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®THE  FOURTH  ESTATE  The  Only  lndc{ic}\dci\t  Weekly  Journal  of  W’iesl>al>erinii 


Over  1  million  New  Yorkers  living  in 
Brooklyn,  Queens  &  Staten  Island  ore  using 
the  MARKETEER  each  and  every  week 
to  find  values  on  oil  their  shopping  needs. 

They're  using  the  MARKETEER  for  our 
new  cor  ods,  great  food  soles,  supermarket 
coupons,  our  home  improvement  centers 
and  our  clothing  stores.  They're  even  using 
the  MARKETEER  to  find  Q  new  dote! 

We  carry  more  pages  of  retail  advertising 
than  any  other  print  medio  in  our  market. 
With  values  like  these,  it's  no  wonder 
people  ore  using  us  oil  the  time. 

At  the  MARKETEERS 

we  don't  mind  being  used! 


MnRKETEER"k.6nea«<»» 

i  Published  by  Lorry  Poss  Advertising  s 

Brooklyn  &  Queens  Info:  (718)  376-7676  ( 

Staten  Island  Info:  (718)  980-4848  - 

3517  Quentin  Pood,  Brooklyn,  New  York  1 1234  -  Fox  (718)  998-5238 


QUALITY  AUDIOTEX. 
TRIBUNE  CREATIVITY. 


Tribune  Media  Services 


MAIM 

Voice 
News 
Network! 


435  North  Michigan  Avenue 
Suite  1500 

Chicago,  Illinois  60611 


We  make  the  connection. 

Tribune  Media  Services  offers  audiotex  coverage  that  lets  your 
newsroom  get  the  most  out  of  your  papers  audiotex  system.  Our 
services  are  tailored  to  give  you  direct  Unks  to  your  printed  page, 
putting  the  power  of  audiotex  in  your  editors’  hands. 

Our  Voice  News  Network  energizes  your  news  and  sports  pages 
with  true  interactivity,  offering  round-the-clock  updates  on  key 
stories. 

Spanish  language  reports,  audio  sound  bites,  tips  from  narionally 
syndicated  columnists. 

News  headlines,  financial  news,  sports,  lottery.  Interactive 
games,  trivia,  ‘scopes,  soaps,  jokes.  Updated  audio  libraries.  And 
custom  information  to  meet  your  market’s  special  needs. 

To  make  the  connection  between  Voice  News  Network  and 
your  audiotex  service,  caU  Kris  Stenstrom  at  (8(K))  245-6536. 
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FEBRUARY 

1  2"  1  A  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Shera¬ 
ton  Center,  Toronto 

1  3"  16  —  Editor  &  Publisher  Telecommunications  Conference,  Hy¬ 
att  Regency  Hotel,  Tampa 

1  3"  16  —  International  Press  Institute  General  Assembly,  Hotel 
Cape  Sun,  Cape  Town,  South  Africa 

20-22  —  Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Key  Execu¬ 
tives  Conference,  Ritz-Carlton/Buckhead  Hotel,  Atlanta 
24-26  —  Maryland-Delaware-D.C.  Press  Association  Convention, 
Clarion  Hotel,  Baltimore 

24- 26  —  Utah  Press  Association  Winter  Convention,  Little  Amer¬ 
ica  Hotel,  Salt  Lake  City 

25- 27  —  Alabama  Press  Association  Winter  Convention,  Adams 
Mark  Hotel,  Mobile 

27-3/2  —  Inland  Press  Association  Convention,  Breakers  Hotel, 
Palm  Beach,  Fla. 

27-3/3  —  Suburban  Newspapers  of  America  Spring  Publishers’ 
Conference,  Naples  Beach  Hotel  and  Golf  Club,  Naples,  Fla. 

MARCH 

2-5  —  American  Newspaper  LayOut  Managers  Association  Confer¬ 
ence,  Biscayne  Bay  Marriott  Hotel,  Miami 

6-8  —  Great  Lakes  Newspaper  Production  Conference,  Woodfield 
Hilton  Hotel,  Arlington  Heights,  111. 

6- 8  —  Southern  Newspaper  Operations  Conference  and  Trade 
Show,  Hyatt  Regency  Hotel,  Atlanta 

7- 11  —  Newspaper  in  Education  Week 

9- 11  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Hemisphere  Conference 
on  Free  Speech,  Mexico  City 

1  O-  13  —  National  Newspaper  Association  Government  Affairs 
Conference,  Capitol  Hilton  Hotel,  Washington 
1  3-1  5  —  Inter  American  Press  Association  Midyear  Meeting, 
Guatemala  City 

17-19  —  Missouri  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Meeting,  Capitol 
Plaza  Hotel,  Jefferson  City 

20-23  —  Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Convention,  Ritz- 
Carlton  Hotel,  Houston 

24-26  —  America-East  Newspaper  Conference,  Hershey  Lodge 
and  Convention  Center,  Hershey,  Pa. 

APRIL 

1  2- 14  —  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  Conference,  j.W 
Marriott  Hotel,  Washington 

20-22  —  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Association/Inter¬ 
state  Advertising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Confer¬ 
ence,  Yorktowne  Hotel,  York 

2 1  -23  —  Kansas  Press  Association  Convention  and  Trade  Show, 
Holidome  Hotel,  Manhattan 

24-27  —  Newspaper  Association  of  America  Convention,  Fair¬ 
mont  Hotel,  San  Francisco 

29.5/1  —Relig  on  Newswriters  Association  Convention,  New 
York  Times  Building,  New  York 

MAY 

2-6  —  United  Nations  Educational,  Scientific  and  Cultural  Organi¬ 
zation  Seminar  on  Media  and  Democracy,  Santiago,  Chile 


Real  Florida:  Key  Ume  Pies,  Worm 
Fiddlers,  A  Man  Called  Frog,  and  Other 
Endangered  Species 

That’s  the  title  of  Jeff  Klinkenberg’s 
book.  In  it,  he  explores  the  offbeat  and 
unique  people,  places  and  things  in 
Florida.  Most  of  the  stories  are  reprints 
of  Jeff’s  columns  that  appeared  in  the 
St.  Petersburg  Times. 

Jeff  is  one  of  three  Times  writers  who 
have  had  books  published  recently. 

Newsfeatures  writer  Tom  French  based 
his  book.  South  of  Heaven,  on  a  Times 
series  he  wrote  after  spending  a  year 
among  students  at  a  local  high  school. 

Jean  Heller,  a  Times  editorial  writer, 
wrote  a  book  about  a  controversial 
airplane  crash  at  Dulles  Airport.  TJiis 
fictitious  story  deals  with  a  coverup 
involving  a  U.S.  Senator  and  an  engine 
manufacturer. 

Sales  of  all  three  books  are  going  well. 

We’re  proud  of  Tom  and  Jean  and  Jeff 
as  we  are  of  all  our  Times  journalists. 
They're  a  big  part  of  the  high  quality  - 
and  well  written  -  story  of  this  world 
class  newspaper. 
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The  Afple  Report 
OnPcwerrc 


Macintosh  Compatibility  and  Upgrades 


PcwerPC”  is  coming.  The  revdu-  A  more  powerful  Macintosh. 

tionary  RISC-based  micropro-  PowerPC  processors  will  first  be  incorporated  into 
^cessor  family  created  jointly  several  mainstream  and  h^h-end  Macintosh  models, 

by  IBM  and  Motorola.  It  providir^y(xiwithuplD2to4timestheperf(»naa^ 
that  uses  to  generate  the  first  ^  Motorola’s  68040  or 

wements  in  mainstream  comput-  Intel^  80486  chips  usii$ 

rovements  in  powei;  price/perfor-  ccHnparableaj^^icatims 

tonality.  It  will  also  serve  as  the  des^d  for  PowerPC. 

Down  the  road, 
^  PowerPC  will 
continue  to  fuel 


PowerPC  will 
easily  outrun  Intel’s 
acclaimed  Pentium 
microprocessor, 
but  will  do  so  at  a 
fraction  of  the  cost. 


Sit  down  and  work 
on  a  Macintosh 
with  PowerPC,  and 
you’ll  quickly  find 
that  it’s  still  a 
Macintosh.  As  easy 
to  use  as  ever.  As 
forgiving  as  ever. 
As  human  as  ever. 


By  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  superior 
RISC  technology, 
PowerPC  requires 
half  the  number  of 
logic  transistors 
as  Pentium.  And 
fewer  transistors 
make  for  smaller, 
cheaper,  more 
energy-efficient 
chips. 


Apple  has  already 
announced  plans 
to  ship  upgrade 
products  concur¬ 
rently  with  the 
initial  introduction 
of  Macintosh  with 
PowerPC  systems. 


Upgrades  have 
been  announced 
for  the  Macintosh 
Quadra*  61 0,650, 
660av,700,800, 
840av,  900  and 
950,  the  Macintosh 
Centris^OlO  and 
650,  the  Macintosh 
llvx  and  the  popu¬ 
lar  Macintosh 
Performs* 600. 
More  will  follow. 


Macintosh  with 
PowerPC  will  use 
System  7,  so  it  will 
run  the  thousands 
of  applications 
cun'ently  available 
for  the  Mac.* 


Upon  the  arrival 
of  Macintosh  with 
PowerPC,  dozens 
of  new  programs 
designed  to  take 
advantage  of  its 
speed  will  also  be 
available. 


(rom  Macinto^  with  PowerPC. 


Naturally,  upgrade 
prices  will  vary  by 
model.  You  can  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  start 
at  under  $1,000. 


MS-DOS  and 
Windows  users 
will  be  able  to 
run  all  their 
programs  on  the 
PowerPC  plat¬ 
form  from  Apple.* 


For  more 
information  about 
Macintosh  with 
PowerPC,  call 
1-800-732-3131, 
ext.150,  in  the  U.S 
We’ll  send  you  a 
copy  of  our  infor¬ 
mative,  free 
booklet,  “PowerPC 
Technology:  The 
Power  Behind  the 
Next  Generation 
of  Macintosh 
Systems.”  If  you’re 
reading  this  in 
Canada,  call 
1-800-665-2775, 
ext.  910. 


Macintosh  with 
PowerPC  has 
received  rave 
reviews  from  devel¬ 
opers  who  report 
workstation-level 
performance  run¬ 
ning  applications 
designed  just 
for  the  PowerPC 
processor. 


‘Purchca  of  (uUlmalbanhMne  or  sofkart  may  be  required.  01993 ^PfdeCompukr.hK  Ibe  Apple  logo.  Mac.  .Uacmiosb.  MacmlosbQuac^  l^r^ima  and  Tie  poieer  lobe  mirbea'  areregateradtrademaris 

(md.MacmtasbCenlraealradernarkofAppUCom^.fnc  PowerKaruilbePotperKl^aretriukmarlaaflBMCorporatKm  hOdaaregideredtradmarkamlPentumtaatrademaTkoffnklCorporalm 


1  1  Taking  Aim  At 

The  Mainstream  Press 

Hispanic  publishers  raise  concerns 
about  attempts  by  metro  newspapers 
to  siphon  advertising  with  new  Lati¬ 
no-targeted  publications. 

1  3  Boast  Of  Success 

Hispanic  papers  say  they  are  generally 
profitable  and  growing. 

1  4  Overhauling 
The  Secrecy 
Process 

A  congressman  plans  to  introduce  a 
bill  that  would  set  standards  for  classi¬ 
fying  national  security  documents. 

1  5  Purcell  To  Buy 
Boston  Herald 

The  Herald  publisher  agrees  to  acquire 
the  tabloid  competitor  to  the  Boston 
Globe  from  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.  Ltd. 

1  6  Covering  NAFTA 

A  panel  examines  reporting  on  the 
North  America  Free  Trade  Agree¬ 
ment. 


UBERALS 

'CONSERVATIVES  WacoWEy 

VOUR  CHANCE  TOSHOWTHE  / 
NY  TIMES  I  WASHWfiTON  POill 
,  HOW  YOU  really 


2  Calendar 


6  Editorial 


7  Letters  to  the  Editor 


7  Newspaperdom 


1  8  Reporter  Sans 
Frontiers 

A  French  organization  works  to  ensure  Poge  1 1  Targeting  Hispanics 
fair  treatment  of  journalists  through¬ 
out  the  world. 


29  Stock  Tables 


29  Writer’s  Workshop 


BOSrCMN#’’HERALD 


56  Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 


1  9  Urging  Access 
To  DMV  Records 

Journalism  groups  are  concerned 
about  a  proposed  House  bill  that 
would  restrict  information  that  can  be 
released  by  motor  vehicle  agencies. 

33  Suspended 

A  Los  Angeles  Times  staffer  faces  dis¬ 
ciplinary  action  for  allegedly  staging  a 
photo. 

27  Another  Telco 
Bill  Introduced 

The  Senate  version  includes  sub¬ 
sidiary  safeguards  negotiated  by  the 
newspaper  industry  and  RBOCs.  Page  15  Boston  Herald  buyer 


I  Purcell  Heralds  I 
jnew  era  for  Hub 


20  Campus  Journalism 


22  Newspeople  in  the  News 


26  Advertising/Promotion 


30  News  Tech 


lAirchasc  guarantees  2-newspaper  ttwn 


34  Interactive  Communications 


44  Syndicates/News  Services 


47  Classified 
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In  Brief 


Brokers  settle 
with  Maxwell 
pension  fund 

THREE  INVESTMENT  FIRMS  have 
agreed  to  pay  $48  million  to  the  news¬ 
paper  pension  funds  looted  by  the  late 
publisher  Robert  Maxwell. 

The  out-of-court  deal  settles  claims 
of  more  than  $300  million  by  the  Mir¬ 
ror  Group  Newspapers  pension  fund 
against  Invesco  Asset  Management, 
Capel-Cure  Myers  and  Lehman  Broth¬ 
ers.  Invesco  and  Capel-Cure  acted  as 
advisers,  while  Lehman  participated  in 
stock  transactions. 

The  brokers  admitted  no  liability  and 
the  sides  signed  secrecy  agreements. 

The  deal,  announced  as  the  case  was 
about  to  go  to  trial  for  six  months  in 
British  high  court,  was  the  third  settle¬ 
ment  in  the  past  few  weeks  in  which  in¬ 
vestment  firms  agreed  to  return  assets 
plundered  by  Maxwell  in  an  unsuccess¬ 
ful  effort  to  keep  his  debt-ridden  media 
empire  afloat. 

Accountants  said  Maxwell  may  have 
illegally  pumped  $450  million  out  of 
funds  he  controlled  and  used  it  to  buy 
stock  in  his  companies  because  if  stock 
prices  fell,  banks  that  held  stock  as  col¬ 
lateral  could  have  called  their  loans.  As 
the  scam  was  about  to  unravel.  Maxwell 
drowned  off  his  yacht  in  November 
1991,  and  bankruptcy  engulfed  his  hold¬ 
ings. 

Financial  companies  have  agreed  to 
pay  the  pension  funds  $97.5  million. 
MGN  last  year  set  aside  about  $261 
million  to  help  the  pension  fund  meet 
its  liabilities. 

Maxwell’s  sons,  Kevin  and  Ian,  and 
former  associates  face  criminal  charges 
from  the  finagling. 

Newsday  publisher 
shares  his  work 

ROBERT  JOHNSON,  PUBLISHER  of 
Newsday  and  New  York  Newsday,  is 
sharing  some  responsibilities  with 
deputy  publisher  Steven  Isenberg. 

In  a  high-level  shuffling  of  manage¬ 
ment  responsibilities,  Johnson  in  Janu¬ 
ary  said  he  was  creating  a  two-man  “of¬ 
fice  of  the  publisher”  in  which  Isenberg 
joins  him  but  retains  responsibility  for 


advertising  and  marketing.  All  senior 
managers  report  to  the  new  office. 

Johnson,  48,  denied  that  the  move 
signaled  a  change  of  leadership  and  said 
he  would  retain  the  title  of  president, 
which  he  has  held  since  former  presi¬ 
dent  Douglas  Fox  moved  in  1992  to  par¬ 
ent  company  Times  Mirror  Co.  as  vice 
president  of  newspaper  marketing. 

Alberto  Ibarguen,  49,  moved  from  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  to  executive  vice 
president  for  operations  and  took  ex¬ 
panded  operational  responsibility. 
Newsday  editor  Anthony  Marro  moved 
to  executive  vice  president,  from  senior 
vice  president. 

James  Fitzgerald,  61,  became  senior 
adviser  and  special  projects  director  af¬ 
ter  28  years  of  supervising  daily  business 
operations. 

Johnson  said  the  new  setup  gives  him 
more  flexibility  because  Ibarguen  takes 
on  more  varied  duties,  but  other  execu¬ 
tives  remain  sharply  focused. 

He  said  the  reorganization  largely 
was  prompted  by  Fitzgerald  nearing  re¬ 
tirement  age. 

Chiara  Colletti,  New  York  Newsday 
community  affairs  director,  moved  to 
the  publisher’s  office  as  assistant  vice 
president  for  public  affairs  and  assistant 
to  the  publisher. 

Gerald  Tryhane,  formerly  finance 
vice  president,  became  senior  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  finance  and  chief  financial  of¬ 
ficer.  Harold  Woldt  Jr.  became  senior 
vice  president  of  circulation  and  distri¬ 
bution  with  responsibility  for  circula¬ 
tion,  transportation  and  private  delivery 
operations. 

Weeklies  join 
Audit  Bureau 

TWO  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS  —  the 
Leeds  News,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  and 
North  Jefferson  News,  Gardendale,  Ala. 
—  joined  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circula¬ 
tions  in  the  fourth  quarter  of  1993. 

Dow  Jones  buys 
an  interest  in 
German  agency 

DOW  JONES  &.  Co.  has  acquired  a 
one-third  interest  in  the  German  busi¬ 
ness  news  agency  VWD-Vereinigte 


Wirtschaftsdienste  GmbH,  based  in 
Eschborn.  Terms  were  not  disclosed. 

Also  buying  one-third  stakes  were 
publishers  Frankfurter  Allegemeine 
Zeitung  GmbH  and  Verlagsgruppe 
Handelsblat  GmbH. 

Former  owners  were  Germany’s 
biggest  news  agency,  Deutsche  Presse- 
Agentur  GmbH,  and  two  holding  com¬ 
panies  representing  German  trade  asso¬ 
ciations  and  newspapers. 


Minority  journalist 
program  expands 

THE  FREEDOM  FORUM  will  expand 
its  Rainbow  Institute  for  budding  mi¬ 
nority  journalists  this  summer. 

Three-week  training  programs  for 
high  school  seniors  will  take  place  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  at 
Chapel  Hill,  which  hosted  the  first  two 
Rainbow  Institutes,  and  San  Francisco 
State  University. 

Students  are  nominated  by  members 
of  the  American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors.  Each  institute  will  host  15  par¬ 
ticipants. 


Orange  County  Register  society  editor  Car- 
ol  Humphreys  was  the  premier  subject  of  a 
monthly  feature,  “Orange  County  Re¬ 
vealed,”  in  Orange  Coast  magazine. 

The  two-page  spread  features  “fas  :inat- 
ing”  Orange  County  personalities  “who  will 
be  revealed  each  month,"  according  to  a 
press  release  from  the  magazine. 

“Sensual  she  most  definitely  is,"  states 
the  copy  on  the  page  facing  her  pose. 
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James  Wright  Brown,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912-1959 

Robert  U.  Brown,  President 
Ferdinand  C.  Teuhner,  Publisher 
D.  Colin  Phillips,  General  Manager 


Charter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations 

Audit  Bureau  Member, 

of  Circuiations  Newspaper  Association 


EditorffPublisher 

®  The  Fourth  Estate 

Telecommunications 

WHETHER  YOU  READ  and  listen  to  media  or  whether  you  work  in  some 
phase  of  media,  telecommunications  is  the  hot  subject  today. 

E&P’s  annual  section  on  “Telecommunications  and  Interactive  Newspapers” 
in  this  issue  should  be  must  reading  for  the  thousands  of  newspaper  executives 
who  already  are  deeply  involved  in  this  development  or  who  may  be  soon. 

The  buzzwords  are  “information  superhighway.”  Large  communications  com¬ 
panies  are  merging,  creating  even  larger  enterprises  in  cable,  print  and  broad¬ 
casting.  The  Clinton  administration  had  made  noises  about  introducing  its 
own  legislation  on  telco  policy  but  has  decided  to  back  two  bills  already  in  sub¬ 
committee.  H.R.  3626  and  H.R.  3636  (E&P,  Feb.  5,  p.  13)  are  designed  to  set 
up  a  communications  infrastructure  as  well  as  address  issues  created  by  freeing 
the  regional  Bell  operating  companies  from  regulations  imposed  under  the  an¬ 
titrust  breakup  of  AT&T.  The  Senate  will  not  be  outdone;  similar  legislation 
has  been  proposed  there. 

The  public  has  been  led  to  believe  that  the  second  electronic  revolution  is 
upon  us,  and  we  all  will  be  interconnected  with  magic  wands  that  will  produce 
all  sorts  of  technological  goodies.  Jack  Dale,  author  of  one  article  in  this  issue, 
explains  that  these  are  still  predictions.  “Most  telephone  wires  are  still  copper 
instead  of  fiber-optic  cable,  interactive  TV  is  still  experimental  and  cable  tele¬ 
vision  still  offers  only  a  hundred  or  so  channels  instead  of  the  five  hundred 
touted  for  the  future,”  he  writes. 

The  information  superhighway  is  still  just  talk,  but  it’s  coming,  he  says. 

That’s  the  point  of  EfifP’s  fourth  annual  section  on  telecommunications, 
which  is  being  published  in  conjunction  with  the  conference  on  interactive 
newspapers  in  Tampa  next  week  that  we  are  co-sponsoring.  Many  newspapers 
already  are  interactive.  Many  more  will  become  so  in  the  future.  Newspapers 
will  not  disappear.  They  will  continue  to  be  in  the  vanguard  of  this  communi¬ 
cations  revolution  as  it  develops. 


Ahead  of  schedule 

BECAUSE  RECYCLED  PAPER  not  only  became  popular  but  necessary,  we 
have  maintained  that  private  industry  —  paper  users  and  papermakers  — 
would  do  a  better  job  of  supplying  it  on  their  own  without  mandates  from  state 
governments.  We  have  been  proven  right. 

The  American  Forest  &  Paper  Association  reports  that  the  industry  is  two 
years  ahead  of  schedule,  having  achieved  its  1995  goal  of  40%  paper  recovery 
last  year.  Its  new  goal  is  50%  by  the  year  2000.  All  that  paper  would  have  gone 
to  landfills.  Now,  the  United  States  recovers  more  paper  than  it  sends  to  land¬ 
fills,  the  report  said  (E&P,  Jan.  29,  p.  32). 

Papermakers’  investments  led  to  the  start-up  of  11  new  de- inking  operations 
in  the  past  three  years,  the  report  continued,  resulting  last  year  “in  the  recy¬ 
cling  of  2.9  million  tons  of  .  .  .  chiefly  old  newspapers  and  magazines  into 
newsprint.” 

The  recycling  program  is  on  track,  and  we  don’t  need  any  more  politicians 
telling  newspapers  what  they  have  to  do  about  it. 
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Letters  to  the  Editor 

Says  his  remarks 
were  misinterpreted 


I  NEED  TO  clarify  a  misinterpretation 
of  my  remarks  to  circulators  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  Cal-Western 
Circulation  Managers  Association  as 
reported  hy  M.L.  Stein  (E&P,  Nov.  27, 
1993,  p.  9). 

For  at  least  a  decade,  within  my  cor¬ 
poration  and  in  industry  settings,  I 
have  strongly  advocated  the  identifica¬ 
tion  of  developing  “niches”  within 
newspaper  markets  for  the  potential  of 
delivering  targeted  information  and 
advertising.  Further,  that  newspapers 
should  be  the  entities  to  fill  them  with 
strategically  developed  ancillary  publi¬ 
cations,  zoned  editions  and  special  sec¬ 
tions. 

1  did  not  assert,  as  the  lead  of  your 
feature  reads,  that  newspapers  should 
“consider  abandoning  the  popular 
practice  of  targeting  specific  kinds  of 
readers  .  .  .  .  ” 


Newspaperdom. 

50  YEARS  AGO  .  .  .  Standard¬ 
sized  newspapers  are  experimenting 
with  a  nine-column  format,  as  op¬ 
posed  to  eight,  to  conserve 
newsprint  —  nine  10'/2-em  columns 
compared  to  eight  12-em  columns. 
The  Gary,  Ind.,  Post-Tribune  has 
been  using  it  for  20  years  and  has 
found  it  economical. 

Both  houses  of  Congress  ap¬ 
proved  the  importation  of  30- 
pound  newsprint  duty  free  for  the 
duration  of  the  war. 

The  National  Labor  Relations 
Board  went  before  the  U.S.  Su¬ 
preme  Court  asking  for  a  ruling  that 
newboys  selling  papers  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  are  employees  of  the  publish¬ 
ers  and  not  independent  contrac¬ 
tors.  They  had  been  organized  by 
the  CIO  Newsboys’  Union. 

From  Editor  &  Publisher 
February  12,  1944 


What  1  did  was  note  the  pressures 
and  opportunities  that  have  drawn  our 
industry’s  attention  to  the  niches  in 
the  ’70s  and  ’80s,  identify  some  recent 
brand  and  consumer  goods  marketing 
trends  in  the  opposite  direction,  and 
suggest  “mass  market”  marketing  po¬ 
tentials  may  he  re-emerging. 

Therein  resides  an  opportunity  and 
perhaps  responsibility  to  perform  the 
vital  social  missions  that  potentially  set 
newspapers  apart  from  other  media 
and,  thus,  to  reposition  newspapers  as 
true  touchstones  in  their  markets. 

I  certainly  did  not  say  it  is  time  for 
newspapers  to  resist  the  “increasing 
pressure  of  advertisers”  to  reach  only 
subsegments  of  the  population  .... 

The  text  of  my  speech  reads  “as 
costs  and  competition  has  increased 
for  advertisers,  they  have  brought  in¬ 
creasing  pressure  on  media  to  segment, 
to  offer  the  oppottunity  to  reach  only 
subsegments  of  the  population  and  de¬ 
mand  to  pay  for  only  what  they  reach.” 

1  did  not  say  anything  about  resist¬ 
ing.  1  noted  what  happened  in  the  re¬ 
cent  past,  not  what  should  happen 
now.  There  is  a  difference.  As  an  in¬ 
dustry,  we  were  wise  not  to  resist. 
That’s  where  our  revenue  was  headed. 
We  could  either  develop  the  capacity 
to  give  advertisers  what  they  wanted  or 
watch  their  advertising  dollars  go 
somewhere  else.  But  are  we  order-tak¬ 
ers  or  should  we  have  ideas  about  what 
kind  of  advertising  exposure  it  takes 
for  a  business  or  a  brand  to  generate 
traffic  and  hold  customers? 

If  we  embrace  the  “thin  market” 
concept,  for  example,  we  know  most 
retail  businesses  need  exposure  to  the 
whole  market  and  current  noncus¬ 
tomers  to  generate  the  business  they 
need  for  the  long  haul. 

Newspaper  marketers  do  not  have  to 
“abandon  target-audience  editions”  to 
recognize  opportunities  and  callings  for 
their  flagship  products. 

Qreg  Stevens 

Stevens  is  chief  marketing  officer  at 
Scripps  League  Newspapers 


M.L.  Stein  responds:  The  first  para¬ 
graph  was  based  primarily  on  Mr. 
Stevens’  statement  on  page  10  of  his 
prepared  text:  “I  think  we  need  to  re¬ 
think  the  premises  that  have  driven 
newspaper  marketing  over  the  past  20 
years  or  so,  starting  with  a  reminder  of 
what  the  newspaper  owes  the  commu¬ 
nity  and  what  must  be  done  to  attract 
the  widest  possible  participation 
through  the  newspaper  in  the  process  of 
encouraging  and  practicing  consensus.” 

Webster’s  Third  New  International 
Dictionary  defines  “rethink”  as  “to 
think  again:  reconsider.” 

I  believe  my  lead,  which  says, 
“Newspapers  should  consider  aban¬ 
doning  the  popular  practice  of  target¬ 
ing  specific  kinds  of  readers  and  return 
to  their  original  role  as  mass  marketers 
.  . .  ,”  is  a  reasonable  interpretation  of 
Mr.  Stevens’  speech. 

Although  Mr.  Stevens  denies  refer¬ 
ring  to  the  “increasing  pressure”  of  ad¬ 
vertisers  to  reach  only  subsegments  of 
the  population  .  . .  ,  a  paragraph  in  his 
speech  says  in  part,  “Also,  as  costs  and 
competition  has  increased  for  advertis¬ 
ers,  they  have  brought  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  media  to  segment,  to  offer 
the  opportunity  to  reach  only  subseg¬ 
ments  of  the  population  .  . . .” 

My  wording  that  “  .  .  .  it’s  time  for 
newspapers  to  resist  the  ‘increasing 
pressure’  ”  represented  my  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  the  thrust  of  his  comments  and, 

I  believe,  was  a  fair  one. 

However,  Mr.  Stevens’  expansion  of 
his  ideas  in  his  letter  does,  perhaps, 
put  his  speech  in  clearer  perspective. 

What  do  I  do 
about  slim  pickings? 

THE  CHRISTMAS  AND  New  Year’s 
holiday  season  has  become  a  lean  time 
for  those  who  put  together  editorial 
and  op-ed  pages.  Too  many  of  the  syn¬ 
dicated  columnists  and  cartoonists 
take  the  holidays  off.  They  send  re¬ 
prints  of  past  columns  and  cartoons 
but  the  newspaper  1  work  for  has  a  pol¬ 
icy  against  repeating  previously  pub¬ 
lished  material.  We  have  to  scratch 
around  to  find  replacements,  often 
with  a  drop  in  quality.  Does  some  edi¬ 
torial  page  editor  or  op-ed  editor  out 
there  have  a  solution  for  this? 

Murphy  Qivens 

Givens  is  viewpoints  editor  at  the 

Corpus  Christi  (Texas)  Caller-Times 
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She’s  working 
to  solve  one  of 
the  great  medical 
I  mysteries 
of  our  time. 

It  could  very  well 
be  yours. 

Our  lives  are  all  touched  in  some  way  by  unsolved  medical  dilemmas. 
But  we’re  also  touched  by  hope,  and  the  knowledge  that  people  have 
pledged  their  lives  to  the  search  for  solutions.  At  Glaxo,  we  make  medicines. 
But  our  real  job  is  to  find  them.  And  our  search  continues.  Relentlessly. 
Unceasingly.  Throughout  the  Glaxo  network  of  scientists  committed 
to  finding  answers.  And  medicines.  Hope  is  real,  the  search  goes  on. 


Glaxo.  On  The  Brink  Of  Discovery. 
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"BEST  PRODUCED 
IN  GRAPHICS  AND 


CONTENT 


"We  looked  at  several  publications  on  the  market.  CoverSTORY 
seemed  to  be  the  best  produced  in  graphics  and  content  and  its  i 
price  was  more  competitive  with  the  others.  We’re  trying  1 
to  provide  non-traditional  news  to  non-traditional  readers.  ”  Ij 

Michael  R.  Montgomery,  Editor  ji 

The  Telegraph,  Alton,  Illinois  K  J 


Most  TMC’s  are  made  up  of  a  lot  of  rehashed  wire  service  stories. 
Look  to  CoverSTORY,  the  fastest  growing  weekly  entertainment 
supplement,  for  fresh,  original  reporting.  For  more  information: 
Send  to:  CoverSTORY 

3 150  Des  Plaines  Ave.,  Suite  21 
Des  Plaines,  Illinois  60018. 

Fax:  708-299-9509 

Or  call:  Paul  Camp,  Publisher,  1-800-21STORY. 
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The  Best  Performer  in  the 
Entertainment  Business. 


Hispanic  Publishers 

Take  Aim  At 
Mainstream  Press 


Raise  concerns  about  metro  newspapers’  attempts  to  siphon 
advertising  from  them  with  new  Latino-targeted  publications 


by  M.L.  Stein 

CONCERNED  THAT  mainstream 
newspapers  in  major  cities  are  trying  to 
gobble  their  lunch,  Hispanic  publishers 
are  fighting  back  with  what  promises 
to  be  a  titanic  struggle  for  the  30  mil¬ 
lion  people  in  the  Latino  market. 

The  competitive  threat  from  major 
dailies  comes  at  a  time  when  publish¬ 
ers  of  Hispanic  newspapers  and  maga¬ 
zines  say  they  generally  are  enjoying 
economic  success. 

A  warning  about  the  mainstream 
press’  efforts  to  siphon  advertising  from 
them  was  sounded  at  the  8th  annual 
convention  of  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Hispanic  Publishers  in  San 


Diego  last  month  by  its  president,  Tino 
Duran,  owner  of  four  Hispanic  week¬ 
lies  in  Texas. 

“The  media  giants  are  moving  into 
Hispanic  print,”  Duran  declared  in  a 
fiery  speech  to  the  membership. 

He  cited  the  Los  Angeles  Times’ 
conversion  of  its  monthly  El  Tiempo 
into  a  weekly;  Chicago  Tribune’s  Exito; 
Fort  Worth  Star- Telegram’s  La  Estrella, 
which  is  competing  with  his  El  Inform 
mador;  Miami  Herald’s  El  Nuevo  Her¬ 
ald;  and  El  Nuevo  Tiempo,  published 
by  the  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.)  News- 
Press,  which  is  owned  by  New  York 
Times  Co. 

He  also  noted  that  a  major  Hispanic 
newspaper  in  Chicago,  La  Raza,  has 


entered  into  a  joint  venture  with  the 
Chicago  Sun-Times  to  publish  a  Sun¬ 
day  magazine  and  La  Voz,  Houston, 
struck  a  deal  to  he  inserted  in  the 
Houston  Chronicle  for  delivery  in  Lati¬ 
no  neighborhoods.  The  Houston  Post 
also  puts  out  a  Spanish-language  pa¬ 
per. 

“The  media  giants  see  the  phenom¬ 
enal  growth  of  the  Hispanic  market,” 
Duran  said.  “They  see  that  between 
1985  and  1993,  our  disposable  income 
grew  from  $93  billion  to  $220  billion. 
They  also  see  that  it’s  projected  to 
more  than  double  to  $477  billion  by 
the  year  2000  and  they  want  a  piece  of 
it.  They  will  continue  reaching  for  the 
advertising  dollars  aimed  at  the  His- 


The  move  by  large  newspaper  companies  such  as  Times  Mirror  (Los  Angeles  Times-Nuestro  Tiempo),  Tribune  Co.  (Sun-Sentinel 
Publishing  Co. -Exito)  and  New  York  Times  Co.  (Santa  Barbara  News-Press-El  Nuevo  Tiempo)  to  begin  publishing  Hispanic 
newspapers  has  prompted  Hispanic  publishers  to  take  a  more  competitive  attitude  toward  the  mainstream  press. 
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panic  market.” 

Such  forays  could  doom  Hispanic 
publications,  he  contended.  “Without 
our  share  of  advertising  revenues,  we 
will  shrivel  and  die,”  he  predicted.  Buy¬ 
ing  space  in  Hispanic  media  is  a  smart 
move  for  advertisers  because  “we  are 
culturally  and  community  relevant,”  he 
maintained. 

In  an  interview,  Duran  scorned  what 
he  termed  the  “big  dailies’  ”  belated  in¬ 
terest  in  the  Hispanic  community. 

Using  Fort  Worth  as  an  example,  he 
said,  “The  Star- Telegram  is  trying  to 
strangle  us  —  knock  us  out  of  exis¬ 
tence.  But  where  were  they  15  years 
ago  when  we  were  the  only  paper  ad¬ 
dressing  Hispanics  in  Fort  Worth?  I’ll 
tell  you  where  they  were.  They  were 
running  stories  of  crimes  by  Latinos  on 
the  front  page  and  anything  positive 


we  did  wound  up  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  if  it  ran  at  all.” 

Duran  carried  that  theme  into  his 
speech.  But  he  said  corporate  America 
and  Hispanic-owned  businesses  and 
advertising  agencies  share  some  of  the 
blame  for  any  loss  in  market  share  by 
the  Hispanic  print  media,  which  gen¬ 
erally  enjoyed  a  healthy  1993. 

He  lauded  major  corporations  such 
as  Ford,  AT&T,  Phillip  Morris  and 
PepsiCo  for  advertising  in  Hispanic 
publications  but  said,  “There  are  many 
others  who  have  yet  to  see  the  light. 
And  sometimes  we  face  the  toughest 
obstacles  from  our  own  people.” 

He  noted  that  several  Hispanic- 
owned  businesses  in  San  Antonio  ad¬ 
vertise  extensively  in  other  media  “but 
ignore  us  or  expect  us  to  give  away  the 
space  to  them  at  some  ridiculous  price 
below  our  costs.” 

Similarly,  Duran  continued,  some 
Hispanic  ad  agencies  give  secondary 
status  to  Hispanic  print. 

“There  are  times  when  I’ve  had  to 
go  around  a  Hispanic  agency  and  deal 
directly  with  the  client  to  make  a  sale,” 
he  recalled. 

Still,  he  said,  handwringing  about 
these  problems  will  not  solve  them.  He 
urged  NAHP  members  to  continue  im¬ 
proving  their  publications  and  to  act  as 


advocates  and  watchdogs  in  their  ar¬ 
eas,  “exposing  those  who  try  to  de¬ 
grade  or  exploit  our  communities.” 

Hispanic  media  also  must  grow  in 
sophistication  and  professionalism  to 
attract  more  corporate  advertisers,  he 
pointed  out. 

The  latter  is  a  crucial  issue  to  Du¬ 
ran.  NAHP  rules  require  that  appli¬ 
cants  for  membership  be  audited,  have 
been  published  continuously  for  at 
least  a  year,  and  have  their  content 
and  format  approved  by  an  admissions 
committee. 

The  NAHP  has  about  150  members. 
But  throughout  the  United  States, 
there  are  800  newspapers,  magazines, 
journals  and  newsletters  aimed  at  a 
Hispanic  readership  and  printed  in 
Spanish,  English  or  both,  said  Kirk 
Whisler,  publisher  of  the  magazine 


Mexico  —  Events  and  Destinations, 
Carlsbad,  Calif.,  who  maintains  a  data¬ 
base  for  the  NAHP.  Whisler  is  the 
founding  president  of  the  publishers’ 
group. 

Duran  said  a  number  of  Hispanic 
newspapers  would  not  qualify  for 
NAHP  membership  because  of  erratic 
publishing  schedules. 

“Some  will  come  out  one  week  and 
skip  the  next  three  or  four  because 
they  don’t  have  the  advertising,”  he  ex¬ 
plained. 

In  his  speech,  the  NAHP  president 
told  the  audience,  “Don’t  moonlight 
with  a  newspaper.  It’s  a  blemish  on  all 
of  us.  If  you  can’t  put  out  a  quality  pa¬ 
per  regularly,  get  out  of  the  business. 
Sell  pencils  or  flowers  —  do  something 
else.” 

The  NAHP’s  three-day  convention 
put  heavy  emphasis  on  professional 
improvement.  Panels  took  on  such 
topics  as  ad-buying  criteria,  telemar¬ 
keting,  legal  issues  and  obtaining  de¬ 
mographic  data  from  the  census. 

In  the  advertising  session,  ad  agency 
executives  bluntly  told  the  audience 
that  being  a  Hispanic  publication  isn’t 
enough  to  sell  space  —  even  to  a  His¬ 
panic-owned  business  or  agency. 

“Your  credibility  is  the  key,”  said 
Sandra  Miyares,  media  director  of  the 


Tamayo-Miyares  agency  in  Canoga 
Park,  Calif.  “Will  the  client’s  image  be 
enhanced  by  advertising  in  your  publi¬ 
cation?  My  clients  want  you  to  be  au¬ 
dited,  and  they  want  to  know  your 
track  record.  To  say  to  an  advertiser, 
‘We’re  serving  the  Hispanic  communi¬ 
ty  so  you  should  support  us’  will  not  do 
it  for  you  in  this  competitive  market.” 

Christopher  Munoz  of  Leo  Burnett 
U.S.A.  in  Chicago  urged  Hispanic 
newspaper  and  magazine  publishers  to 
provide  detailed  demographics  to  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“Who  are  you  reaching?”  he  asked. 
“What  is  the  age  group  of  your  readers, 
their  education  and  household  in¬ 
come?  Editorial  quality  also  is  very  im¬ 
portant.  We  or  the  advertiser  won’t  do 
the  marketing  legwork  for  you.  You 
must  do  it  yourself.” 

To  get  ads  from  banks  and  real  es¬ 
tate  firms,  newspapers  should  know 
how  many  of  their  readers  are  home- 
owners  or  intend  to  purchase  a  home 
within  a  year,  said  Carmen  Sepulveda, 
managing  director  of  the  Hispanic  Ex- 
perti  agency  in  Hartsdale,  N.Y.  It  also 
helps  to  have  a  real  estate  section,  she 
added. 

Angel  Lopez,  director  of  ethnic  mar¬ 
keting  at  Sears,  said  the  department 
store  giant  has  been  directing  most  of 
its  Hispanic-targeted  advertising  to 
television  and  radio  but  has  learned 
through  research  that  Hispanics  read 
newspapers  with  the  same  frequency  as 
the  general  market. 

“We  will  be  utilizing  more  print  me¬ 
dia  in  1994,  but  we  are  looking  for  pa¬ 
pers  that  really  know  the  Hispanic 
community  and  are  involved  in  it,” 
Lopez  said. 

He  cited  La  Raza  as  an  example  of  a 
newspaper  that  is  deeply  committed  to 
its  community,  sponsoring  a  number  of 
activities,  launching  a  magazine  and 
“having  a  vision  of  what  a  print  medi¬ 
um  can  do.” 

The  panel’s  moderator,  Rhona  Bay¬ 
er,  advertising  director  of  el  diario/la 
prensa,  a  New  York  City  daily,  said,  “It 
is  critical  that  we  learn  what  our  ad¬ 
vertisers’  buying  criteria  are  ...  so  we 
can  best  fulfill  advertiser  needs  and 
justify  the  inclusion  of  our  publications 
in  media  buys.” 

Ehrlich,  a  NAHP  vice  president, 
contended  that  Hispanic  publications 
already  have  made  “great  strides”  by 
improving  their  editorial  content,  col¬ 
or  and  circulation  “as  much  of  corpo¬ 
rate  America  awakens  to  the  realities 
and  dynamics  of  the  Hispanic  market.” 


“Don’t  moonlight  with  a  newspaper.  It’s  a  blemish 
on  all  of  us.  If  you  can’t  put  out  a  quality  paper 
regularly,  get  out  of  the  business.  Sell  pencils  or 
flowers  —  do  something  else.” 
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Boast  Of  Success 

Hispanic  newspapers  say  they’re  generally  profitable,  growing 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  HISPANIC  NEWSPAPER  indus¬ 
try  is  generally  profitable  and  growing 
along  with  its  community,  publishers 
reported  recently  at  their  San  Diego 
convention. 

The  newspapers  are  striving  for 
more  national  advertising  but  are  get¬ 
ting  strong  local  support  from  both 
Hispanic  and  non-Hispanic  retailers, 
they  said  in  interviews. 

“1993  was  a  good  year  for  us,”  said 
Tino  Duran,  president  of  the  National 
Association  of  Hispanic  Publishers  and 
owner  of  four  newspapers  in  Texas. 

He  noted  that  Dallas  alone,  which 
has  a  half  million  Hispanic  residents, 
has  10  Hispanic  or  bilingual  news¬ 
papers.  He  estimated  the  circulation  of 
the  329  Hispanic  newspapers  nation¬ 
wide  at  10  million. 

“We  are  doing  well  and  growing  be¬ 
cause  the  community  depends  on  us 
for  information  they  are  not  getting  in 
the  major  dailies,”  Duran  said. 

“Last  year  was  the  best  year  we  ever 
had,”  said  Julie  Rocha,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  El  Sol,  San  Diego.  “We  are 
giving  our  readers  the  kind  of  content 
that  the  mainstream  media  are  not. 
They  do  not  portray  us  in  a  good  light.” 

Rocha,  whose  paper  has  a  free  circu¬ 
lation  of  31,000,  said  many  advertisers 
“are  diverting  to  us  for  that  reason.” 

However,  not  all  Hispanic  papers  are 
faring  so  well. 

Hilbert  Morales,  publisher  of  El  Ob' 
servador,  which  serves  the  San  Francis¬ 
co  Bay  area  from  its  San  Jose  base,  said 
that  of  the  18  Spanish-language  news¬ 
papers  in  the  San  Jose  area  10  years 
ago,  only  four  remain. 

But  El  Observador  grossed  $440,000 
in  1992,  with  a  net  of  $50,000,  and  lost 
only  $30,000  in  revenue  last  year. 
Morales  said.  “The  main  factor  was  the 
downturn  in  tobacco  and  beer  adver¬ 
tising  in  1993,”  he  explained. 

Speaking  of  corporate  advertising 
generally.  Morales  said  the  reason  His¬ 
panic  papers  are  not  getting  a  rightful 
share  is  that  corporate  ad  reps  and 
agencies  “look  at  us  as  an  alternative 
media.  Well,  I’ve  got  news  for  them. 


had,"  said  Julie  Rocha,  editor  and 
publisher  of  El  Sol,  San  Diego.  “We  are 
giving  our  readers  the  kind  of  content 
that  the  mainstream  media  are  not,” 


Sixty-eight  percent  of  the  people  in 
our  community  depends  on  us  for  their 
information.  To  my  readers,  I  am  the 
print  media  there.” 

Eddie  Escobedo,  publisher  of  El 
Mundo,  Las  Vegas,  termed  1993  a 
“great  year”  for  his  paper,  saying,  “Our 
advertising  held  up  all  year.  Ninety 
percent  of  it  is  local,  but  this  could 


change  because  Anglo  companies  are 
starting  to  recognize  the  buying  power 
in  our  communities.” 

La  Voz,  Denver,  “The  Hispanic 
Voice  of  Colorado,”  did  well  in  1993,  its 
publisher,  Wanda  Padilla,  said.  So  well, 
in  fact,  that  the  Denver  Post  and  Rocky 
Mountain  News,  Denver,  vigorously 
are  targeting  the  Hispanic  market,  she 
added. 

“Th  is  shows  that  the  market  has 
been  there  all  along,”  Padilla  pointed 
out.  “Their  interest  spurs  us  to  improve 


our  own  product.” 

Rhona  Bayer  Ehrlich,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  el  diario/la  Prensa  New  York, 
one  of  five  Hispanic  dailies  in  the 
country,  said  the  paper’s  revenue  was 
down  in  first  three  quarters  of  last  year 
but  showed  a  “great  improvement”  in 
the  fourth.  The  daily  el  diario  sells  for 
450,  and  the  Sunday  issue  sells  for  $1. 
Recently,  the  tabloid  started  a  total- 
market-coverage  project  with  a  circula¬ 
tion  of  300,000,  Ehrlich  said. 

A  spinoff  of  the  burgeoning  Hispan¬ 
ic  press  is  the  number  of  Latino-owned 
and/or  -managed  ad  agencies  working 
with  newspaper  sales  reps.  California 
alone  has  several  of  them. 

Also,  such  major  corporations  as 
Sears,  Pepsico,  AT&T  and  Philip  Mor¬ 
ris  have  added  Spanish-speaking  em¬ 
ployees  to  their  marketing  staffs. 

And  recently,  the  company  that 
owns  eldiario  started  Latin  Communi¬ 
cations  Group,  a  marketing  service 
unit  that  designs  and  implements  pro¬ 
grams  to  help  corporate  advertisers 
and  marketers  increase  sales  to  the 
Hispanic  population. 

Elida  Chavez,  president  of  Chavez  & 
Associates,  a  San  Diego  advertising, 
public  relations  and  marketing  compa¬ 
ny,  said  the  growth  of  Hispanic  publi¬ 
cations  and  the  attention  the  Hispanic 


market  has  received  from  mainstream 
media  makes  business  sense. 

“The  market  is  tremendous  and 
packed  with  loyal,  long-term  con¬ 
sumers  who  like  to  try  new  things,”  she 
said.  “The  families  are  mostly  young, 
with  two,  three  and  four  members  earn¬ 
ing  incomes  that  often  total  $60,000  a 
year  or  more.  For  years,  the  corporate 
advertiser  saw  only  low  incomes  but 
that  is  changing.  They  are  waking  up 
to  the  realities.  Now  everyone  wants  to 
get  on  the  bandwagon.”  iE^^P 


“Our  advertising  held  up  all  year.  Ninety  percent 
of  it  is  local,  but  this  could  change  because  Anglo 
companies  are  starting  to  recognize  the  buying 
power  in  our  communities.” 
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Overhauling  The 
Secrecy  Process 

Congressman  plans  to  introduce  a  bill  that  would  set 
standards  for  classifying  national  security  documents 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

LEGISLATION  IS  BEING  drafted 
that  would  overhaul  the  country’s  sys¬ 
tem  of  classifying  national  security 
documents. 

Building  on  efforts  begun  in  the  last 
Congress,  Rep.  Dan  Glickman  (D- 
Kan.)  plans  to  introduce  a  bill  that 
would  set  statutory  standards  for  classi¬ 
fication  of  information. 

“The  implosion  of  the  Soviet  Union 
and  the  end  of  the  Cold  War  has  fun¬ 
damentally  changed  the  world,”  Glick¬ 
man  said.  “In  national  security  affairs, 
as  in  other  areas,  this  change  offers  an 
opportunity  to  review  old  ways  of  do¬ 
ing  business  and  discard  those  prac¬ 
tices  and  procedures  that  are  no  longer 
useful  or  necessary.” 


Speaking  to  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation’s  Standing  Committee  on 
Law  and  National  Security  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  he  pointed  out  another  oppor¬ 
tunity  created  by  the  end  of  the  Cold 
War:  “The  chance  to  review  policies 
promoting  secrecy,  which  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  name  of  national  security 
and  continued,  with  little  change,  for 
nearly  half  a  century. 

“1  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we 
make  our  national  security  establish¬ 
ment  more  open  and  understandable 
to  the  American  people.” 

Glickman  also  would  like  the  House 
Intelligence  Committee,  of  which  he  is 
chairman,  to  look  at  the  policy  for  se¬ 
curity  classifications  and  “the  secrecy 
which  continues  to  surround  the  intel¬ 
ligence  budget  figure.” 

Pointing  out  that  with  the  fall  of  the 


Soviet  Union,  “no  potential  adversary 
now  exists  for  whom  possession  of  this 
information  would  make  any  measur¬ 
able  difference,”  Glickman  said  he 
wants  to  declassify  the  aggregate  intel¬ 
ligence  budget  figure. 

“If  classification  of  the  aggregate 
budget  figure  cannot  be  justified  on 
national  security  grounds,  its  only 
practical  result  is  to  prevent  the  Amer¬ 
ican  taxpayer  from  knowing  how  much 
is  spent  on  intelligence.” 

Historically,  standards  for  classifying 
information  have  been  set  by  executive 
order,  not  Congress.  In  fact,  Glickman 
said,  the  Clinton  administration  is 
working  on  an  executive  order  that 
would  reduce  overclassification  and 
declassify  much  of  “the  mountain”  of 
material  currently  classified. 


While  supporting  those  goals,  he 
added  that  he  believes  “there  should 
be  a  specific  statutory  basis  for  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  president  in  this  area. 
While  presidents  have  relied  on  their 
implied  powers,  the  extent  of  their 
constitutional  authority  on  classifica¬ 
tion  matters  has  never  been  settled.” 

Glickman  explained,  “The  bill  will 
provide  only  the  essential  elements  of 
a  classification  policy.  The  details  and 
implementing  procedures  will  be  left  to 
the  executive  branch  with  a  require¬ 
ment  that  they  be  reviewed  and  ap¬ 
proved  by  Congress  using  expedited 
legislative  procedures.” 

The  bill  would  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  A  test  for  classification  that  would 
balance  the  public’s  interest  in  know¬ 
ing  against  possible  harm  to  national 


security  if  the  information  is  released, 
with  a  presumption  in  favor  of  disclo¬ 
sure. 

•  Two  classification  levels:  One  for 
information  that  could  cause  “excep¬ 
tionally  grave  damage”  to  national  se¬ 
curity  if  disclosed  and  the  other  for  in¬ 
formation  the  release  of  which  could 
cause  “serious  damage.” 

For  both,  “damage  would  have  to 
have  been  susceptible  to  identification 
or  description  when  the  original  classi¬ 
fication  decision  was  made.” 

•  Stipulation  of  who  may  classify  in¬ 
formation  and  how  that  authority  is 
achieved. 

•  Duration  of  classification,  with 
specific  ending  periods. 

For  cases  in  which  specific  data 
could  not  be  fixed,  limits  would  be  es¬ 
tablished,  such  as  10  years  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  “exceptionally  grave  dam¬ 
age”  category  and  six  years  for  informa¬ 
tion  in  the  “serious  damage”  area. 

•  A  procedure  for  reviewing  classifi¬ 
cation  decisions  and  extension  of  clas¬ 
sification  when  warranted. 

“The  bill’s  purpose  is  to  subject  the 
issue  of  classification  to  the  public  de¬ 
bate  which  because  of  the  Cold  War 
and  associated  concerns,  it  has  never 
had. 

My  objective  is  to  not  only  stimulate 
that  debate  but,  at  its  conclusion,  to 
codify  a  classification  policy  which  re¬ 
flects  that  in  an  open  society,  the  con¬ 
struction  by  government  of  a  barrier  to 
the  free  flow  of  information  should  be 
a  last  resort  when  harm  to  the  nation 
is  clear,  not  a  first  resort  because  it  is 
easy  to  do  and  requires  little  justifica¬ 
tion,”  Glickman  said. 

Donation  to  college 

PROVIDENCE  JOURNAL  CO.  has 
donated  $200,000  to  Providence  Col¬ 
lege  to  develop  technologies  for  liberal 
arts  programs. 


“I  believe  that  it  is  time  that  we  make  our 
national  security  establishment  more  open  and 
understandable  to  the  American  people.” 
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Purcell  To  Buy 
Boston  Herald 


by  Qeorge  Qarneau 

BOSTON  HERALD  PUBLISHER 
Patrick  Purcell,  grabbing  “the  opportu¬ 
nity  of  a  lifetime,”  has  agreed  to  buy 
the  tabloid  competitor  to  the  Boston 
Globe  from  News  Corp.  Ltd.,  headed 
by  Rupert  Murdoch. 

Terms  were  not  disclosed.  Bank  of 
Boston  provided  some  financing,  Mur¬ 
doch  none,  Purcell  said,  adding  that  he 
had  no  partners. 

The  deal,  scheduled  to  close  Feb.  14, 
does  not  include  the  paper’s  Harrison 
Avenue  property,  which  will  be  leased. 

The  transaction,  which  news  reports 
valued  at  $10  million  to  $20  million, 
allows  Murdoch  to  acquire  WFXT, 
Boston’s  Channel  25,  a  key  distribution 
outlet  for  his  Fox  Television  network. 

Murdoch  was  forced  to  sell  the  sta¬ 
tion  in  1989  to  comply  with  Federal 
Communications  Commission  regula¬ 
tions  barring  one  company  from  own¬ 
ing  a  daily  newspaper  and  TV  station 
in  the  same  market. 

The  Australian-born,  naturalized 
U.S.  citizen  said  he  had  “very  mixed 
emotions”  about  selling  the  Herald,  a 


Patrick  Purcell 


training  ground  for  News  Corp.  execu¬ 
tives. 

The  Herald  reported  that  Murdoch 
and  Purcell,  who  are  friends,  struck  a 
handshake  deal  Jan.  18  in  Los  Angeles. 

The  Herald  moves  from  chain  to  in¬ 
dependent  ownership  just  a  year  after 
its  competition,  the  Globe,  was  ac¬ 
quired  by  giant  New  York  Times  Co. 

Purcell  said  he  will  step  down  as 


president  and  CEO  of  News  Corp.’s 
U.S.  subsidiary.  News  America  Pub¬ 
lishing  Inc.,  and  as  publisher  of  its 
New  York  Post. 

Murdoch  acquired  the  Post  last  year 
from  bankruptcy  after  the  FCC  waived 
the  cross-ownership  rule  so  he  could 
own  the  money-losing  New  York 
tabloid  and  New  Yotk  station  WYNY- 
TV. 

Murdoch  has  said  he  expects  the 
Post  to  lose  $5  million  to  $10  million  a 
year. 

Purcell  said  the  Herald  is  “in  the 
black”  but  gave  no  details.  Tbe  tabloid 
sells  220,000  papers  daily,  214,000  Sun¬ 
day,  compared  with  the  broadsheet 
Globe,  which  sells  508,000  daily, 
814,000  Sunday.  The  Herald  gets  a 
fraction  of  the  advertising  in  the  mar¬ 
ket. 

“We  know  Boston  needs  and  can 
support  two  daily  newspapers,”  Purcell 
said  at  a  news  conference  Feb.  4. 

He  acknowledged  that  without 
News  Corp.’s  deep  pockets,  “we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  have  to  make  it  on  our  own.” 

In  typical  tabloid  style,  the  Herald 
devoted  its  entire  front  page  and  five 
inside  pages  to  the  story. 

Three  days  after  the  announcement, 
Murdoch  named  former  News  America 
chief  executive  and  former  News  Corp. 


director  Martin  Singerman,  67,  to  re¬ 
place  Purcell  at  the  Post. 

Singerman  told  the  New  York  Times 
that  the  Post  plans  to  invest  millions  of 
dollars  in  color  press  equipment,  and 
probably  a  new  production  plant,  and 
to  move  from  its  headquarters  on 
South  Street  to  midtown  Manhattan. 

Purcell,  46,  a  native  New  Yorker  who 
started  out  after  college  in  1969  as  an 


office  boy  at  the  New  York  Daily  News, 
has  been  publisher  of  the  Herald  since 
1984,  two  years  after  Murdoch  bought 
it  for  $1  million  from  Hearst  Corp. 

He  said  subsidies  from  its  parent 
company  gradually  declined  and  “we’ve 
basically  been  standing  on  our  own  for 


(See  Purcell  on  page  43) 


Martin  Singerman 


The  transaction,  which  news  reports  valued  at  $10 
million  to  $20  million,  allows  Murdoch  to  acquire 
WFXT,  Boston’s  Channel  25,  a  key  distribution 
outlet  for  his  Fox  Television  network. 
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Covering  NAFTA. 

Panel  examines  reporting  on  the  North  America  Free  Trade 
Agreement;  columnist  faults  TV  for  ‘anecdotal’  coverage 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

THE  DEBATE  ABOUT  the  North 
America  Free  Trade  Agreement  was  te- 
ported  extensively,  hut  some  wonder 
whether  the  quality  of  that  coverage 
might  have  been  better. 

Opinions  range  from  those  who  ar¬ 
gue  that  reporters  were  among  the  “in¬ 
tellectual  elite”  who  supported  the 
measure  to  others  who  maintain  that 
the  media  did  not  adequately  explain 
what  the  treaty’s  effect  on  jobs  might 
he  to  some  who  were  critical  of  the 
“anecdotal”  reportage. 

These  views  and  others  were  aired 
during  a  panel  discussion  hosted  by  the 


Freedom  Forum  in  Arlington,  Va.,  dur¬ 
ing  which  journalists  who  covered 
NAFTA  offered  their  assessments. 

“The  NAFTA  debate  was  a  very  pe¬ 
culiar  one  in  this  city  and  the  country 
because  the  divisions  were  not  the  usu¬ 
al  left-tight,  conservative-liberal,  Re¬ 
publican-Democrat  split.  The  division 
was  more  horizontal,”  explained  Neu’S- 
day  columnist  Lars-Erik  Nelson. 

“It  was  an  elite,  monied  people,  ed¬ 
ucated  people,  [as]  pro-NAFTA  gener¬ 
ally  and  working-class  people,  labor 
unions  ...  in  the  opposition  .  .  .  ,” 
Nelson  said. 

In  that  split,  he  said,  “journalists  are 
among  the  educated  and,  in  this  town, 
among  the  telatively  affluent.  So  1 
think  journalists  found  themselves  for 
the  first  time  almost  universally  sympa¬ 
thizing  with  the  arguments  of  one  side 
of  a  debate.” 

Nelson  said  this  showed  in  the  op¬ 
ed  pages,  “where  almost  all  of  the 
columnists  were  for  NAFTA,  almost  all 


the  editorial  pages  in  the  country  were 
for  NAFTA.” 

What  troubled  him  was  “an  assump¬ 
tion,  1  think,  on  the  part  of  NAFTA 
proponents  that  any  intelligent  person 
was  for  NAFTA  ....  Therefore,  any¬ 
body  who  opposed  NAFTA  was  either 
unintelligent  or  on  the  take,  had  some 
devious  motive  for  opposing  it,  either 
political  ...  or  they’d  been  bought  by  a 
labor  union. 

“I  think  we  ought  to  examine  our¬ 
selves  pretty  carefully  before  we  assume 
elitist  positions  in  the  public  press,” 
Nelson  said. 

Washington  Post  business  columnist 
James  Classman  agreed,  admitting  he 


“found  it  very  difficult  to  oppose 
NAFTA.” 

However,  he  added,  “there  are  some 
issues,  some  economic  issues,  some 
public  policy  issues,  where  presenting 
both  sides  as  though  they  carried  equal 
weight  does  disservice  to  truth  and  to 
reality.” 

Classman,  who  said  he  believes  that 
the  NAFTA  vote  should  not  have  been 
as  close  as  it  was,  said  the  issue  was  not 
just  a  “question  of  the  importance  of 
free  trade,”  but  a  “much  simpler  issue” 
—  market  opening. 

“Now  maybe  our  Mexican  friends 
would  have  gotten  offended,  but  1  al¬ 
ways  felt  that  the  main  issue  in 
NAFTA  was  America  should  blast 
open  the  Mexican  markets  the  same 
way  that  we  should  blast  open  Eastern 
markets,”  he  said. 

“1  think  that  the  reason  NAFTA 
had  a  tough  time  was  not  only  that  the 
issue  was  not  presented  very  well  by 
the  proponents  but  also  because  Amer¬ 


icans  felt  that  their  economy  was  a  lot 
worse  off  than  the  reality,”  he  added, 
criticizing  covetage,  “not  so  much  in 
the  elite  press,  not  so  much  in  news¬ 
papers,  hut  on  television,  [where]  we 
get  night  after  night  this  drumbeat  of 
negative  news  .... 

“The  press,  especially  on  TV,  seems 
to  have  this  genius  for  turning  good 
news  into  bad  news,”  Classman  said, 
quoting  a  media  observer  who  noted 
that  the  discovery  of  electricity  would 
have  been  reported  on  TV  as  a  bad  day 
for  candle  makers. 

He  did,  however,  point  out  that  cer¬ 
tain  all-business  news  TV  programs  do 
cover  these  issues  well. 

“Anecdotes  are  the  guts  of  televi¬ 
sion,  and  yet,  anecdotes  really  don’t 
describe  what’s  going  on  in  an  econo¬ 
my,”  he  said. 

“This  country  has  better  statistical 
information  than,  1  think,  any  other 
country  in  the  world.  It’s  not  hard  to 
find  out  what’s  going  on  in  the  econo¬ 
my,  and  yet,  it’s  not  reported,  or  it’s  re¬ 
ported  in  a  very  negative  way.” 

Pointing  to  research  that  looked  at 
17,000  television  news  stories  about  the 
economy.  Classman  said  the  research¬ 
ers  found  that  only  half  used  statistics. 

“Now,  personally,  1  write  a  column 
which  I  hope  is  accessible  and  chatty, 
but  the  idea  of  doing  anything  about 
economics  and  not  using  statistics  is 
something  1  find  unfathomable,”  he 
said.  “It’s  like  writing  about  a  sports 
event  without  telling  you  what  the 
score  is  or  telling  you  what  the  weath¬ 
er’s  going  to  he  tomorrow  without  giv¬ 
ing  the  temperature.” 

In  addition.  Classman  said  he 
thinks  television  coverage  of  NAFTA 
exacerbated  the  division  between  elites 
and  blue-collar  people. 

“Unfortunately,  thete’s  a  division  in 
who  reads  newspapers  and  who  watch¬ 
es  television,  especially  for  their  only 
information,”  he  said. 

“And  1  think  what  happened  here 
with  NAFTA  was  a  lot  of  people,  by 
watching  television  and  getting  night 
after  night  this  incredibly  negative 


“  a  lot  of  people,  by  watching  television  and 
getting  night  after  night  this  incredibly  negative 
news,  were  scared  to  death  about  their  own  jobs 
when  they  really  shouldn’t  have  been.” 
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news,  were  scared  to  death  about  their 
own  jobs  when  they  really  shouldn’t 
have  been.  It  was  unjustified  by  the  re¬ 
ality,  and  so  that  made  it  even  worse.” 

Classman  also  was  critical  of  Ameri¬ 
cans’  lack  of  understanding  about  ba¬ 
sic  economics  and  of  the  press’  failure 
to  explain  it. 

He  said  that  because  “elements  of 
the  press  .  .  .  don’t  understand  these 
sort  of  basics  of  economics  ...  we  get 
people  all  scared,  all  upset  about  things 
they  shouldn’t  be  upset  about.” 

Drew  Fagan,  Washington  corresjx>n- 
dent  at  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail, 
said  this  debate  took  place  five  or  six 
years  ago  in  his  country,  when  the 
United  States  and  Canada  were  nego¬ 
tiating  their  free  trade  agreement. 

By  the  time  NAFTA,  which  includ¬ 
ed  Mexico,  was  proposed,  Canada  “was 
very  much  the  third  wheel,”  Fagan 
said. 

“We  decided  to  enter  into  that  pri¬ 
marily  to  protect  our  access  to  the 
United  States  market,”  he  explained. 
“Mexico  is  nowhere  near  as  important 
to  Canadians  as  the  United  States  is 
...  so  the  debate  was  nowhere  near  as 
important  as  the  debate  was  in  1988. 
And  that  was  reflected  in  the  news 
coverage.” 

Fagan  said  there  was  much  less  cov¬ 
erage  of  NAFTA  in  Canadian  media, 
“in  part  because  the  agreement  is  real¬ 
ly  an  add-on.” 

What  happened  in  1993  was  the 
elite  press,  “not  just  on  the  editorial 
boards  but  in  articles  as  well,  by  and 
large  taking  a  perspective  that  was  it’s 
a  no-brainer.  We’d  gone  through  this 
in  1988.  Mexico  is  an  emerging  market. 
It  is  opportunities  for  us.” 

After  arriving  in  the  United  States, 
however,  “it  was  fascinating  to  watch 
the  Americans  debate  NAFTA  because 
Americans  were  going  through  what 
Canada  went  through  in  1988,”  Fagan 
said. 

He  also  found  it  “fascinating  to  no¬ 
tice  that  Canada  was  effectively  invisi¬ 
ble  in  that  debate  .... 

“Watching  the  coverage,  often  the 
deal  would  be  written  about  as  if  it 
were  a  bilateral  deal  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States,”  Fagan  said, 
noting  that  he  was  not  surprised,  given 
the  circumstances  of  the  earlier  trade 
deal. 

“There  is  a  hole,  however,  1  think, 
in  Canadian  coverage  as  well,”  he  said. 
“And  that  lies  in  our  ability  to  cover 
Mexico.  One  thing  the  Americans 
have  managed  to  do  is  be  far  more  all- 


encompassing  when  it  comes  to  the 
media  effort  to  cover  what’s  going  on 
in  Mexico.” 

That  should  change  as  Canadian  in¬ 
terests  in  Mexico  increase,  he  added. 

Although  Dallas  Morning  News 
Washington  bureau  reporter  David 
LaGesse’s  position  is  a  direct  result  of 
the  agreement  —  “proof  that  NAFTA 
does  create  jobs,  at  least  one”  —  he 
said  he  personally  was  ambivalent 
about  the  pact. 

The  paper’s  editorial  page,  however, 
was  “just  this  side  of  crusading,”  La- 
Gesse  said.  “Our  paper  generally 
doesn’t  take  part  in  crusades,  but  they 
felt  very  strongly  about  this  and  it  was 
reflected  in  what  1  thought  were 
thoughtful  presentations  but  clearly 
falling  on  the  side  for  NAFTA. 

“1  think  that  much  of  our  coverage 
came  out  of  the  business  page,  which 
tended  to  show  more  the  economic  is¬ 


sues,  and  in  that  sense  probably  did  re¬ 
flect  more  of  the  arguments  that 
NAFTA  would  benefit  both  sides  eco¬ 
nomically,”  he  said. 

“We  did,  though,  also  give  extensive 
coverage  to  the  problems  along  the 
border,  both  before  and  in  the  context 
of  the  NAFTA  debate  and,  1  think,  in 
the  larger  sense  did  give  it  some  bal¬ 
ance. 

“When  it  came  to  our  coverage  in 
Washington,  I’ll  take  some  criticism 
there  because  1  did  not  try  to  tackle 
the  economic  issues,”  LaGesse  said. 
“Having  come  to  the  debate  as  late  as  1 
did,  1  really  covered  it  more  as  a  horse 
race,  as  a  political  story.  So  1  certainly 
don’t  feel  that  1  added  much  to  the 
substance  of  the  debate.  But  in  the 
end,  1  think  it  was  a  fascinating  politi¬ 
cal  story.  That’s  what  1  came  to  Wash¬ 
ington  to  write  about.” 

LaGesse  was  one  of  the  few  panelists 
to  defend  the  electronic  media  for 
“providing  more  of  the  emotional  side 
of  the  debate.” 

“Maybe,  in  the  larger  scheme  of 
things,  there  was  some  balance,”  he 
said,  explaining  that  he  thinks  “the 


print  medium  in  particular  did  focus 
on  the  politics,  did  tend  to  focus  more 
on  the  arcane  issues,  the  economic  is¬ 
sues.  Maybe  the  electronic  medium 
was  needed  in  reflecting  some  of  the 
emotion  that  was  described,  some  of 
the  fear  that  was  described.” 

There  was  an  insatiable  appetite  for 
NAFTA  news  in  Mexico,  said  Jose 
Carreno  Figueras,  Washington  corre¬ 
spondent  at  El  Universal,  Mexico  City. 

“In  the  last  three  or  four  months,  we 
were  writing  three  and  four  stories  of 
NAFTA  a  day  around  different  aspects 
of  NAFTA,  with  different  statements, 
different  points,”  he  said.  “At  the  end, 
it  became  a  very  confusing  story  be¬ 
cause  it  was  very  difficult  to  sort 
through  the  amount  of  information 
that  we  were  receiving.” 

In  addition,  Carreno  explained,  the 
Mexican  media  style  is  more  declara¬ 
tive  than  explanatory. 


“What  is  not  stated  by  someone, 
what  is  not  said  by  Mr.  So-and-so  or 
something  like  that  is  almost  nonexis¬ 
tent.  So  there  is  very  little  space  for 
analysis,  very  little  space  for  what  is 
the  staple  of  American  media  —  what 
happened  is  this  and  this  and  you  just 
add  the  quotes  and  the  information  to 
support  the  central  story  .... 

“So  I’ll  take  my  resp)onsibility  in  the 
sense  that  we,  1  believe,  that  we  did 
not  do  a  good  job  about  presenting 
NAFTA  to  the  Mexican  public.” 

Compounding  the  situation  is  the 
relatively  small  range  of  the  Mexican 
print  media.  Carreno  said  there  are 
about  20  publications  in  Mexico  City 
that  combined  do  not  reach  a  million 
people. 

“So  we  have  very  little  penetration 
and  very  large  interest,  very  large  de¬ 
bate,”  he  said. 

Another  factor  was  that  for  more 
than  a  century,  Mexico  “has  felt  very 
mixed  feelings,  to  say  the  least,  about 
the  United  States  ....  For  150  years, 
we  have  been  a  very  insular  country. 


‘‘We  talked  about  job  dislocation.  Worker 
dislocation  is  what  we  often  said.  That  this 
means  that  people  will  lose  jobs.  Where  will 
they  go?  What  will  they  do?  I  don’t  think 
we  explained  that.” 
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Reporter 
Sans  Frontiers 

Seven-year-old  French  organization  works  to  ensure 
fair  treatment  of  journalists  throughout  the  world 


by  David  Hanlon 

“IF  THE  TRUTH  isn’t  free,  freedom 
isn’t  truth,”  said  a  French  institution, 
poet  Jacques  Prevert. 

Another  French  institution.  Re¬ 
porter  sans  Frontiers  (Reporters  with¬ 
out  Frontiers),  is  trying  to  ensure  that 
if  not  the  truth,  at  least  the  news  is 
free. 

The  news  needs  all  the  help  it  can 
get. 

For  the  first  time,  Europe  has  be¬ 
come  the  most  deadly  arena  in  the 
world  for  journalists  trying  to  do  their 
jobs,  according  to  a  1993  report  by  the 
RSF. 

Nicole  Du  Roy,  the  new  president  of 
the  seven-year-old  association,  put  it 
plainly,  “In  Vietnam,  60  journalists 
died  in  20  years  of  fighting.  In  just  two 


years,  over  30  journalists  have  been 
killed  in  the  ex -Yugoslavia.” 

Gen.  Lewis  McKenzie,  former  Cana¬ 
dian  commander  of  U.N.  forces  in 
Sarajevo,  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,  has 
noted,  “The  people  most  exposed  to 
shots  are  journalists.” 

And  Milan  Panic,  former  prime 
minister  of  Yugoslavia,  referring  to  Ser¬ 
bian  snipers,  said,  “  . .  .  every  time  they 
kill  a  journalist,  they  are  paid  $500.” 

Du  Roy  added,  “People  really  don’t 
want  journalists  doing  their  job.” 

And  not  only  in  the  Balkans. 

In  Turkey,  at  least  12  journalists 
were  killed  in  1992.  More  than  100 
journalists  were  sent  to  prison  in  that 
country  during  the  same  year,  with  10 


still  incarcerated.  In  China,  30  jour¬ 
nalists  are  imprisoned. 

One  of  the  RSF’s  functions  is  to  en¬ 
sure  that  every  time  journalists  are  put 
on  trial,  they  are  defended  properly. 

“Every  time  there  is  a  trial  against  a 
journalist  anywhere  in  the  world  and  if 
the  authorities  will  allow  it,  we  send 
out  a  lawyer,”  Du  Roy  said.  “We  recent¬ 
ly  sent  one  to  represent  the  Algerian 
newspaper  El  Watan." 

In  that  case,  the  paper’s  editor  and 
five  journalists  were  put  in  jail  because 
they  reported  an  attack  on  an  isolated 
police  station.  The  newspaper  had  its 
right  to  publish  suspended. 

“We  have  an  excellent  legal  team 
who  master  perfectly  international 
press  law,  and  they  are  volunteers,”  Du 
Roy  said. 

When  the  legal  route  fails,  the  group 


tries  to  “sponsor”  journalists.  A  maga¬ 
zine  or  television  or  radio  station 
agrees  to  do  stories  about  the  plight  of 
an  imprisoned  journalist  as  often  as 
possible. 

“In  1992,  there  were  40  journalists 
sponsored  by  RSF  and  13  were  freed,” 
she  said.  “That’s  great.  It’s  completely 
concrete.  We  wouldn’t  pretend  that  it 
is  due  solely  to  our  efforts,  but  accumu¬ 
lated  pressure  with  associations  like 
Amnesty  International  eventually 
makes  a  difference  to  governments 
who  don’t  like  to  get  negative  press.” 

Du  Roy,  a  senior  reporter  at  French 
cultural  magazine  Telerama,  has  spon¬ 
sored  three  journalists.  All  were  freed 
eventually. 

The  RSF  not  only  seeks  to  promote 
and  protect  press  liberty  in  a  legal 


sense  but  in  a  practical  one  as  well.  In 
Sarajevo,  Osblodenje,  or  the  “Daily 
Miracle”  as  it  was  nicknamed  in  Brit¬ 
ain,  received  a  lot  of  support  from  the 
RSF. 

“We  try  to  get  as  much  support  as 
possible  for  Osblodenje,”  Du  Roy  said. 
“We  sent  newsprint  to  them,  bought 
typewriters,  an  amateur  radio  and  a 
satellite  telephone.  We  also  got  them 
bulletproof  vests,  something  we  felt 
was  very  important.  All  Western  jour¬ 
nalists  in  Sarajevo,  even  if  it’s  for  two 
days,  are  supplied  with  bulletproof 
vests,  unlike  the  Osblodenje’s  reporters, 
who  are  there  all  the  time.  Five  of  its 
reporters  have  already  been  killed.” 

Du  Roy  is  no  stranger  to  harassment 
and  danger. 

“I  was  in  Malawi  four  years  ago  with 
a  photographer,  and  they  stuck  us  with 
an  officer  from  the  Ministry  of  Infor¬ 
mation  who  never  left  us  for  a  second. 
It  was  terrible.  We  had  authorization  to 
go  into  the  camps,  but  he  didn’t  want 
to  allow  it.  He  even  locked  us  in  our 
room.  It  became  an  enormous  psycho¬ 
logical  stress.” 

The  RSF  summarizes  the  state  of 
press  freedom  throughout  the  world,  a 
task  that  takes  a  year  to  complete. 

“Everyday,  journalists  check  the 
Agence  France  Press  wire  and  survey 
newspapers  and  reviews  from  through¬ 
out  the  world,”  Du  Roy  said. 

The  group  particularly  noted  a  re¬ 
port  by  the  Center  for  Public  Integrity 
and  its  conclusion  that  restrictions 
placed  on  journalists  in  war  zones  were 
for  political,  not  security,  reasons. 

“In  Europe,  the  biggest  problem  for 
newspapers  is  the  economic  censor,” 
Du  Roy  said.  “When  an  advertiser  pulls 
his  budget  from  a  newspaper,  the  ef¬ 
fects  are  very  serious.  You  have  to  be 
very  strong  to  withstand  that.  And 
that’s  the  danger  waiting  for  every 
newspaper  that  tries  to  be  indepen¬ 
dent.” 


“Every  time  there  is  a  trial  against  a  journalist 
anywhere  in  the  world  and  if  the  authorities  will 
allow  it,  we  send  out  a  lawyer,”  Du  Roy  said. 


Hanlon  is  a  free-lance  writer. 
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Journalism  Groups 
Urge  Access  To 
DMV  Records 

Concerned  about  proposed  House  bill  that  would  restrict 
information  that  can  be  released  by  motor  vehicle  agencies 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

UNLIKE  IN  THE  Senate,  a  House  of 
Representatives  subcommittee  plans  to 
carefully  consider  legislation  restricting 
access  to  information  released  by  mo¬ 
tor  vehicle  agencies. 

Bills  introduced  in  November  by 
Rep.  Jim  Moran  (D-Va.)  and  Sen.  Bar¬ 
bara  Boxer  (D-Calif. )  would  restrict 
accessibility  to  drivers’  personal  infor¬ 
mation  —  such  as  name,  address  and 
in  some  cases  Social  Security  number 
—  available  in  some  states  simply  to 
anyone  who  gives  a  license  plate  num¬ 
ber  to  that  state’s  motor  vehicles  divi¬ 
sion.  The  bills  were  opposed  by  the 
newspaper  industry  from  the  start 
(E&P,  Nov.  13,  1993,  p.  14). 

No  hearing  was  held  regarding  S. 
1589,  which  was  tacked  onto  the  crime 
bill  as  an  amendment  shortly  before 
Congress  adjourned  in  December.  The 
crime  bill  is  pending. 

Tremendous  interest  in  the  bill  — 
both  pro  and  con  —  then  focused  on 
the  House,  where  the  Judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee’s  Subcommittee  on  Civil  and 
Constitutional  Rights  recently  held 
hearings  during  two  days  on  H.R.  3365. 

Subcommittee  chairman  Don  Ed¬ 
wards  (D-Calif.)  said  that  despite  the 
Senate’s  quick  action  on  the  measure, 
“we  plan  to  give  it  careful  considera¬ 
tion,”  which  includes  a  look  at  any 
First  Amendment  implications. 

Noting  that  “many  times,  legislation 
is  not  all  black  and  white  but  subtle 
shades  of  gray,”  Rep.  Howard  Coble 
(R-N.C.)  echoed  Edwards’  concerns 
about  a  lack  of  a  hearing  in  the  Sen¬ 
ate. 

“This  legislation  was  crafted  with 
good  intentions,”  Coble  said,  “but  the 
more  we  steam  into  these  waters,  we 


run  into  shoals  and  reefs  of  objections. 
I  think  maybe  we  can  negotiate  some 
of  these  shoals  and  reefs.” 

Highlighting  the  objections  of  a 
number  of  journalism  associations 
were  Lucy  Dalglish,  national  chair¬ 
woman  of  the  Society  of  Professional 
Journalists  Freedom  of  Information 
Committee,  and  Rich  Oppel,  Washing¬ 
ton  bureau  chief  of  Knight-Ridder 
Newspapers. 

“As  a  woman  who  has  been  stalked, 
I  acknowledge  the  urge  to  protect  is  in¬ 


stinctive,”  Dalglish  said,  referring  to  an 
experience  nearly  10  years  ago,  when 
she  was  followed  by  a  man  she  had  met 
only  briefly  in  an  informal  setting. 
Dalglish  was  frightened  but  not  hurt, 
and  the  harassment  eventually  ended. 

“However,”  she  continued,  “this  hill 
will  do  little  to  protect  the  vulnerable 
from  people  who  really  want  to  do 
them  harm.  And  it  will  do  great  harm 
to  the  ability  of  journalists  to  serve  the 
public.” 

Dalglish  pointed  to  a  series  of  print 
and  broadcast  stories  that  were  pro¬ 
duced  using  motor  vehicle  information 
and  told  the  subcommittee,  “The  me¬ 
dia  are  not  looking  for  special  privi¬ 
leges.  This  information  should  be 
available  to  anyone.” 

One  approach  being  considered  by 
the  subcommittee  is  allowing  people  to 


“opt  out,”  which  allows  them  to  request 
that  their  address  not  be  given  out  or 
that  they  be  excluded  from  direct-mar¬ 
keting  lists.  The  “opt  out”  system  is 
similar  to  having  an  unlisted  telephone 
number. 

“We  do  not  support  this  so-called 
‘opt  out’  approach  because  public 
records  should  be  accessible  to  the 
public  that  owns  and  pays  for  them,” 
Dalglish  said,  “but  we  find  this  ap¬ 
proach  to  be  the  least  objectionable  al¬ 
ternative.” 


Constitutional  questions  also  are 
raised  by  the  legislation,  Dalglish 
pointed  out,  adding,  “I  would  antici¬ 
pate  a  legal  challenge  on  First  Amend¬ 
ment  grounds  should  you  pass  this  bill. 

“The  Supreme  Court  has  made  clear 
on  numerous  occasions  that  the  public 
has  a  right  to  information  about  the 
operation  of  its  government,  particu¬ 
larly  in  cases  where  the  records  histori¬ 
cally  have  been  open  to  the  press  and 
public  and  openness  has  served  the 
public  interest.  That  is  clearly  the  situ¬ 
ation  here,”  she  said. 

“Given  the  list  of  organizations, 
agencies  and  businesses  that  are  al¬ 
lowed  free  access  to  the  information, 
the  hill  also  unconstitutionally  ex¬ 
cludes  the  public  and  the  media  from 
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“We  do  not  support  this  so-called  ‘opt  out’ 
approach  because  public  records  should  be 
accessible  to  the  public  that  owns  and  pays  for 
them,”  Dalglish  said,  “but  we  find  this  approach  to 
be  the  least  objectionable  alternative.” 
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Campus  Journalism 


Student  squares  off 
with  NX  Times 

Says  newspaper  story  about  campus  reaction 
to  railroad  murders  was  off  base;  Times 
defends  its  coverage,  feuds  with  campus  PR  man 


by  Allan  Wolper 

KATHLEEN  SLAVIN  READ  a  New 
York  Times  story  about  a  former  Adel- 
phi  University  student  charged  with 
six  murders  on  a  Long  Island,  N.Y., 
evening  commuter  train  and  faxed  an 
angry  protest  to  the  newspaper. 

“As  an  Adelphi  student  and  .  .  .  co- 
editor  of  the  Delphian,  the  student 
newspaper,  I  question  your  journalistic 
integrity  when  you  interview  students 
who  have  no  relation  to  the  case  .  .  . 
Slavin  wrote  to  the  Times. 

Her  critique,  which  was  published 
Dec.  26  at  the  bottom  of  the  Times’ 
letters  to  the  editor,  was  the  only  pub¬ 
lic  notice  of  the  dispute  between  the 
newspaper  and  Adelphi. 

Slavin’s  complaint  primarily  was 
aimed  at  a  Times  interview  with  an 
Adelphi  student,  who  said  faculty 
members  were  indifferent  to  the  rail¬ 
road  tragedy. 

“Students  discussed  what  hap¬ 
pened,”  the  Times  quoted  Adelphi  ju¬ 
nior  Lisa  Henderson  as  saying.  “But 


Kathleen  Slavin 


son  of  Brooklyn  is  accused  of  firing  a 
gun  indiscriminately  in  a  car  of  the 
Long  Island  Railroad. 

“I  spent  45  minutes  in  a  class  dis¬ 
cussing  the  matter  because  the  profes- 


“ Several  staff  members  showed  me  a  memo  from 
the  Adelphi  president  [Peter  Diamandopoulos] 
telling  them  not  to  talk  to  the  press.” 


the  professors  are  acting  as  if  nothing 
happened.” 

Slavin  said  the  Times  misrepresent¬ 
ed  campus  behavior  during  the  days  af¬ 
ter  the  incident  in  which  Colin  Fergu- 

Wolper,  an  associate  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  Newark  campus  of 
Rutgers  University,  covers  campus 
journalism  for  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SOT  felt  that  students  needed  to  express 
their  fear,  anxiety  and  anger,”  Slavin 
wrote  in  her  critique  to  the  Times. 

The  Times  article  focused  on  the 
academic  career  of  Ferguson,  35,  who 
was  charged  with  killing  six  people  and 
injuring  17  others  Dec.  7  on  an 
evening  rush-hour  commuter  train. 

Ferguson,  who  is  black,  was  sus¬ 
pended  from  Adelphi  in  June  1991  af¬ 


ter  he  threatened  teachers  and  stu¬ 
dents,  often  shouting  racial  epithets  at 
them. 

What  was  left  out 

The  Times  left  out  the  last  half  of 
Slavin’s  letter,  which  accused  the  news¬ 
paper  of  fomenting  racism  by  detailing 
the  fears  of  Tom  Bauer,  manager  of  the 
campus  bookstore. 

“What’s  to  stop  somebody  from  com¬ 
ing  in  and  saying  you’re  the  bookstore 
manager,”  the  Times  quoted  Bauer  as 
saying.  “You’re  the  bookstore  manager. 
You  charged  me  $400  for  my  books  last 
semester.  Boom.” 

Slavin  said  Bauer,  who  works  for  the 
Barnes  &  Noble  book  chain  and  is  not 
a  university  employee,  should  not  have 
been  included  in  the  story. 

“The  only  purpose  that  comments 
like  Tom  Bauer’s  serve  ...  is  to  inspire 
fear  and  further  stereotypes,  contribut¬ 
ing  to  an  environment  of  ignorance 
that  we  at  Adelphi  would  try  to  avoid,” 
she  wrote. 

Slavin  praised  the  Times  for  includ¬ 
ing  interviews  with  Alvin  Makepela,  a 
history  professor  from  South  Africa, 
and  Dr.  Hugh  Wilson,  director  of  the 
school’s  Suburban  Studies  Department, 
both  of  whom  knew  Ferguson.  But  the 
Times  also  cut  that  part  of  the  letter. 

Why  she  wrote  it 

Slavin,  a  20-year-old  English  major 
with  a  minor  in  secondary  education 
and  no  desire  to  become  a  journalist, 
said  the  Times  had  let  her  down. 

“I  was  so  shocked  when  I  read  that 
story,”  she  said  in  an  interview.  “It  was 
so  wrong.  I  had  expected  more  from 
them.  I  was  so  upset  I  needed  to  tell 
them. 

“If  the  Times  reporter  had  spoken  to 
enough  people,  she  would  have  found 
out  that  lots  of  professors  were  talking 
to  their  students  about  the  case,”  she 
said,  noting  it  was  the  first  time  she  had 
ever  penned  a  complaint  to  an  editor. 

Reporter  responds 

Diana  jean  Schemo,  the  Times’  Long 
Island  correspondent  who  wrote  the  ar¬ 
ticle,  said  her  story  reflected  the  mood 
of  the  campus  the  day  she  was  there. 

“The  student  I  quoted  was  in  the 
cafeteria  with  four  others,”  Schemo  re¬ 
called.  “They  all  nodded  while  she 
spoke.  And  I  must  have  interviewed 
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about  20  others.  If  one  of  them  had  said 
my  teacher  was  discussing  the  case,  I 
would  have  published  it. 

“I  would  have  loved  to  have  heard 
that  the  university  was  doing  something 
to  promote  openness.  Adelphi  was  try¬ 
ing  to  quash  any  kind  of  publicity.  Sev¬ 
eral  staff  members  showed  me  a  memo 
from  the  Adelphi  president  [Peter  Dia- 
mandopoulos]  telling  them  not  to  talk 
to  the  press.” 

Schemo  said  a  security  guard  walked 
into  the  office  of  a  professor  she  was  in¬ 
terviewing  and  demanded  that  their 
discussion  continue  off  campus. 

“I  have  never  heard  of  anything  like 
that  happening  on  a  campus  before,” 
she  said.  “I  had  to  sneak  around  like  a 
criminal  to  do  an  honest  job.  So  when 
the  students  in  the  cafeteria  told  me 
their  professors  didn’t  want  to  discuss 
the  case,  it  fit  in  with  what  the  univer¬ 
sity  was  doing.” 

Michael  Oreskes,  the  Times  metro¬ 
politan  editor,  agreed. 

“We  stand  by  our  story,”  he  said.  “We 
did  the  very  best  job  we  could  under 
the  very  severe  restrictions  the  univer¬ 
sity  placed  on  our  reporting.” 

Why  media  were  banned 

Vince  Passaro,  director  of  communi¬ 
cations  at  Adelphi,  said  the  university 
tried  to  keep  the  media  off  the  campus 
because  it  was  finals  week  and  produc¬ 
ers  from  tabloid  television  crime  pro¬ 
grams  were  becoming  disruptive. 

“We  didn’t  want  a  circus  on  campus,” 
he  said.  “We  said  no  to  Current  Affair 
and  no  to  Hard  Copy.  The  reason  the 
security  people  went  to  Professor  Alvin 
Makepela’s  office  was  because  they 
found  out  there  were  camera  crews  out¬ 
side  the  door  trying  to  interview  him.” 

Makepela,  who  knew  Ferguson,  was 
quoted  extensively  in  Schemo’s  article. 

Passaro  said  he  treated  everyone  con¬ 
nected  with  the  media  with  the  same 
disrespect. 

“We  threw  Bob  Fresco,  the  Newsday 
reporter,  out  of  our  office,”  he  said.  “We 
told  all  the  reporters  that  if  we  found 
them  interviewing  people  on  campus, 
we  would  tell  them  to  leave.” 

Passaro  noted  that  Jonathan  Rabi- 
novitz,  another  Times  reporter  based 
on  Long  Island,  had  pressed  him  for 
leads  about  Ferguson’s  private  and  aca¬ 
demic  life. 

“It  floored  me,”  Passaro  said.  “He 
asked  me  who  do  I  go  to  to  interview  to 
find  information  on  him. 

“I  said  it  was  against  federal  law  for 
us  to  provide  private  information  on 
our  students  and  we  wouldn’t  do  it.  The 


reporters  wanted  me  to  do  their  work 
for  them.” 

He  said  the  university  did  not  stop 
any  professors  from  being  interviewed 
off  campus. 

Rabinovitz  was  contacted  at  the 
Times'  Long  Island  bureau  and  read 
Passaro’s  comments. 

“I  don’t  want  to  say  anything  about 
that,”  he  said. 

Times  vs.  Adelphi 

The  dispute  between  the  Times  and 
Adelphi  began  Dec.  8,  a  day  after  the 


massacre. 

The  Times  in  the  third  paragraph  of 
its  lead  front-page  story  said  Ferguson 
had  been  on  the  Dean’s  List  at  Adelphi. 

Passaro  immediately  sent  a  fax  to  the 
Times  city  room,  saying  the  coverage 
continued  a  history  of  substandard  re¬ 
porting  about  Long  Island. 

“Our  confidence  in  the  ability  of  the 
Times  to  report  a  local  story,  already 
tenuous,  was  shaken  this  morning,”  he 
said. 


(See  Campus  on  page  43) 


—Dr.  Mimi  Silbert,  founder  of  Delancey  Street, 
San  Francisco’s  center  for  criminal  rehabilitation. 
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Newspeople  in  the  News 


Compiled  by  Ian  E.  Anderson 


Thomas  Lager 


Jack  Butcher 


Ed  Kost 


Chris  Bond 


Thpmas  Lager,  advertising  director 
at  the  Omaha  World-Herald,  has  been 
appointed  sales  and  marketing  director 
at  the  Birmingham  (Ala.)  News. 

Jack  Butcher,  general  manager  at 
the  Tampa  Tribune,  has  been  named 
publisher. 

He  succeeds  H.  Deyle  Harvill, 

who  retired  last  year. 

Lee  Huebner,  publisher  of  the  Inter' 
national  Herald  Tribune  from  1979  to 
1993,  has  been  named  professor  of 
communications  studies  and  journal¬ 
ism  in  the  School  of  Speech  and 
Medill  School  of  Journalism  at  North¬ 
western  University. 

Merrill  Harlsen,  chief  of  the  AP’s 
congressional  staff,  has  been  named 
news  editor  in  Washington. 

Philip  Schech,  director  of  news  and 
public  information  at  the  University  of 
Texas  Southwestern  Medical  Center  at 
Dallas,  has  been  elected  president  of 


the  Press  Club  of  Dallas  Foundation. 

Previously,  he  was  executive  business 
editor  at  the  Houston  Post  and  associ¬ 
ate  editor  of  the  defunct  Dallas  Times 
Herald. 

Patrick  Butler,  vice  president  of 
Newsweek  magazine  and  Legi-Slate, 
Washington  Post  Co.’s  information  ser¬ 
vices  unit,  has  been  appointed  vice 
president  of  the  company  with  respon¬ 
sibilities  for  public  policy,  new  business 
and  special  corporate  projects. 

Karl  Spain,  associate  publisher  of  the 
Prince  George’s  Journal,  Lanham,  Md., 
has  been  named  to  the  newly  created 
position  of  vice  president  of  market  de¬ 
velopment  at  Journal  Newspapers, 
Fairfax,  Va. 

Angela  Hardy,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  at  the  Journal,  takes  over  as  asso¬ 
ciate  publisher. 

Patrick  Birmingham,  retail  adver¬ 
tising  manager  at  the  Democrat  and 
Chronicle/TimeS'Union,  Rochester, 


N.Y.,  has  been  promoted  to  vice  presi¬ 
dent/advertising. 

Ed  Kost,  retail  sales  manager  at  the 
San  Jose  Mercury  News,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  retail  sales  manager,  major  ac¬ 
counts  group. 

Chris  Bond,  publisher  of  the  Forsyth 
County  News,  Cumming,  Ga.,  has 
been  named  publisher  of  the  Daily 
Comet,  Thibodaux,  La. 

He  succeeds  Jay  Lancon,  who  is 
retiring  after  a  39-year  career  in  the 
newspaper  business. 

Kathleen  MacDonald,  promotion 
manager  at  the  Denver  Post,  has  been 
appointed  director  of  community  rela¬ 
tions  at  the  National  Basketball  Asso¬ 
ciation’s  Denver  Nuggets  and  executive 
director  of  the  Denver  Nuggets  Com¬ 
munity  Fund. 

Francis  Zankewski,  sales  manager 
at  the  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Advocate, 
has  been  named  publisher  of  the  Hart¬ 
ford  Advocate,  a  sister  publication. 

Both  are  free-distributed  news/arts 
weekly  newspapers  owned  by  New 
Massachusetts  Media  Inc. 

Victoria  Smith,  exhibits  and  promo¬ 
tions  manager  at  the  Associated  Press, 
has  been  promoted  to  deputy  director 
of  corporate  communications. 

Jim  Schafor,  vice  president  of  indus¬ 
trial  relations  at  the  Seattle  Times,  is 
the  1993  recipient  of  the  newspaper’s 
Publisher’s  Circle  Senior  Management 
Award.  “The  award  honor  employees  at 
all  levels  who  consistently,  over  time, 
serve  as  role  models  for  the  rest  of  us,” 
said  Times  publisher  Frank  Blethen. 


the  most  experienced 
executive  recruiting  Hrm  in 
the  newspaper  industry 

Specialists  in  newspapers  and  broadcasting  for  two  decades. 
For  a  confidential  discussion,  call  708-991-6900. 
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Suspended 

L.A.  Times  staffer  faces  disciplinary  action  for 
allegedly  staging  a  photo;  photographer  denies  faking  it 


by  M.L.  Stein 

A  VETERAN  LOS  Angeles  Times 
photographer  was  suspended  for  seven 
days  and  may  face  other  disciplinary 
action  for  allegedly  staging  a  photo 
that  was  published  in  newspapers 
throughout  the  nation. 

Shot  during  Southern  California’s 
outbreak  of  wildfires  in  October,  the 
photo  by  Mike  Meadows  shows  a  weary 
firefighter  dousing  himself  with  water 
from  the  swimming  pool  of  a  burning 
house. 

Meadows  denied  faking  the  photo 
while  acknowledging  reports  that  he 
was  suspended  for  a  week  and  told  that 
on  his  return,  he  was  to  report  to  per¬ 


graph  is  contrary  to  Times  practice. 
The  Times  regrets  the  error.” 

Earlier,  the  Associated  Press  had 
sent  a  “Picture  Kill”  to  its  bureaus 
about  the  photo,  saying  the  Times  re¬ 
ported  that  the  photo  had  been  posed. 

Armstrong  said  the  firefighter  in  the 
photo  confirmed  that  the  shot  “had 
been  created.” 

“This  was  bad  judgment  on  the  part 
of  the  photographer,”  Armstrong  said. 
“If  I  have  anything  to  say  about  it,  it 
will  never  happen  again.” 

A  Times  public  relations  spokes¬ 
woman  said,  “We  do  not  stage  news 
photos.” 

She  refused  to  discuss  the  paper’s 
action  against  Meadows,  describing 


phy,  bought  a  Pentax  Spotmatic  and 
began  shooting  accidents  and  other 
things  I  saw  on  my  deliveries,”  he  re¬ 
called. 

The  Times,  which  had  been  buying 
his  free-lance  photos,  hired  him  as  a 
full-time  staff  photographer  after  he 
got  exclusive  photos  of  a  bomb  blast  in 
the  Pan  American  Airways  terminal  in 

1974. 

“That  was  my  big  break,”  Meadows 
said.  “Everybody  was  running  out  of 
the  building  and  I  ran  in  and  started 
shooting.” 

Pioneer  Press  adds 
staff,  services 


“1  want  my  job  back,”  Meadows  said.  “What  was 
done  to  me  was  unwarranted.  This  has  been  blown 
way  out  of  proportion.” 


sonnel  for  another  job  outside  the  pho¬ 
tography  department. 

However,  in  an  interview  Feb.  4, 
Meadows  said  Times  editor  Shelby 
Coffey  III  had  informed  him  that  “he 
wanted  to  hear  my  side  of  the  story.” 

No  date  for  the  meeting  had  been 
set,  the  photographer  added. 

“I  want  my  job  back,”  Meadows  said. 
“What  was  done  to  me  was  unwarrant¬ 
ed.  This  has  been  blown  way  out  of 
proportion.” 

Meadows  said  there  were  circum¬ 
stances  in  connection  with  the  photo 
that  he  could  not  discuss  at  the  time. 

Larry  Armstrong,  Times  director  of 
photography,  said  he  received  word 
that  the  photo  was  posed  while  it  was 
being  prepared  for  a  contest. 

Subsequently,  the  Times  published  a 
“For  the  Record”  box  that  said,  “A 
photograph  showing  a  firefighter  cool¬ 
ing  himself  from  a  swimming  pool  dur¬ 
ing  the  October  1993  Altadena  fires 
resulted  from  a  photographer’s  request 
to  the  firefighter.  Times  editors  have 
determined.  Staging  a  news  photo¬ 


the  incident  as  a  “personnel  matter.” 

Coffey  made  a  similar  statement  but 
said  he  might  have  more  to  say  later. 

Meadows,  52,  began  working  at  the 
Times  as  a  dishwasher  in  the  cafeteria 
after  he  graduated  from  high  school. 
He  later  became  a  courier,  delivering 
advertising  proofs  and  corrections  for 
the  paper. 

“I  became  interested  in  photogra- 


IN  THE  FIRST  year  of  a  multiyear  plan 
to  boost  circulation,  the  St.  Paul  Pio¬ 
neer  Press  said  it  will  spend  more  than 
$1  million  this  year  to  expand  coverage 
and  add  such  services  as  audiotex  and 
fax. 

In  a  plan  disclosed  in  January  by  pub¬ 
lisher  and  president  Peter  Ridder,  the 
Knight-Ridder  paper  said  it  will  begin 
in  April  to  add  11  jobs  in  the  newsroom 
and  seven  in  advertising  and  marketing. 

The  paper  will  add  seven  pages  a 
week  of  local,  business  and  entertain¬ 
ment  coverage,  editor  Walker  Lundy 
said.  Plans  call  for  a  four-person  inves¬ 
tigative  team,  redesigned  classified  ads 
and  more  advertiser  services.  — AP 
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Marketing 
newspapers  in 
a  new  media  age 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

MARKETING  NEWSPAPERS  IN  a 
new  media  age  will  require  skill,  cre¬ 
ativity  and  persistence. 

To  avoid  being  even  partially 
eclipsed  by  other  media,  newspapers 
must  examine  developing  technology’s 
effects  from  three  principal  perspec¬ 
tives:  the  consumer,  the  advertiser  and 
the  product. 

Strauss  Zelnick,  president  and  CEO 
of  Crystal  Dynamics  in  Palo  Alto, 
Calif.,  offered  the  customer’s  perspec¬ 
tive  during  a  session  of  the  recent 
Newspaper  Association  of  America  re¬ 
search  and  market  development  con¬ 
ference  in  San  Diego. 

Most  technological  advances  will 
center  on  three  major  areas:  delivery 


While  many  people  believe  that  in¬ 
teractive  software  will  create  a  substan¬ 
tial  demand  for  software  that  allows 
users  to  select  and  sort  information 
services,  Zelnick  said,  that  type  of  soft¬ 
ware  is  costly  and  the  task  is  time-con¬ 
suming. 

Most  likely,  a  small  group  of  people 
will  utilize  such  a  service  rather  than  a 
broad-based  audience. 

Emerging  technology  does  pose  a 
threat  to  print,  he  said,  but  newspapers 
can  remain  competitive  by  focusing  on 
their  primary  business:  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising. 

Zelnick  also  suggested  taking  cash 
flow  and  diversifying  into  other  tech¬ 
nology  that  is  complementary  to  that 
function,  such  as  putting  papers  on 
CD-ROM. 


Black  also  suggested  that  newspapers  barter  space 
with  cable  so  advertisers  could  have  a  print/video 
package  option. 


systems,  systems  management  and  soft¬ 
ware  developments,  Zelnick  said. 

Delivery  systems  will  consist  mostly 
of  three  avenues:  cable,  telephone  and 
satellite. 

The  perception  that  many  people 
hold  of  a  single  box  that  will  manage 
the  entire  system  is  “probably  not  ac¬ 
curate,’’  Zelnick  said,  noting  that  multi¬ 
use  consumer  products  are  rare. 

Portable  systems  that  incorporate 
fax,  phone  and  computer  functions  will 
exist,  but  because  such  systems  tend  to 
be  cumbersome,  if  they  aren’t  crucial, 
they  probably  won’t  be  used  extensive¬ 
ly,  he  said. 

“Newspapers  are  cheap,  highly 
portable  and  pleasant  to  use,”  Zelnick 
said,  “so  newsprint  is  pretty  safe.” 


He  cautioned  newspapers  against 
chasing  technology  developments  and 
jumping  on  bandwagons. 

A  critical  factor  for  newspapers  will 
be  to  focus  on  serving  existing  cus¬ 
tomers’  needs  rather  than  developing 
new  technology  and  then  seeking  a 
market. 

Judy  Black,  senior  vice  president/ 
strategic  media  project  manager  at 
Bozell  Inc.,  said  that  from  an  advertis¬ 
er’s  point  of  view,  the  impact  of  ad¬ 
vancing  technology  on  traditional  me¬ 
dia  will  be  increased  audience  fragmen¬ 
tation,  resulting  in  more  segmented 
approaches  by  advertisers. 

Black  said  it’s  likely  that  newspapers 
will  lose  some  revenue  to  competing 
systems  such  as  electronic  classifieds 


and  interactive  television  that  will  of¬ 
fer  advertising  on  demand  with  local 
tie-ins. 

Advertisers  will  be  able  to  send  self- 
identified  shoppers  targeted  “address¬ 
able  commercials”  leading  to  an  en¬ 
hanced  advertiser/consumer  relation¬ 
ship  that  allows  viewers  to  “ask  about” 
products. 

Like  Zelnick,  Black  suggested  that  to 
remain  competitive,  newspapers  use 
their  primary  resources  of  archives, 
staff  and  community  clout.  She  added 
that  the  principal  goal  of  newspapers 
should  be  to  remain  the  dominant  in¬ 
formation  provider  in  as  many  markets 
as  possible. 

Strategic  alliances  will  figure  promi¬ 
nently  in  newspapers’  long-term  suc¬ 
cess  and  newspapers  should  consider 
entering  into  cable  associations  or 
joint  ventures,  she  said. 

Black  also  suggested  that  news¬ 
papers  barter  space  with  cable  so  ad¬ 
vertisers  could  have  a  print/video 
package  option. 

Bill  Mitchell,  director  of  electronic 
publishing  at  the  San  Jose  Mercury 
News,  demonstrated  the  practical  ap¬ 
plication  of  Zelnick  and  Black’s  com¬ 
ments. 

Since  May,  the  Mercury  News  has 
operated  a  service  on  America  Online 
called  Merc  Center  Online.  The  ser¬ 
vice  delivers  the  full  daily  text  of  the 
paper’s  news  and  classified  sections. 

Articles  in  the  Mercury  News  have  a 
tagline  at  the  end  that  users  can  enter 
to  receive  updates  and  additional  in¬ 
formation  or  to  request  an  illustration 
or  graph  via  fax. 

The  service  costs  $9.95  a  month  and 
provides  access  to  all  of  the  services  on 
America  Online  as  well  as  those  in 
Mercury  Center.  There  is  an  extra 
charge  for  access  to  the  paper’s  pre- 
June  1985  library. 

The  paper  also  operates  a  service 
called  Mercury  Center/News  Call. 
Mitchell  noted  that  while  many  news¬ 
paper  audiotex  systems  offer  free  infor¬ 
mation  to  callers,  with  revenue  derived 
from  advertisements  played  during  the 
call.  Mercury  Center  charges  $2.95  for 
unlimited  calls  and  up  to  five  faxed 
documents  a  month.  Users  hear  ads 
only  if  they  want  to. 

Mercury  Center  was  developed 
through  an  effort  to  “extend  the  value 
of  the  traditional  paper  by  linking  it 
with  new  services  on  whatever  elec- 
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tronic  platforms  people  are  comfort¬ 
able  with,”  he  said. 

The  vision  for  Mercury  Center  is 
simple:  one  vision,  many  platforms,  he 
added. 

While  most  advertisers  remain  in 
newsprint,  Mitchell  believes  that  ad¬ 
vertisers  are  willing  to  experiment  with 
new  formats  and  many  advertisers  be¬ 
lieve  that  advertising  in  Mercury  Cen¬ 
ter  makes  them  look  progressive. 

Future  possibilities  may  include  link¬ 
age  of  a  combined  print/audio/on-line 
buy. 

Mitchell  said,  “While  it’s  too  soon  to 
draw  sweeping  conclusions  from  the 
Mercury  Center  experiment  .  .  .  the 
outlook  that’s  emerging  suggests  an  ex¬ 
tended  transition  period  that  will  de¬ 
mand  the  creative  integration  of  print 
and  new  media  rather  than  an  abrupt 
shift  from  one  to  the  other. 

“The  technology  just  doesn’t  exist 
yet  for  electronic  newspapers  to  com¬ 
pete  with  the  convenience,  price  and 
pleasure  of  the  printed  paper,”  he  said, 
though  he  added,  “Nobody  knows  how 
long  that  will  continue  to  be  true.” 

Fewer  coupons 
distributed  in  1993 

BASED  ON  THE  number  of  coupons 
that  it  found  during  the  first  nine 
months  of  the  year.  Promotion  Infor¬ 
mation  Management  estimated  that 
the  total  number  of  cents-off  coupons 
distributed  by  manufacturers  of  con¬ 
sumer  packaged  products  in  1993  was 
less  than  in  1992,  even  though  most 
product  categories  posted  increases. 

According  to  PIM,  a  total  of  278.9 
billion  coupons  were  distributed  via 
newspapers,  magazines  and  direct  mail 
from  January  through  September,  com¬ 
pared  to  280.6  billion  in  the  same  peri¬ 
od  in  1992. 

In  January  through  September, 
coupons  for  prepared  foods  increased 
20%;  cereals,  9%;  and  household  prod¬ 
ucts,  19%. 

Distributed  coupons  for  health  and 
beauty  aids  totaled  55  billion,  8.7%  less 
than  in  the  same  period  in  1992. 
Coupons  for  candy,  snacks  and  chips 
totaled  15.4  billion,  down  27.5%.  Other 
categories  that  cut  their  coupons  by 
about  2  billion  include  baby  foods, 
dairy,  cookies  and  crackers. 

Chicago-based  PIM  has  tracked  all 
coupons  and  promotions  since  1983.  It 
produces  monthly  reports  that  identify 
promotional  trends  and  patterns  within 
18  major  product  categories. 


Newspapers  urged  to 
be  ^marketing-driven/ 
not  ‘sales-driven’ 


by  Dorothy  Qiobbe 

AS  TECHNOLOGICAL  advances  be¬ 
gin  allowing  media  to  offer  multiple 
delivery  and  selection  options,  newspa¬ 
per  marketing  departments  must  place 
added  emphasis  on  creating  and  re¬ 
taining  customers  in  order  for  news¬ 
papers  to  remain  competitive. 

In  a  session  at  the  recent  Newspaper 
Association  of  America  conference  in 
San  Diego,  Michelle  Foster,  vice  presi¬ 
dent/market  development  at  Gannett 
Co.  Inc.,  examined  the  increasingly 
important  role  of  the  marketing  de¬ 
partment  in  the  customer/newspaper 
relationship. 

Newspaper  marketing  departments 
must  move  into  an  era  of  “no-excuses 
marketing,”  Foster  said,  “where  we  do 
the  right  things  to  create  and  retain 
customers  ...  no  matter  what.” 

That  will  entail  a  shift  from  “inside- 


as  an  industry,  have  the  precision  mar¬ 
keting  skills  that  we  will  need  to  be 
successful  in  this  new  era. 

“We  run  the  risk  of  becoming  so  ab¬ 
sorbed  in  getting  our  databases  up  and 
running  and  getting  the  computer  sys¬ 
tems  up  to  speed  that  we  ignore  an 
equal  investment  in  the  analytical  and 
marketing  skills  that  will  enable  us  to 
profitably  and  competitively  use  these 
tools  inside  of  our  newspaper.” 

While  some  newspapers  have  tried 
to  patch  holes  in  existing  systems  or 
adjust  operating  procedures,  Foster 
said,  marginal  improvements  in  exist¬ 
ing  processes  won’t  produce  sustain¬ 
able  results  “because  the  processes  we 
have  in  place  now  were  never  designed 
to  create  and  sustain  customers  over 
time  .  .  .  because  of  that,  they  are  fail¬ 
ing  us  in  an  increasingly  complex  and 
competitive  marketplace.” 

Foster  also  drew  a  distinction  be¬ 


Eventually,  sales-driven  newspapers  “run  out  of 
market  and  run  out  of  people  whom  you  can  trick 
or  .  .  .  cajole  into  buying  your  newspaper.” 


out,  operations-driven  companies”  to 
“outside-in,  customer-driven  compa¬ 
nies,”  she  added. 

Newspapers  “need  to  manage  our 
customer  base  at  least  as  well  as  we 
manage  our  costs  because  our  cus¬ 
tomer  base  is  our  largest  single  asset,” 
Foster  said. 

In  addition  to  technology,  databases 
and  information,  newspapers  urgently 
need  to  develop  the  intellectual,  mar¬ 
keting  and  educational  skills  that  will 
“animate  and  apply”  those  new  tools  to 
the  industry,  she  said. 

“I  think  that  we  run  a  risk  in  our  in¬ 
dustry,  due  to  our  focus  on  technology 
as  a  tool  for  reducing  staffing  and  tak¬ 
ing  known  processes  and  making  them 
more  automated,  to  vastly  underesti¬ 
mate  the  new  skills  needed  to  success¬ 
fully  implement  .  .  .  customer-driven 
marketing  strategies.  We  simply  do  not. 


tween  a  “sales  mentality”  and  a  “mar¬ 
keting  perspective.” 

The  “sales  mentality”  operates  under 
a  premise  of  “bigger  is  better  ...  if  we 
make  it,  they  will  buy  it,  and  if  we 
make  more,  they  will  buy  more.” 

Newspapers  that  are  driven  by  a 
“sales  mentality”  “end  up  with  one¬ 
time  customers  or  churners  who  shop 
for  discounts  and  never  subscribe  for 
more  than  eight  or  thirteen  weeks  at  a 
time.” 

Eventually,  sales-driven  newspapers 
“run  out  of  market  and  run  out  of  peo¬ 
ple  whom  you  can  trick  or  .  .  .  cajole 
into  buying  your  newspaper.” 

A  “marketing  mentality,”  on  the 
other  hand,  “doesn’t  assume  that  the 
more  we  produce,  the  more  we  can 
sell,”  Foster  said.  “It  starts  with  cus¬ 
tomers  .  .  .  and  seeks  to  understand 
those  things  that  create  value  in  the 
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Three  California  papers 
form  advertising  network 


customer’s  mind  and  then  deliver 
them.  A  ‘marketing  mentality’  believes 
that  if  we  don’t  have  customers,  we 
don’t  exist. 

“The  bottom  line  is  that  [news- 
papers]  need  to  move  from  being  sales- 
driven  to  marketing-driven,”  Foster 
said,  “because  in  the  long  run,  compa¬ 
nies  that  have  sustainable  and  mutual¬ 
ly  beneficial  relationships  with  their 
customers  are  the  ones  that  will  thrive 
and  be  healthy.” 

She  added,  “A  marketing  perspec¬ 
tive  doesn’t  work  unless  it  touches 
every  single  department  within  the 
company,  even  the  bean  counters.” 

Foster  said  that  while  many  news¬ 
papers  appreciate  the  importance  of 
the  customer/newspaper  relationship, 
few  have  planned  for  the  impending 
changes. 

One  barrier  to  change  may  be  that 
“the  departments  of  strategy  and  vision 
don’t  outweigh  or  outvote  the  more  op¬ 
erational  departments  that  are  more 
firmly  rooted  in  the  status  quo  and  the 
way  things  have  always  been,”  Foster 
said. 

Fundamental  change  will  require 
“leadership  from  our  own  marketing 
leaders.” 

“For  the  long-term  survival  of  our 
newspapers,  we  have  to  find  a  way  to 
meld  the  vision  of  departments  like 
ours  with  the  implementation  of  the 
operations  departments  like  circula¬ 
tion,  advertising  and  production,”  Fos¬ 
ter  said. 

Such  intradepartmental  synergism 
can  be  achieved  by  clearly  defining  the 
role  of  the  market  development  depart¬ 
ment,  she  said. 

Market  development  is  a  “distinct 
discipline  with  distinct  abilities  and  ac¬ 
countability  and  should  not  be  con¬ 
fused  with  public  relations,  promotion 
or  advertising.” 

Images  Images 
is  acquired  by 
American  Color 

AMERICAN  COLOR,  A  Sullivan 
Communications  company  and  one  of 
the  nation’s  largest  prepress  organiza¬ 
tions,  has  completed  its  acquisition  of 
Images  Images  Inc.,  a  Rochester,  N.Y.- 
based  company  specializing  in  Photo 
CD  technology  and  other  digital  imag¬ 
ing  services. 


by  M.L.  Stein 

THE  LOS  ANGELES  Times,  River¬ 
side  PresS'Enterprise  and  San 
Bernardino  Sun  have  formed  a  net¬ 
work  that  they  said  will  enable  adver¬ 
tisers  to  reach  32.8%  of  all  adults 
weekdays  and  47.7%  Sundays  in  the 
Los  Angeles  Area  of  Dominant  Influ¬ 
ence. 

The  network,  the  papers  said,  deliv¬ 
ers  an  audience  of  3,688,900  adults 
during  the  week  and  5,357,000  Sundays 
in  the  nation’s  second-largest  ADI 


market  in  terms  of  population  and  buy¬ 
ing  power. 

Called  the  Los  Angeles  ADI  News¬ 
paper  Network,  the  triad  allows  adver¬ 
tisers  to  run  schedules  in  all  three  pa¬ 
pers  through  one  order. 

Customers  also  may  take  advantage 
of  the  papers’  total-market-coverage 
programs,  which,  through  a  combina¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  and  nonsubscriber 
distribution,  together  reach  nearly 
every  household  in  Los  Angeles,  Ven¬ 
tura,  Orange,  San  Bernardino  and 
Riverside  counties,  the  papers  said. 

Adults  with  incomes  of  more  than 
$50,000  a  year  represent  41%  of  the 
weekday  audience  and  58%  of  the 
Sunday  group,  they  said. 

The  new  network  was  announced  by 
Lawrence  Higby,  Times  vice  president 
of  marketing;  Sun  publisher  Brooks 
Johnson,  and  Marcia  McQuern,  CEO 
of  the  PresS'Enterprise. 

Higby  said  the  network  “represents  a 
powerful  vehicle  for  advertisers  and 
the  single-largest  newspaper  buy  avail¬ 
able  in  this  important  market.” 

He  noted  that  the  Los  Angeles  ADI 
has  a  population  of  15  million  and  an 
“effective  buying  income”  of  $244  bil¬ 
lion. 


The  network  was  put  together  after 
several  months  of  test-marketing  with 
Kelley-Clarke  Inc.,  the  nation’s  largest 
food  broker.  The  firm,  which  distrib¬ 
utes  food  and  household  products  to 
grocery  stores,  ran  a  schedule  of 
coupon  ads  in  the  three  papers.  It  will 
continue  as  a  network  advertiser. 

Network  sales  are  being  coordinated 
by  local  sales  staffs  of  all  three  news¬ 
papers.  Nationally,  sales  are  being  han¬ 
dled  by  the  Times’  advertising  sales  of¬ 
fices  in  New  York,  Detroit,  Chicago, 
Dallas  and  San  Francisco;  Sawyer  Fer¬ 


guson  Walker,  which  handles  sales  na¬ 
tionally  for  the  PresS'Enterprise;  and 
Gannett  National  Newspaper  Sales, 
which  represents  the  Sun. 

The  network  is  being  administered 
by  Bob  Balzer,  Times  group  advertising 
manager;  Press-Enterprise  ad  director 
David  Cornwall,  and  Bob  Aguilar,  Sun 
advertising  manager. 

Ad  revenue  up  in 
November  at 
Knight-Ridder 

TOTAL  NEWSPAPER  advertising 
revenue  at  Knight-Ridder  Inc.  in¬ 
creased  3.9%  in  November.  Total  full- 
run  run-of-press  advertising  linage  rose 
2.9%.  General  (national)  advertising 
revenue  was  up  13%  on  an  11%  gain  in 
full-run  ROP  general  linage. 

Through  November,  year-to-date 
general  advertising  was  down  3.6%. 
Classified  advertising  showed  a  4-1% 
revenue  gain  and  a  2.9%  gain  in  full- 
run  ROP  linage.  Retail  advertising  rev¬ 
enue  grew  2.2%  on  a  2.3%  improve¬ 
ment  in  full-run  ROP  retail  linage. 


The  network  was  put  together  after  several 
months  of  test-marketing  with  Kelley-Clarke  Inc., 
the  nation’s  largest  food  broker. 
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Another  telco 
bill  introduced 

Senate  version  includes  subsidiary 
safeguards  negotiated  by  the 
newspaper  industry  and  the  RBOCs 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

AS  THE  WAVE  of  telco  hearings  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  began  to 
wind  down,  a  comprehensive  telecom¬ 
munications  bill  was  introduced  in  the 
Senate. 

Sponsored  by  Sen.  Ernest  Hollings 
(D-S.C.),  the  Communications  Act  of 
1994  allows  the  regional  Bell  operating 
companies  to  engage  in  electronic  pub¬ 
lishing  through  separate  subsidiaries 
and  bars  them  from  cross-subsidization 
of  any  information  services. 

The  bill  is  co-sponsored  by  Sens. 
John  Danforth  (R-Mo.)  and  Daniel  In- 
ouye  (D-Hawaii),  who  earlier  had  been 
behind  major  telecommunications  leg¬ 
islation. 

Other  major  provisions  of  the  legis¬ 
lation  include  guarantees  of  universal 
service;  encouragement  of  develop¬ 
ment  of  new  technology;  preemption 
of  state  entry  barriers  for  creation  of  a 
“seamless”  network;  lifting  of  manufac¬ 
turing  restrictions  and  long-distance 
service  under  certain  conditions;  regu¬ 
lation  of  RBOC-provided  cable  ser¬ 
vice;  protection  of  consumers’  and 
competitors’  telephone  and  billing  in¬ 
formation;  and  review  of  Federal  Com¬ 
munications  Commission  regulations, 
particularly  concerning  broadcasters, 
to  ensure  media  diversity. 

The  Hollings  bill  includes  subsidiary 
safeguards  negotiated  by  the  newspaper 
industry  and  RBOCs.  Newspaper  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  president  and 
CEO  Cathleen  Black  pointed  out  that 
these  are  similar  to  the  safeguards  in 
H.R.  3626,  sponsored  by  Reps.  Jack 
Brooks  (D-Texas)  and  John  Dingell  (D- 
Mich.). 

The  NAA  had  supported  the  earlier 
Senate  legislation,  but  the  National 
Newspaper  Association  had  not,  call¬ 
ing  for  stricter  safeguards. 

The  NNA  did,  however,  throw  its 
support  to  the  latest  Senate  bill,  noting 
that  new  provisions  ensuring  full  ac¬ 
cess  to  nonurban  areas  recognize  the 


special  protection  required  by  smaller, 
community  newspapers,  explained  R. 


Jack  Fishman,  president  of  Lakeway 
Publishers  Inc.,  Morristown,  Tenn., 
and  chairman  of  the  NNA  govern¬ 
ment  relations  committee. 


Papers  merge 

THE  MORNING  WYOMING  Eagle 
and  evening  Wyoming  State  Tribune, 
Cheyenne,  will  merge  to  become  the 
morning  Wyoming  Tribune-Eagle  in 
April.  The  papers  are  owned  by  Chey¬ 
enne  Newspapers  Inc.  and  currently 
publish  combined  editions  Saturday 
and  Sunday. 


^^What  could  you  possibly  do  with 
6;606- ethnic  market  stops  a  day? 

Put  your  publication  into  the  hands  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  consumers  you’ve  been  missing. 


Unless  you’re  a  Media  Masters  client 
right  now.  you’re  prot3ably  missing 
over  6,000  opportunities  a  day  to  get 
your  traditional  and  ethnic  titles  distrib¬ 
uted  and  sold  in  the  traditional  and 
the  enormously  lucrative,  extremely 
diverse,  non-traditional  and  ethnic 
markets. 

Media  Masters  Distributors  delivers 
to  traditional  markets  better  than  most, 
but  can  also  bring  you  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  profit  dollars  which  are 
now  falling  through  the  cracks  because 
you’re  not  reaching  all  the  markets. 
Other  distributors  either  cannot  or  w?ff 
not  deliver  the  specialized  ethnic  and 
non-ethnic  markets  we  service  so  well. 

Begun  in  1978,  today  we  are  proba¬ 


bly  the  largest  media  distributor  serv¬ 
ing  non-traditional  markets  in  America. 
More  than  110  employees  intensively 
market  and  distribute  over  150  time 
critical  publications.  365  days  a  year, 
from  staging  areas  in  Maspeth,  NY,  as 
well  as  Hoboken  and  Camden,  NJ. 
Soon,  a  new  facility  in  Connecticut  will 
join  our  fully  computerized  distribution 
network. 

Media  Masters  covers  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  and  portions  of  Rhode  Island, 
Massachusetts.  Ohio,  and  Florida.  We 
track  each  piece  from  pick-up  to  sale, 
using  proprietary  computer  software 
that  provides  verification  which  satis¬ 
fies  stringent  ABC  audit  requirements. 


Csdl  1-800-727-5151 

We’ll  get  your  product  into  the  right  new  places.  .  6,750  times  a  day; 
202,500  times  a  month;  2.4  million  times  a  year! 


D/STR/BUTORS 

48-23  55th  Avenue,  Maspeth.  NY  11378  800-727-5151,  FAX:  718  729-3896 
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Lawsuit  seeks 
reports  about  Foster 
from  Justice  Dept* 

Dow  Jones  files  court  action  a  day  after 
the  New  York  Post  publicly  raises  doubts 
about  deputy  White  House  counsel’s  suicide 


■USfVg  NEW  YORK  POST  INVESTIGATtON 


by  Debra  Qersh  Hernandez 

SEEKING  THE  RELEASE  of  reports 
about  the  suicide  of  deputy  White 
House  counsel  Vincent  Foster,  Dow 
Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  and  Wall  Street  JouT' 
nal  editor  Robert  Bartley  have  filed 
suit  against  the  Department  of  justice. 

just  a  few  days  after  the  suit  was 
filed,  Attorney  General  Janet  Reno  an¬ 
nounced  a  change  in  Freedom  of  Infor¬ 
mation  Act  policy  at  the  justice  De¬ 
partment  that  would  expedite  process¬ 
ing  of  requests  in  cases  of  extraordinary 
interest  to  the  media. 

A  department  statement  notes  that 
the  change  first  was  considered  after 
Reno  wondered  why  it  was  taking  so 
long  to  process  FoIA  requests  for  U.S. 
Park  Service  and  FBI  reports  regarding 
Foster’s  death. 

The  department’s  Office  of  Informa- 


The  Knight 
International  Press 
Fellowship  Program 
is  open  for  applications  from  news 
media  professionals  to  provide 
practical  journalistic,  management 
and  technical  assistance  to  the 
developing  independent  press  in 
Central  and  Eastern  Europe,  the 
former  Soviet  Union,  South  Africa 
and  Latin  America.  Next  deadline: 
March  15.  For  information  and 
appiicatbnswriteorfaxthe  Center 
for  Foreign  Journalists,  1ie90-A 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA 
22091.  Fax:(703)620-6790. 


tion  and  Privacy  added  the  third  FoIA 
category,  approved  Feh.  1,  that  would 
move  requests  “to  the  head  of  the  line” 
in  cases  in  which  there  is  “widespread 
and  exceptional  media  interest”  in  the 
information  and  the  information  “in¬ 
volves  possible  questions  about  the 
government’s  integrity  which  affect 
public  confidence.” 

The  memorandum  notes,  however, 
that  in  some  cases,  especially  those  in¬ 
volving  “active  law  enforcement  inves¬ 
tigations,  the  law  may  still  prevent  im¬ 
mediate  disclosure  no  matter  how 
quickly  the  request  is  processed.” 

That  may  be  the  case  with  the  Fos¬ 
ter  files. 

At  the  department’s  weekly  media 
briefing  Feb.  3,  spokesman  Carl  Stern 
was  asked  by  reporters  when  the  re¬ 
ports  about  Foster  would  be  available. 
He  said  he  did  not  know  how  long  it 
would  be  before  they  were  released, 
adding  that  Robert  Fiske  jr.,  who  was 
appointed  special  counsel  to  investi¬ 
gate  President  and  first  lady  Hillary 
Clinton’s  Whitewater  investments  in 
Arkansas,  would  be  consulted  about 
whether  the  release  would  interfere 
with  his  investigation. 

Stern  was  quoted  in  the  Journal  as 
saying,  “Some  of  the  material  was  close 
to  being  released,  but  the  appointment 
of  [a  special]  counsel  required  us  to  as¬ 
certain  from  him  whether  the  material 
might  be  evidence  in  his  investigation 
and  whether  its  release  would  interfere 
with  his  work.” 

Stern  also  said  the  release  was  ham¬ 
pered  by  the  tremendous  number  of  re¬ 
quests. 

Although  new  questions  have  been 
raised  recently  about  Foster’s  death. 
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The  New  York  Post  was  credited  by  the 
Journal  with  publicly  raising  questions 
about  the  death  of  deputy  White  House 
counsel  Vincent  Foster  after  interviews 
with  emergency  personnel  who  discovered 
and  removed  his  body.  The  above  stories 
were  published  in  the  Jan.  27  edition  of 
the  Post. 

Dow  Jones’  initial  FoIA  request  pre¬ 
dates  the  latest  disclosures. 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  filed  in 
U.S.  District  Court  in  New  York  Jan. 
28,  FoIA  requests  were  filed  with  the 
justice  Department  Aug.  18,  seeking 
the  reports. 

The  FoIA  requests  were  prompted 
by  a  department  press  briefing  Aug.  10. 
At  that  news  conference.  Park  Service 
police  and  FBI  officials  referred  to  final 
reports  on  the  investigation. 

Stern  told  reporters  they  should  file 
FoIA  requests  and  copies  of  the  reports 
would  be  made  available  as  soon  as  the 
requests  were  processed,  the  lawsuit 
stated. 

Aug.  25,  the  justice  Department 
confirmed  receipt  of  Dow  Jones’  FoIA 
request  but  noted  that  because  of  a 
backlog  of  requests,  it  would  be  unable 
to  comply  within  the  legally  prescribed 
period. 

Since  then,  neither  Dow  Jones  nor 
Bartley  has  heard  from  the  department 
about  the  request. 

The  lawsuit  noted  that  the  depart¬ 
ment  was  required  to  tell  them  by 
Sept.  1  whether  it  would  comply  with 
the  request  and,  at  most,  could  have 

(See  Foster  on  page  42) 
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Newspapers 

have  become  information  providers.  Information  that  was 
once  delivered  solely  by  the  printed  paper  must  now  be  made 
available  through  a  variety  of  media. 

Consumers  of  newspapers  don't  have  the  luxury  of  time  to 
read  the  newspaper  front  to  back.  They  want  to  find 
information  quickly  and  conveniently  and  they  are 
increasingly  willing  and  able  to  use — and  often  demand — the 
latest  technology'  to  access  that  information. 

Audiotext  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  uses  of  technology  in 
the  publishing  industry  today.  In  this  fiercely  competitive 
climate,  you  need  an  audiotext  vendor  who  can  partner  with 
your  paper  to  ensure  a  successful  and  profitable 
implementation  of  your  audiotext  strategy.  That  vendor  must 
also  have  a  history  of  success  and  a  commitment  to  the  future. 

That's  where  we  come  in.  Micro  Voice  can  design, 
implement,  market  and  even  manage  your  audiotext  system. 
We  offer  complete  turn-key  systems,  custom-designed  to  meet 
your  specific  needs.  With  over  5  years  experience  in  the 
industry,  and  over  300  clients.  Micro  Voice  has  a  proven  record 
of  success. 

The  talking  newspaper  is  a  reality  today  and  Micro  Voice  can 
help  keep  the  conversation  going.  Talk  with  us  and  we'll  help 
you  talk  to  your  readers. 
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APPLICATIONS.  INC. 

THE  PUBLISHERS'  PARTNER  FOR  AUDIOTEXT  SERVICES 
MicroVoice  Applications,  Inc.,  950  International  Centre,  900  2nd  Ave.  So.,  Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
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by  Michael  Conniff 


WELCOME  TO  THE  local  newspaper, 
the  best  truck  stop  you  will  ever  find 
on  the  information  superhighway. 

It  is  the  place  you  drive  miles  and 
miles  for  on  the  way  to  wherever. 

You  are  bone-tired  but  too  hone¬ 
headed  to  turn  off  anyplace  else.  You 
see  the  truck  stop  in  your  mind’s  eye, 
and  you  can  even  feel  the  swirl  of 
steam  coming  up  from  the  coffee  — 
the  smell  some  kind  of  proof  that  there 
has  to  be  a  God  —  and  that  God  is  good. 

You  can  have  a  smoke  there  without 
getting  your  head  bit  off  or  take  in  the 
latest  gossip  and/or  the  local  news,  all 
with  a  refill  on  the  house.  There  is 
home-cooked  food  to  be  had  —  and 
food  for  thought.  It  is  a  place  to  day¬ 
dream  —  and  to  dream.  Sometimes  it 
feels  more  like  home  than  home. 

There  is  nothing  but  there  there. 

Fact  is,  that  old  newspaper  truck 
stop  was  here  before  the  idea  of  some 
kind  of  digital  such-and-such  was  even 
a  byte  in  A1  Gore’s  green  briefing 
book.  People  have  been  stopping  by 
here  for  years  —  for  centuries.  They 


put  a  couple  of  bits  on  the  counter  and 
pick  up  the  local  news.  Sometimes 
they  stay  for  hours,  soaking  it  all  in; 
the  news  and  the  gossip  and  everything 
in  between. 

It’s  the  same  way  for  the  locals  and 
for  people  just  passing  through.  Read 
the  paper  .  .  .  have  some  coffee  .  .  .  and 
before  you  know  it  you’ve  become  a 
part  of  the  place. 

The  newspaper  is  the  truck  stop  that 
was  always  there  by  the  side  of  the 
road,  a  place  to  get  fed  and  to  refuel 
and  to  take  back  all  the  terrible  things 
you  said  about  whatever.  There’s  no 
place  like  it  in  the  world,  this  newspa¬ 
per  truck  stop.  It’s  a  place  to  be  at, 
even  if  your  life’s  going  nowhere. 


got  to  change  with  the  times  or  go  the 
way  of  the  general  store.  If  you  believe 
what  you  hear,  there’s  a  whole  new  kind 
of  traffic  about  to  swoosh  by  on  this  in¬ 
formation  superhighway,  and  far-sight¬ 
ed  newspaper  people  no  longer  define 
their  mission  by  the  limitations  and 
constraints  of  ink  and  paper.  The  new 
model  for  the  interactive  newspaper 
takes  advantage  of  every  medium  avail¬ 
able  to  deliver  news  and  advertising. 

This  multimedia  mix  is  profoundly 
different  from  the  model  of  just  five 
years  ago,  when  newspapers  defined 
their  advertiser-supported  audiotex  ac¬ 
tivity  as  a  way  to  enhance  the  print 
product  and  to  stake  claim  as  the  pri¬ 
mary  information  provider  in  their  mar¬ 


Far-sighted  newspaper  people  no  longer 
define  their  mission  by  the  limitations  and 
constraints  of  ink  and  paper. 


All  newspapers  are  local. 

Oh,  folks  have  tried  to  copy  it,  buy¬ 
ing  up  the  right  space  and  hiring  the 
right  kind  of  people,  figuring  that  any¬ 
body  can  pick  out  coffee  beans  and  put 
in  stools  that  spin. 

But  it  never  works  out  quite  that  way 
—  it  never  works  out  quite  right. 
There’s  something  about  truck  stops 
and  newspapers  that  outsiders  will  nev¬ 
er  quite  understand,  that  mix  of  love 
and  comfort,  of  hate  and  trust. 

Now  newspapers  have  reached  a  key 
moment  in  their  history  —  and  the  best 
newspaper  executives,  managers  and 
editors  know  it.  The  old  truck  stop  has 


kets.  Now  audiotex  —  both  advertiser- 
supported  and  pay-per-call  —  is  seen  as 
one  of  several  complementary  tech¬ 
niques  to  meet  the  needs  of  readers  and 
advertisers. 

Instead  of  audiotex-as-print-en- 
hancement,  the  new  newspaper  model 
includes  audiotex,  consumer  on-line 
services,  fax  publishing,  CD-ROM  — 
and  new  devices  like  interactive  televi¬ 
sion,  the  screenphone  and  the  personal 
digital  assistant.  These  new  techniques 
and  devices  are  now  seen  as  backbone 
methods  for  meeting  the  historical  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  newspaper,  rather  than  as 
mere  adjuncts  to  print  distribution. 
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Consider  your  archiving  problems  solved.  Now 
you  can  store  up  to  two  billion  photos  and  cutlines, 
or  200  million  articles  in  a  single  archive.  And  link 
photos  and  articles  so  you  can  retrieve  stories  just  as 
they  ran  in  your  newspaper.  How?  With  NEXIS 
NewsView  and  NEXIS  PhotoView. 

PhotoView  and  NewsView  were  developed  by 
news  professionals  like  you,  and  are  in  use  by  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  around  the  world  for  saving 
and  organizing  electronic  pictures  from  AP  Leaf  or 
Crosfield,  text,  graphics  and  whole-page  images. 


Both  NewsView  and  PhotoView  run  on  the  same 
Folio  software,  letting  you  link  stories  with  the  photos 
and  the  printed  page  for  retrieval  at  any  time. 

NEXIS  NewsVew  and  PhotoView.  TWo  more  ways 
NEXIS  provides  the  right  information.  Right  now!  For 
free  demo  disks,  call  Betsy  Ashton  at  1 800  227-9597, 
extension  1819,  or  fax  to  513-865-1948  or  -1780. 
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The  Right  Irformatbn.  Right  Now! 
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Fundamental  to  the  future  for  news¬ 
papers  is  the  concept  of  the  personal 
newspaper,  a  package  of  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  tightly  tailored  and  customized 
to  the  wants  and  needs  of  individual 
readers  and  advertisers  and  made  avail¬ 
able  across  the  whole  spectrum  of  mul¬ 
timedia  devices  —  like  a  waiter  or  wait¬ 
ress  who  knows  what  you  want  before 
you  want  it.  Interactive  advertising  on 
on-line  services,  fax  publishing  and 
database  marketing  are  all  harbingers  of 
what  is  to  come:  the  multimedia  inte¬ 
gration  of  newspaper  publishing  and  di¬ 
rect  marketing. 

“We  want  to  be  a  leader  in  database 
marketing,”  says  Shaun  Higgins  of 
Cowles  Publishing  Co.  in  Spokane,  “by 
marrying  direct  marketing  to  newspaper 
ROP  advertising  to  enhance  the  impact 
of  both  dramatically.” 

Higgins,  marketing  director  of  the 
Spokane  Spokesman-Review,  sees  five 
avenues  for  interactive  newspapers: 
database  marketing,  consumer  on-line 
services,  alternate  delivery  schemes,  au- 
diotex  and  frequent-reader  clubs.  The 
company’s  Spokane  Advertiser  Inc.  unit 
already  produces  targeted  publications 
and  provides  alternative  delivery. 
Cowles  also  publishes  the  Spokane 
Week  Shopper  penny  shopper,  directo¬ 
ries  and  seasonal  shopping  guides  free 
of  charge.  Cowles  plans  to  produce  and 
deliver  quarterly  publications  for  senior 
citizens.  The  company  has  just  formed  a 


new  media  group,  with  the  peripatetic 
Higgins  as  its  president. 

If  newspapers  don’t  get  into  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  database  marketing,  they  run 
the  risk  of  being  left  behind  by  the  ad¬ 
vertisers. 

“New  Magazines  By  Burger  King,” 
read  a  headline  in  the  New  York  Times 
last  year.  The  news  from  Reuters: 

“The  Burger  King  Corporation  an¬ 
nounced  plans  today  to  publish  chil¬ 
dren’s  magazines  with  circulations  of 
more  than  three  million. 

“The  fast-food  restaurant  chain,  a 
subsidiary  of  Britain’s  Grand  Metropoli¬ 
tan  PLC,  noted  that  American  young¬ 
sters  received  $14  billion  a  year  from  al¬ 
lowances,  gifts  and  savings  accounts 
and  spent  nearly  $9  billion.  About  57 
percent  also  read  magazines. 


“Burger  King,  based  in  Miami,  said  it 
would  produce  three  magazines  reach¬ 
ing  more  than  three  million  children 
who  are  members  of  its  club  program. 

“The  magazines,  which  are  accepting 
outside  advertising,  will  be  aimed  at 
specific  age  groups:  Small  Fries  for  ages 
5  and  under;  Great  Shakes  for  ages  6  to 


10. 

“Published  quarterly,  the  magazines 
are  intended  to  be  educational  and  en¬ 
tertaining. 

“To  get  the  magazine  free,  children 
can  join  the  club  at  a  Burger  King 
restaurant.” 

Burger  King,  the  company  that  wants 
you  to  have  it  your  way,  is  in  the  data¬ 
base  marketing  and  the  publishing  busi¬ 
ness. 

Today’s  Special:  The  Future 

Newspapers  have  seen  the  future,  but 
now  they  are  the  future. 

Of  course,  this  is  not  the  first  time 
the  powers-that-be  have  talked  about 
putting  in  a  new  road  to  run  beside  the 
local  truckstop.  Newspaper  people  used 
to  live  in  the  past:  the  halcyon  days  of 


yore,  when  the  world  was  as  simple  as  it 
was  ever  going  to  get.  Publishers  be¬ 
moaned  first  the  introduction  of  radio 
and  then  of  television.  For  years,  many 
newspapers  refused  to  provide  televi¬ 
sion  listings  of  any  kind,  let  alone  criti¬ 
cal  coverage  of  what  the  tube  had  to  of¬ 
fer.  Now,  untold  numbers  of  newspapers 
have  taken  on  the  trappings  of  a  televi¬ 
sion  sensibility.  USA  Today,  with  news¬ 
paper  boxes  that  literally  mimic  televi¬ 
sion  screens  and  coverage  that  is  pithy 
to  the  point  of  picayune,  shows  just  how 
far  the  pendulum  can  swing. 

Many  newspapers  are  doing  their 
best  to  spruce  up  the  place  for  the  new 
customers.  The  Boston  Globe  has  a  reg¬ 
ular  feature  called  “Vox  Box”  that  is 
nothing  more  than  a  letters-to-the-edi- 
tor  idea  —  with  the  letters  coming  from 
people  on  the  Internet,  that  sprawling 
conglomeration  of  thousands  of  on-line 
networks  and  about  20  million  world¬ 
wide  users.  Landmark  Communica¬ 
tions,  owner  of  the  Virginian-Pilot  and 
Ledger-Star,  Norfolk,  has  announced  its 
own  Internet-based  software  and  ser¬ 
vice,  and  News  Electronic  Data,  part  of 
Rupert  Murdoch’s  News  Corp.,  went  so 
far  as  to  buy  on-line  provider  Delphi, 
the  better  to  provide  Internet  intercon¬ 
nection. 


8,  and  Have  It  Your  Way  for  ages  9  and 


The  newspaper  is  all  about  place  -  not  cyberspace. 
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It’s  an  exciting  time  for  our  industry  as  newspapers  gearj 
up  to  transform  themselves  into  multi-media  inf^ormatton . 
providers.  It's  an  era  filled  with  promising  opportuniti#s-J- 
and  a  lot  of  promises  that  will  go  unkept. 

\ 

When  it’s  time  to  put  words  into  action,  call  TMS.  We’re 
working  to  make  television  listings,  columns,  cartoons 
and  news  services  available  for  interactive  delivery-nn; 
audio,  by  fax  or  online.  Our  quality  content  and  production 
services  can  be  a  great  complement  to  your  own  local 
content  efforts — no  matter  what  equipment  you're  using 
or  what  online  service  you’ve  signed  up  with. 

Like  you,  we’ve  got  a  lot  of  developmerrt  work  ahead  of  us 
and  a  lot  of  unanswered  questions.  But  a  decade  of  real 
experience  as  an  irtteractive  provider  gives  us  a  head  start 
in  understanding  the  dynamics  of  these  new  media— and 
the  skills  and  creativity  to  deliver  more  than  just  buzzwords. 

For  more  information,  call  your  TMS  representative  or 
Jay  Fehnel  at  1-800-2456536. 

Ideas  that  work. 
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by  Jack  Dale 


“Surrounding  every  technology  are  institutions 
whose  organization  .  .  .  reflects  the  world  view 
promoted  by  the  technology.  Therefore,  when  an 
old  technology  is  assaulted  by  a  new  one,  institu¬ 
tions  are  threatened.”  Neil  Postman,  Technopoly 

IN  THIS  FINAL  decade  of  the  20th 
century,  about  the  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  remains  constant  is  change. 
The  newspaper  industry  is  changing.  It 
is  not,  as  some  would  claim,  dying. 
True,  it  is  a  mature  industry  and  to  sur¬ 
vive,  mature  industries  must  change. 
But  newspapers  are  now  inextricably 
woven  into  the  fabric  of  American  dai¬ 
ly  life,  with  the  acceptance  and  the  re¬ 
sources  —  and  therefore  the  ability  — 
to  continue  an  evolution  that  began 
with  the  printing  press.  The  industry  is 
still  powerful,  vital  and  viable. 

But  it’s  changing. 


Indeed  all  communications,  and  es¬ 
pecially  telecommunications,  are  in  a 
period  of  flux  and  transition.  The  oth¬ 
er  technologies  that  have  intercon¬ 
nected  and  shaped  our  current  culture 
—  the  telephone,  television,  cable, 
computers,  fax,  cellular  telephone  and 
so  forth  —  are  threatening  to  merge 
into  some  as  yet  undefined  supermedi¬ 
um,  and  the  age  of  the  integrated  ser¬ 
vices  digital  network,  in  which  geo¬ 
graphically  disparate  communicants 
are  linked  into  “virtual  communities” 
based  entirely  on  information  flow, 
seems  imminent.  And  yet,  for  all  the 
uproar,  this  heralded  multimedia  tech- 


elements  of  the  modern  world  and  our 
concept  of  the  future. 

To  point  this  out  has  become  cliche. 
In  fact,  we  are  so  aware  of  this  sense  of 
hurtling  into  a  vague  and  wonderful, 
yet  frightening  and  depersonalized  fu¬ 
ture  containing  perfect  access  to  infor¬ 
mation,  that  an  entire  subculture  has 
sprung  up  to  codify  and  support  it. 

Although  undoubtedly  sincere, 
much  of  this  frenzied  activity,  this  im¬ 
pulse  to  improve  the  digital  ways  in 
which  information  is  disseminated, 
carries  a  hint  of  smoke  and  mirrors 
reminiscent  of  a  sleight-of-hand 
demonstration  or  a  circus  of  many 


The  information  superhighway  is  still  just  talk.  But 
it’s  coming. 


norevolution  is  still  only  prediction. 
Most  telephone  wires  are  still  copper 
instead  of  fiber-optic  cable,  interactive 
TV  is  still  experimental  and  cable  tele¬ 
vision  still  offers  “only”  a  hundred  or 
so  channels  instead  of  the  five  hundred 
touted  for  the  future.  The  information 
superhighway  is  still  just  talk. 

But  it’s  coming. 

This  evolution  is  being  driven  by 
imaginative  and  inventive  thinkers 
who  reason  that  if  communication  is 
desirable,  then  more  and  faster  com¬ 
munication  is  wonderful.  If  communi¬ 
cation  can  be  instant,  why  shouldn’t  it 
be  instant?  If  it  can  contain  massive 
amounts  of  information,  then  why 
shouldn’t  it  contain  massive  amounts 
of  information?  After  all,  communica¬ 
tion  and  information  are  the  defining 


rings.  In  fact,  the  whole  electronic 
spectacle  might  well  be  called  the  Dig¬ 
ital  Circus.  Like  all  circuses,  it  con¬ 
tains  wizards  and  magicians,  acrobats 
and  high  fliers,  charlatans  and  clowns. 
As  from  time  immemorial,  it’s  not  easy 
to  tell  the  difference. 

There  is  always  tremendous  bustle 
and  rush  in  the  Digital  Circus,  with 
much  coming  and  going  and  confu¬ 
sion.  Lately,  the  center  ring  has  been 
dominated  by  a  small  troupe  of  the 
technical  avant  garde,  conceptual  jug¬ 
glers  who  have  their  own  vision  of  the 
effects  of  the  coming  multimedia  on 
popular  culture.  To  them,  this  vision  is 
so  extraordinarily  clear  that  they  think 
of  themselves  as  nothing  less  than  ora¬ 
cles  foretelling  a  sure  and  certain  fu¬ 
ture.  A  few  are  true  seers,  but  the  ma- 
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NYNEX  Audiotex  services  fit  your  business 
and  your  budget  best 
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more  likely  to  call.  And  more  calls 
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on  for  size.  They’re  designed  to  fit  your  local 

business.  And  save  you  big.  Call  toll  fi'ee  for  more 
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jority  perceive  only  the  flash  and 
gleam  of  the  shiny  new  technologies 
and  are  astonished  hy  the  failure  of 
others  to  share  their  vision.  Alarmed, 
they  become  boosters  of  technology, 
heirs  to  the  potential  inaccuracies  and 
overstatements  of  boosterism.  They  are 
often  well-meaning  and  entirely  con¬ 


vinced,  but  their  ability  to  foresee  the 
future  is  obscured  by  the  narrowness  of 
their  vision. 

The  Boosters 

Boosters  feel  a  sense  of  mission  and 
tend  to  become  highly  visible  by  partic¬ 
ipating  eagerly  in  the  events,  confer¬ 
ences,  expositions,  literature,  compa¬ 
nies,  mergers,  alliances  and  other  rituals 
of  the  Digital  Circus.  They  are  in  con¬ 
stant  motion,  busily  selling  advance¬ 
ments,  chattering  about  possibilities, 
warning  of  the  dangers  of  nonparticipa¬ 
tion  and  agitating  for  new  orders  of 
change.  Sooner  or  later,  they  all  come 
to  focus  on  the  traditional  primary 
source  of  information  in  America,  the 
daily  newspaper. 

Since  boosters  tend  to  see  the  future 
as  unfolding  in  a  simple,  linear  way, 
they  are  uncomfortable  with  the  com¬ 
plex  nonlinearity  of  our  culture  that 
makes  the  future  so  difficult  to  predict. 
In  their  view,  the  world  is  driven  by 
technology.  Therefore,  they  reason, 
newspapers  should  be  applying  tech¬ 
nologies  wherever  possible.  This  can  re¬ 
sult  in  technology  being  applied  for  its 
own  sake,  not  because  its  application 
necessarily  represents  a  successful  solu¬ 
tion  to  an  existing  problem. 

All  too  often,  this  is  exactly  what 
happens  when  newspaper  companies 
look  at  new  technologies.  Agog  over  a 
new  technology,  they  will  mandate  the 
creation  of  ways  to  use  it.  As  a  result, 
successful  old  familiar  ways  of  doing 
things  are  replaced  by  uncomfortable 
new  ways  that  may  or  may  not  repre¬ 
sent  actual  improvements.  This  makes 


marketing  them  an  interesting  and  frus¬ 
trating  exercise.  For  most  of  us,  the  dis¬ 
appearance  of  the  old  ways  carries  a 
sense  of  loss  and  of  a  world  beyond  un- 
derstanding  and  control,  especially 
where  technology  is  concerned. 

When  trying  to  explain  their  ur¬ 
gency,  many  boosters  will  refer  to  the 


science  fiction  novel,  Neuromancer,  by 
William  Gibson,  in  which  culture  is 
dominated  by  powerful  computer  net¬ 
works,  one  of  which  is  called  Neuro- 
mancer.  The  book  —  which  coined  the 
term  “cyberspace”  (the  “place”  in  which 
the  communications  and  interactivity 
of  computers  takes  place)  and  spawned 
the  concept  of  “cyberpunk”  —  presents 
a  dark  vision  of  a  culture  driven  by  its 
technologies  and  at  the  mercy  of  its  ma¬ 
chines.  Boosters  believe  that,  for  good 
or  ill,  just  such  vast  information  net¬ 
works  lie  ahead  for  us  all  and  that  now 
is  the  time  to  prepare. 


What  boosters  tend  to  miss  in  their 
acceptance  of  models  of  the  future  such 
as  Neuromancer  are  two  facts.  One,  the 
future  evolves  with  sensitive  depen¬ 
dence  on  an  infinite  number  of  uncon¬ 
trollable  details  and  is  therefore  difficult 
to  predict  accurately  much  beyond  the 
immediate  —  and  even  that  is  tough. 
Two,  consumer  markets  are  not  driven 
by  technologies.  They  are  a  result  and  a 
record  of  the  natural  tendencies  of  ordi¬ 
nary  people  to  do  certain  things  or  to 
accept  or  want  certain  products  or  ser¬ 
vices  to  fulfill  specific  needs  and  not  to 
accept  others  until  they  are  ready  to  do 
so.  Newspapers  are  a  perfect  case  in 
point. 

Consider  the  following: 

•  Boosters  are  fond  of  predicting  the 
demise  of  ink-on-paper  news  and  the 
ascendancy  of  digital  hand-held  note¬ 
books  or  other  personal  communication 
devices  by  which  people  will  receive 
news  cellularly  and  electronically. 

Certainly,  some  day  this  may  be  the 
case.  However,  today,  although  125  mil¬ 
lion  Americans  read  a  daily  newspaper 
at  least  once  a  week,  AT&T  has  re¬ 
vealed  that  a  large  number  of  them 
don’t  know  how  to  or  refuse  to  use  the 
flash  button  on  their  telephones  to  ac¬ 
tivate  call-waiting  and  other  services. 

•  Boosters  are  fond  of  predicting  that 
this  electronic  ascendancy  will  occur  as 
soon  as  the  technologies  are  off  the 


Consumer  acceptance  of  changes  in  traditional 
forms  of  media  and  the  resulting  demand  must  be 
the  central  issues  directing  the  choice  of 
technologies  used  by  newspapers. 
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drawing  boards,  certainly  this  year  or 
next  or  maybe  the  year  after  that,  but 
soon,  immediately,  now,  right  now. 

However,  it  took  television  —  the  ul¬ 
timate  user-friendly,  passive  technology 
—  decades  to  achieve  the  acceptance  it 
commands  today.  Prodigy,  the  closest 
thing  yet  to  PC  TV,  has  spent  nearly  $1 
billion  and  still  can  only  muster  about  1 
million  subscribers  in  a  nation  of  more 
than  250  million  people. 

The  heralded  dominance  of  digital 
communication  may  easily  have  to  wait 
until  the  post-Baby  Boom  generations 
make  up  the  majority  of  consumers,  a 
decade  or  two  from  now. 

•  Boosters  love  to  speak  of  “rivers  of 
digital  information”  and  to  use  terms 
like  “gigabyte”  ( 1  billion  bits  of  infor¬ 
mation)  and  “terrabyte”  ( 1  trillion  bits 
of  information). 

However,  ordinary  people  find  that 
at  a  certain  point,  access  to  more  infor¬ 
mation  creates  such  a  high  degree  of  in¬ 
formation  clutter  that  they  end  up  with 
little  or  no  information  at  all.  There  is 
simply  too  much  to  be  able  to  sort 
through.  Even  with  computers,  most 
people  need  an  expert  guide  on  the 
rivers  of  information  available  to  find 
the  few  specific  drops  of  information 
being  sought. 

The  Seers 

Seers,  on  the  other  hand,  are  the 


true  wizards,  magicians  and  high  fliers 
of  the  Digital  Circus.  They,  like  boost¬ 
ers,  know  that  it  is  vital  that  news¬ 
papers  accept  and  use  new  technolo¬ 
gies.  But  unlike  boosters,  they  have 
learned  that  while  a  given  technology 
may  be  identified  to  solve  a  particular 
problem,  it  is  very  hard  to  get  an  exact 
fit  between  a  prepackaged  solution  and 
a  pre-existing  problem. 

Seers  understand  that  demand  must 
precede  and  define  supply.  They  also 
have  noticed  that  the  average  person 
clings  tenaciously  to  established  habitu¬ 
al  ways  of  filling  needs  or  solving  prob¬ 
lems.  Once  we  accept  solutions,  we  give 
them  up  only  very  reluctantly. 

As  a  result,  consumer  acceptance  of 
changes  in  traditional  forms  of  media 
and  the  resulting  demand  must  be  the 
central  issues  directing  the  choice  of 
technologies  used  by  newspapers.  The 
proper  timing  of  the  introduction  of  a 
new  technology  is  guesswork.  The  trick, 
it  seems,  is  to  lead  the  masses  from  a 
half-step  behind,  watching  carefully  to 
be  sure  which  way  they  are  heading  and 
then  give  the  impression  of  having  got¬ 
ten  there  first. 

The  alternative  is  to  create  a  product 
or  service  that  is  so  innovative  that  a 
perception  of  need  (and,  therefore,  a 
market)  must  be  created  where  none 
before  existed.  This  can  be  a  bold  and 
enlightened  approach  for  newspapers 


able  to  commit  significant  resources  to 
long-term  experimental  and  develop¬ 
mental  projects,  but  it  is  an  extremely 
risky  approach  for  those  who  require  an 
immediate  return  or  who  cannot  wait 
decades  for  a  payoff  unless,  of  course, 
the  burden  can  be  shifted  to  some  third 
party. 

Therefore,  when  considering  techni¬ 
cal  change,  it  is  important  to  under¬ 
stand  whether  a  technology  is  being 
touted  by  a  booster  or  a  seer  and 
whether  the  technology  is  a  solid  solu¬ 
tion  to  an  existing  problem  or  an  exer¬ 
cise  in  preparation  for  a  brave  new 
world.  Finally,  it  is  important  to  under¬ 
stand  whether  the  payoff  is  in  this  cen¬ 
tury  or  the  next.  Therein  lies  the  ruh. 

These  determinations  are  so  difficult 
to  make  with  any  up-front  certainty 
that  the  dilemma  has  led  me  to  coin 
two  new  terms.  One,  a  “trailing  edge 
technology”  has  been  around  a  while 
and  has  broad  acceptance.  It  is  famil¬ 
iar,  comfortable  and  proven  to  the  av¬ 
erage  person. 

Its  opposite  is  a  “bleeding  edge  tech¬ 
nology”  —  technology  that  is  so  far 
ahead  of  the  cutting  edge  of  consumer 
acceptance  that  the  project  hemor¬ 
rhages  money  and  resources  in  an  un- 
staunchable  flow.  There  are  numerous 
examples  of  newspaper  companies  that 
fell  victim  to  “bleeding  edge  technolo¬ 
gy”  during  the  1980s. 

Fortunately,  the  move  toward  multi- 
media  delivery  of  newspaper  informa¬ 
tion  can  be  made  in  small  manageable 
steps,  each  of  which  reasonably  flows 
from  what  has  preceded  it.  Instead  of 
requiring  an  all-out  leap  of  faith,  a  new 
program  may  be  implemented  after 
previous  steps  have  been  accepted  in 
the  marketplace.  Introducing  new  pro¬ 
grams  this  way  manages  and  reduces 
risk  without  eliminating  it  altogether 
because  when  all  risk  is  eliminated,  so 
is  any  advancement. 

But  caution  is  required.  In  the 
1990s,  it  is  very  easy  for  newspaper 
technology  managers  to  find  them¬ 
selves  crossing  the  shadowy  line  be¬ 
tween  triumph  at  the  technological 
forefront  and  catastrophe  at  the  bleed¬ 
ing  edge.  For  the  unwary,  it’s  all  too  of¬ 
ten  the  price  of  admission  to  the  glitter 
and  flash  of  the  Digital  Circus. 

Jack  Dale  is  vice  president  of  sales  and 
neiuspaper  relations  at  North  American 
ClassiFACTS  Inc. 
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Readers  love  her 
predictions  for  their 
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This  gifted  young 
astrologer  has  replaced 
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with  her  popular  seven- 
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^  A  recorded  service 
^  A  live  psychic  service  — 

now  in  English  and  Spanish! 


Call  National  Sales  Director  Richard  Heimlich 
toll  free:  800-526-KING  or  collect:  212-455-4110 
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by  Brendan  Elliott 
and  Thomas  Miller 

CONSUMERS  ARE  EXPRESSING  a 
variety  of  new  information  needs,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  American  Information 
User  Survey,  a  large  annual  study  con¬ 
ducted  by  FIND/SVP,  a  New  York- 
based  consulting  firm.  The  annual 
study  is  based  on  focus  groups  with  in¬ 
tensive  information  consumers  and  a 
random  survey  of  more  than  2,000  U.S. 
households.  The  new  household  infor¬ 
mation  needs  evolve  out  of  time  pres¬ 
sures  on  consumers’  lives,  feelings  of 
being  inundated  with  both  informa¬ 
tion  and  paper,  and  the  need  to  man¬ 


age  growing  complexity  in  their  lives. 

Newspapers  were  seen  in  the  AIUS 
study  as  providing  three  main  cate¬ 
gories  of  information  to  their  readers: 
news,  advertising  and  “special  interest” 
information.  Newspaper  publishers 
generally  recognize  news  reporting  as  a 
basic  strength,  and  some  publishers  are 
well-advanced  in  exploring  various 
electronic  news  delivery  options.  Ad¬ 
vertising,  both  space  and  classified,  is 
seen  as  another  strength,  but  how  does 
advertising  change  when  it  becomes 
electronically  interactive?  Television 
demonstrated  that  people  like  to  zap 
ads  that  don’t  interest  them.  The 
AIUS  study  found  that  when  con¬ 


sumers  are  able  to  search  interactively 
for  electronic  ads  “on  demand,”  the  ads 
need  to  be  more  information-rich  than 
traditional  ads  if  they  are  to  succeed. 
This  competency  area  of  newspapers  is 
ripe  for  further  exploration  and  elec¬ 
tronic  development. 

The  Local  Information  Hub 

The  AIUS  study  also  concluded  that 
newspapers  play  a  key  role  as  a  local  in¬ 
formation  hub  for  individuals  and  spe¬ 
cial-interest  groups  of  all  kinds.  This 
role  is  also  ripe  for  electronic  develop¬ 
ment.  Elements  here  include  daily  and 
weekly  columns  that  provide  expert/ed¬ 
ucational  information,  event  listings 
and  even  classifieds  that  serve  to  match 
the  needs  of  listers  with  those  of  read¬ 
ers  (who  together  can  be  seen  as  “affin¬ 
ity  groups”).  Each  of  these  elements  has 
a  place  in  the  new  interactive  world  but 
not  without  changes  in  traditional  ways 
of  doing  business  for  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers. 

As  such,  formation  of  “electronic 
communities”  is  widely  recognized  as  a 
major  strength  of  today’s  online  ser¬ 
vices,  but  the  relationship  between  this 
tendency  and  newspapers’  roles  as  local 
information  hubs  has  barely  begun  to 
be  explored. 

The  key  question  is,  then,  how  do 
newspapers’  core  competencies  in  news, 
advertising  and  special-interest  infor- 

Brendan  Elliott  is  president  ofC+C 
Data  Inc.,  a  New  York'based  consulting 
firm  specializing  in  new  information 
product  research.  Thomas  Miller, 
president  of  Thomas  E.  Miller  Associates 
in  Ithaca,  N.Y.,  conceived  and  directs 
the  American  Information  User  Survey. 
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mation  line  up  with  both  changing 
consumer  needs  and  the  product 
strengths  of  emerging  digital  interactive 
technologies?  Certainly  newspapers’ 
traditional  “information  provider”  role 
is  never  going  to  be  the  same.  Local 
competitors  whittle  away  on  many 
fronts,  while  on  a  larger  scale,  the  huge 
mergers  of  1993  —  TCI/Bell  Atlantic, 
U  S  West/Time  Warner,  etc.  —  put 
deep-pocketed  media  giants  into  the 
“home  information”  business  in  threat¬ 
ening  new  ways. 

Consumers  surveyed  by  the  AIUS 
study  indicated  that  a  number  of  elec¬ 
tronically  interactive  features  could  add 
useful  value  to  traditional  publishing 
competencies.  Most  of  the  perceived 
benefits  revolve  around  a  typical  news¬ 
paper’s  dominant  local  presence.  In 
other  words,  the  key  question  formulat¬ 
ed  earlier  can  be  restated  as  who  is  best 
equipped  to  handle  the  principal  local 
information  provider  role  in  the  inter¬ 
active  information  age?  Seen  in  this 
light,  newspapers’  strengths  lie  in  lever¬ 
aging  their  strong  local  market  pres- 
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ence,  local  “name  brand”  recognition  as 
the  information  source  of  record,  and 
their  ability  to  address  a  wide  range  of 
local  consumer/special-interest  infor¬ 
mation  needs. 

Electronic  Development  Issues 
for  Newspapers 

Some  specific  newspaper-related  is¬ 
sues  that  were  identified  for  electronic 
development  in  the  research  conducted 
for  the  AIUS  study  include  the  follow¬ 
ing: 

•  National  news  feeds  can  be  filtered. 


time-shifted  and  customized  electroni¬ 
cally  for  local  access  under  the  impri- 
mature  of  the  local  newspaper  publish¬ 
er.  Local  branding  of  such  services  can 
leverage  both  credibility  and  the  mar¬ 
keting  strengths  of  local  publishers. 

•  Local  news  feeds  can  be  enhanced 
with  added  backup  and  archival  infor¬ 
mation  available  electronically  as  sup¬ 
plemental  services  to  the  traditional 
hard-copy  edition. 

•  Local  advertising/shopping  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  made  interactive,  pro¬ 
viding  store  locator  information  as  well 
as  product  model  and  feature  availabili¬ 
ty  in  addition  to  promoting  discounts 
and  sales  for  comparison  shoppers. 

•  Regular  columns  on  popular  topics 
are  a  prime  source  of  expert/education¬ 
al  information  of  value  to  local  affinity 
groups  (electronic  communities).  Bul¬ 
letin  boards  and  electronic  forums 
might  be  “name  branded”  by  the  local 
newspaper  or  moderated  by  local  re¬ 
ports  to  leverage  credibility. 

•  Event  listings  can  be  enhanced  to 
offer  seat  selection  and  ticket  transac¬ 
tion  services,  such  as  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune  is  doing  with  the  “Chicago  On¬ 
line”  service. 

•  Classifieds  can  be  enhanced  to  of¬ 
fer  matching  services  between  listers 
and  readers.  For  example,  resumes 
could  be  forwarded  to  employers,  or 
product  inquiries  and  price  offers  could 
be  matched  to  advertisers  of  used  goods 
for  sale. 


Questions  to  be  Addressed 
These  interactive  concepts  all  match 
specific  consumer  needs  identified  by 
research,  but  some  caveats  adhere  as 
well.  The  FIND/SVP  research  found, 
for  example,  that  when  expert  informa¬ 
tion  is  translated  into  electronic  for¬ 
mats  devoid  of  f)ersonal  contact,  issues 
of  source  qualifications  and  credibility 
may  arise.  When  background  news  is 
made  available  on-line  as  a  supplement 
to  articles  published  in  print,  readers 
become  concerned  that  the  print  arti¬ 
cles  may  be  incomplete.  And  certainly. 


there  is  an  important  pricing  compo¬ 
nent  to  all  forms  of  interactive  services. 
Consumer  perceptions  of  the  value  of 
information  were  found  to  change 
when  they  shift  from  passive  to  more 
pro-active  information  search-and-re- 
trieval  strategies. 

As  publishers  move  to  explore  these 
areas  more  deeply,  they  need  to  address 
a  number  of  questions  that  emerged  in 
the  AIUS  study: 

•  What  are  the  demographic  and 
lifestyle  profiles  of  electronic  informa¬ 
tion  households  —  both  of  households 
and  individual  users?  How  are  users  best 
segmented,  taking  into  account  the 
many  varied  ways  of  accessing  informa¬ 
tion  that  are  now  emerging? 

•  How  much  household  time  and 
money  can  publishers  reasonably  ex¬ 
pect  to  target  as  they  strive  to  redefine 
their  relationship  to  their  traditional 
audiences? 

•  How  rapidly  are  new  digital  tech¬ 
nologies  entering  homes?  Which  tech¬ 
nologies  are  likely  to  emerge  as  “win¬ 
ners”? 

•  What  types  of  information  are  best 
suited  to  electronic  vs.  hard-copy  distri¬ 
bution?  When  are  changes  necessary 
and  when  should  they  be  avoided  to 
avoid  threatening  traditional  hard-copy 
features? 

•  What  new  business  alliances  are 
most  fniitful  for  leveraging  these  chang- 
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When  consumers  are  able  to  search  interactively  for 
electronic  ads  “on  demand,”  the  ads  need  to  be 
more  information-rich  than  traditional  ads. 
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by  Jon  Simonas 

WHETHER  THEY  LIKE  it,  most  peo¬ 
ple  shop  until  they  drop  —  and  there 
hasn’t  been  much  that  newspapers 
could  do  to  make  the  trip  to  the  super¬ 
market  or  department  store  any  easier. 

But  what  if  there  were  a  way  for  a 
newspaper  to  deliver  customized  elec¬ 
tronic  coupons  to  a  pocket-sized  shop¬ 
ping  device  small  enough  to  fit  inside  a 
purse? 

What  if  a  newspaper  could  use  its 
existing  print  production  process  to 
drive  an  array  of  news,  information, 
advertising  and  electronic  shopping 
services  that  were  both  portable  and 
personal,  tied  to  the  peculiarities  of 


each  consumer. 

Working  with  General  Magic  and 
individual  newspapers.  Information 
Presentation  Technologies  Inc.  has  de¬ 


cations  and  personal  digital  assistants. 

Such  devices  have  been  hailed  as 
the  next  significant  signpost  of  the  dig¬ 
ital  age,  but  they  have  yet  to  demon¬ 


They  (PDA  devices)  could  be  the 
information-retrieval  system  that  brings  women  into 
the  mainstream  of  consumer  electronics 
for  the  first  time. 


veloped  Mobile  Shopping  Network® 
technology  to  deliver  multimedia  ser¬ 
vices  to  hand-held  personal  communi- 


MARKET 


strate  the  broad  appeal  necessary  to 
make  it  in  the  marketplace.  The  new 
technology  may  provide  the  critical 
mass  necessary  for  the  proliferation  of 
PDAs  —  and  for  truly  personalized, 
mass-market  shopping  services. 

One  in  three  newspapers  in  the 
United  States  already  has  installed 
software  that  ensures  a  path  for  the 
seamless  integration  of  the  print  pro¬ 
duction  cycle  with  personal  and  port¬ 
able  electronic  shopping.  The  installed 
base  of  newspaper  software  can  be  en¬ 
hanced  immediately  to  accommodate 
PDA  services  like  Apple  Computer 
Inc.’s  Newton  and  those  announced  by 
Sony,  Philips,  Matsushita  and  Motoro¬ 
la.  This  existing  newspaper  penetra¬ 
tion  represents  the  critical  mass  neces¬ 
sary  to  drive  a  successful  marketing 
campaign  that  could  help  to  legitimize 
PDAs  as  a  new  consumer  electronics 
phenomenon. 


Jon  Simonas  is  president  of  Information 
Presentation  Technologies  Inc. ,  a  softtvare 
company  based  in  San  Luis 
Obispo,  Calif. 
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Let’s  Get  Mobile 

At  this  moment  in  their  history, 
newspapers  are  in  a  particularly  unique 
position  to  deliver  new  solutions  to  old 
problems  because  of  the  power  and  po¬ 
sition  of  The  Fourth  Estate  in  the  local 
marketplace.  As  a  provider  of  the  Mo¬ 
bile  Shopping  Network,  the  natural  ad¬ 
vantages  of  the  local  newspaper  can  be 
married  to  the  power  of  portable  tech¬ 
nology  in  a  product  of  unprecedented 
portability  and  timeliness.  Don’t  forget 
that  approximately  80  percent  of  all 
business  and  personal  transactions  are 
made  locally,  within  six  miles  of  a  per¬ 
son’s  home.  There  are  plenty  of  local 
stops  on  the  information  superhighway. 

Of  course,  nobody  knows  more 
about  deadlines  than  newspapers,  and 
the  greatest  advantage  of  mobile  elec¬ 
tronic  information  and  advertising  is 
timeliness.  For  the  first  time,  newspa¬ 
per  publishers  have  a  method  to  deliv¬ 
er  continuously  updated  news  and  ad¬ 
vertising  exactly  where  —  and  when 
—  it  can  be  used.  In  particular,  timeli¬ 
ness  and  portability  dramatically  in¬ 
crease  the  value  of  advertising  content 
in  both  the  print  and  the  electronic 
publication.  For  example,  a  shopper  is 
be  able  to  utilize  a  bar  code  displayed 
on  the  screen  of  their  PDAs  as  a 
coupon  for  an  instant  rebate  on  a  prod¬ 
uct  advertised  in  the  newspaper.  ' 

These  developments  have  profound 
implications  for  advertisements  target¬ 
ed  to  the  people  who  do  most  of  the 
shopping  in  the  American  household: 
women. 

Women  have  been  largely  ignored 
by  both  industrial  designers  and  by 
consumer  electronics’  marketers.  A 
PDA  may  be  the  first  consumer  elec¬ 
tronics  device  that  can  offer  a  valuable 
utility  to  the  woman  who  does  most  of 
the  shopping  for  her  family.  Further¬ 
more,  PDA  devices  are  well-suited  to 
be  carried  in  a  woman’s  handbag:  they 
could  be  the  information  retrieval  sys¬ 
tem  that  brings  women  into  the  main¬ 
stream  of  consumer  electronics  for  the 
first  time  —  a  new  and  incremental 
market  segment  for  the  manufacturers 
of  consumer  electronics. 

Data  on  shopping  habits  and  the  ef¬ 
fectiveness  of  advertising  are  very  diffi¬ 
cult  to  obtain  in  a  timely  fashion  by 
consumer  goods  manufacturers  and  re- 
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by  Tom  Milligan 
and  Donald  Bender 

THE  USE  OF  television  as  a  long-form 
advertising  vehicle,  commonly  known 
as  an  infomercial,  is  a  relatively  new 
marketing  concept.  Until  1988,  TV 
stations  made  very  little  time  available 
for  the  airing  of  infomercials.  Howev¬ 
er,  during  the  past  five  years,  media 
time  for  30  minute  infomercials  has  in¬ 
creased  15%  to  20%.  Product  mar¬ 
keters  and  many  major  companies 
have  taken  full  advantage  of  this  pow¬ 
erful  format.  This  year  alone,  infomer¬ 
cials  will  sell  $750  million  to  $900  mil¬ 
lion  worth  of  goods  [Chart],  and  the 
number  of  30-minute  infomercials  has 


risen  dramatically.  The  top  five  in¬ 
fomercial  money-makers  alone,  during 
the  past  three  years,  have  generated 
more  than  $800  million  in  gross  rev¬ 
enues.  Not  only  have  substantial  rev¬ 
enues  been  generated,  but  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  large  databases  to  further  en¬ 
hance  the  target-marketing  concept 
are  being  compiled  by  TV  marketers. 

In  a  front-page  article  in  the  Jan.  3 
edition  of  the  Philadelphia  Inquirer, 
Robert  Herbst,  a  LaSalle  University 
communications  professor,  is  quoted  as 
saying,  “Today,  advertisers  measure  the 
cost-effectiveness  of  ads  by  the  cost  of 
reaching  1,000  consumers.”  In  the  fu¬ 
ture,  Herbst  and  other  marketing  ex¬ 
perts  predict  the  important  measure 


will  be  the  cost-per-order,  or  how 
many  product  orders  a  specific  ad  gen¬ 
erates.  The  same  article  quotes  Joseph 
Turow,  a  professor  at  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  saying,  “That  would 
give  advertisers  what  they  really  want: 
rifle-shot  marketing.” 

In  1991,  approximately  $125  billion 
was  spent  on  advertising.  Of  that, 
newspaper  advertising  accounted  for 
approximately  $30.4  billion,  while 
TV/cable  totaled  approximately  $27 
billion.  More  importantly,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  change  in  advertising  ex¬ 
penditures  from  1990  saw  newspapers’ 
share  decline  5.8%,  while  TV/cable’s 
share  increased  4.2%.  The  question  for 
newspapers  has  become  how  to  take 
advantage  of  some  of  these  broadcast 
advertising  dollars.  The  answer  points 
to  the  use  of  television  as  an  extension 
of  the  newspapers’  information  base. 

Newspapers  Leverage  Strengths 

Newspapers  have  much  to  gain  by 
converting  their  information  base  and 
advertiser  relationships  into  topical  in¬ 
fomercials.  Newspapers  then  can  sell 
television  spots  during  their  program 
in  the  same  way  they  sell  ad  space  in 
print.  If  properly  structured,  a  topical 
infomercial  can  provide  the  newspaper 
with  many  marketing  advantages.  In 
addition  to  controlling  more  of  the 
customer’s  advertising  budget,  the  pro¬ 
motional  value  of  the  show  itself  can¬ 
not  be  overlooked. 

Newspapers  then  can  block  any 
competition  coming  down  the  infor¬ 
mation  highway  from  telephone  com¬ 
panies,  cable  operators  or  niche  pub¬ 
lishers  (real  estate  magazines,  auto 
traders,  etc.).  By  combining  existing 
audiotex  technologies  with  a  TV  pro- 
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gram,  a  form  of  interactivity  and  data¬ 
base  marketing  easily  can  be  achieved. 
Print  advertising  combined  with  TV 
programming  and  audiotex  can  pro¬ 
vide  newspaper  clients  with  a  com¬ 


plete  interactive  advertising 
solution. 

Most  importantly,  news¬ 
papers  uniquely  are  posi¬ 
tioned  to  take  advantage  of 
the  television  medium. 
Their  daily  promotional 
abilities  enable  them  to 
generate  the  viewership 
necessary  to  successfully 
market  these  programs  to 
their  advertisers.  They  also 
can  use  time  periods  and 
TV  stations  where  the  cost 
is  most  economical.  Costs 
for  TV  time  range  from 
$500  to  $3,000  per  half 
hour  in  most  major  newspa¬ 
per  markets. 

Within  each  program, 
there  are  at  least  55  30-sec- 
ond  spots  that  the  newspa¬ 
per  can  sell  to  advertisers,  generating 
substantial  revenue.  There  is  a  wide 
variety  of  formats  using  combinations 
of  still  photographs,  videotape,  on- 
camera  talent  and  on-screen  graphics 


that  give  each  30-second  spot  a  unique 
look.  The  addition  of  professional 
voice-overs  and  special  video  effects 
further  enhances  this  package. 

Spot  lengths  can  be  varied,  provid¬ 
ing  10-,  15-  and  20-second  spots  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  30-second  spots.  This  allows 
the  newspaper  to  sell  television  spots 
in  lengths  to  easily  fit  advertisers’ 
needs,  including  three-  to  five-minute 
infomercials  for  special  clients,  some¬ 
thing  that  they  can’t  buy  anywhere. 

The  program  can  be  used  to  pro¬ 
mote  subscriptions,  boost  single-copy 
sales,  advertise  newspaper-sponsored 
events,  build  awareness  for  specific 
newspaper  products  and  special  adver¬ 
tising  opportunities,  offer  community 
PSAs  and  generally  enhance  the  news¬ 
paper’s  overall  marketing  strategies. 
And  finally,  the  show  can  provide  the 
editorial  department  with  a  platform  to 
deliver  its  message  to  a  larger  audience. 

There’s  an  unlimited  number  of 
ways  that  this  program  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  into  a  hybrid  infomercial  to  en¬ 
hance  the  newspaper. 
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In  short,  voice  personals  are  the  first 
and  only  guaranteed  audiotex  cash 
cow  for  newspapers.  Their  success  and 
acceptance  also  have  opened  the  door 
to  new  technologies  representing  pos¬ 
sible  revenue  streams. 

What  are  voice  personals  and  how 
do  they  work? 

Voice  personals  are  a  simple,  fast 
and  efficient  way  for  single  people  to 
connect  with  other  single  people. 
Voice  personals  allow  personal  adver¬ 
tisers  to  make  their  print  ads  more  in¬ 
teresting  by  adding  a  “voice”  compo¬ 
nent. 

The  traditional  personals  advertiser 
placed  an  ad  in  the  paper  and  solicited 
letters  from  readers  in  response.  Voice 
personals  allow  readers  to  respond  in¬ 
stantly  without  the  barriers  associated 
with  letter  writing. 

How  It  Works 

The  mechanics  work  like  this.  The 
advertiser  places  a  four-  or  five-line 
print  ad  in  the  paper.  The  advertiser 
also  records  an  accompanying  voice 
“greeting.” 

Each  print  ad  is  tagged  with  a  num¬ 
ber  associated  with  a  voice  mailbox. 
This  number  is  the  link  between  the 
advertiser  and  the  reader. 

Readers  then  browse  through  the 
print  ads.  To  hear  an  advertiser’s  voice 
greeting,  the  reader  calls  a  900  number 
and  enters  the  print  ad’s  box  number, 
which  accesses  the  greeting.  The  caller 
then  has  the  option  to  leave  a  voice 
message  or  can,  by  pressing  certain 
numbers  on  the  push-button  phone, 
“browse”  through  other  voice  greetings. 

The  advertiser  retrieves  messages  just 
as  professionals  retrieve  voice  mail  at 


work,  and  consumers  listen  to  their  an¬ 
swering  machines  at  home. 

Callers  typically  are  charged  $1.99 
per  minute  billed  monthly  on  their  tele¬ 
phone  bill  through  the  phone  company. 
The  newspaper  is  not  involved  in  this 
process.  After  the  telephone  carrier 
takes  its  share,  the  remaining  revenue  is 
split  between  the  newspaper  and  the 
voice  personals  supplier. 

To  run  a  voice  personals  service,  the 
newspaper  does  not  have  to  purchase 
audiotex  equipment  nor  dedicate  full¬ 
time  staffers  to  manage  the  service.  The 
newspaper  has  only  to  commit  to  run¬ 
ning  advertisers’  print  ads  several  times 
a  week  as  well  as  running  promotional 
and  acquisition  ads  on  a  regular  basis. 

Michelle  Sagalyn  is  director  of  audiotex 
services  and  new  media  at  United 
Media,  a  division  of  Scripps  Howard. 


by  Michelle  Sagalyn 

VOICE  PERSONALS  HAVE  appeared 
on  the  pay-per-call  audiotex  scene, 
winning  approval  at  a  rapid  pace  be¬ 
cause  of  their  simplicity,  seamless  in¬ 
tegration  into  the  print  product,  and 
quick  and  easy  acceptance  by  the  read¬ 
ing  public. 
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Newspaper  Strategies 

Here  are  some  of  the  issues  you 
may  want  to  consider  when  deciding 
whether  to  run  the  service  in-house. 

The  product  strategy  must  he  deter¬ 
mined.  For  example,  will  the  advertiser 
have  to  pay  for  the  print  ad  or  will  it  be 
provided  at  no  cost?  Will  the  advertiser 
have  the  option  of  placing  the  ad 
through  a  mail-in  coupon?  Will  the  ad¬ 
vertiser  have  to  call  the  900  number  to 
retrieve  messages? 

Standards  for  monitoring  need  to  be 
established.  Which  ads  will  be  accept¬ 
able  and  which  ads  won’t?  What  “lan¬ 
guage”  will  advertisers  be  permitted  to 
use? 

What  categories  to  include  needs  to 
be  decided.  Will  you  only  accept  ads 
from  heterosexuals  or  will  homosexual 
ads  be  permitted  as  well? 

Finally,  systems  must  be  put  in  place 
to  ensure  that  the  agreed-upon  stan¬ 
dards  will  be  adhered  to.  Once  in  place, 
the  print  ads  will  have  to  be  proofed 
and  the  voice  greetings  heard  and 
screened  to  ensure  that  the  ads  fall 
within  the  established  boundaries. 

The  Nuances  of  a  Lonely  Heart 

For  most  advertisers,  listing  a  car  or  a 
house  for  sale  is  quite  different  from 
selling  themselves  in  four  or  five  lines. 
Your  reps  will  have  to  be  sensitized  to 
the  subtleties  and  nuances  of  a  lonely 
heart.  They  will  have  to  know  how  to 
coach  advertisers  on  how  best  to  de¬ 
scribe  themselves  in  a  few  words.  Be¬ 
cause  emotions  may  take  longer  to  ex¬ 
plain  than  the  condition  of  a  used  car, 
your  reps  may  spend  more  time  on  the 
line  with  personals  advertisers. 

In  order  for  your  voice  personals  ap¬ 
plication  to  succeed,  you  will  need  a 
comprehensive  marketing,  acquisition 
and  retention  plan.  And  of  course,  you 
will  need  to  develop  the  promotional 
ads  that  address  each  of  these  tactics. 

These  programs  should  be  designed 
to  educate  both  advertisers  and  readers 
on  what  the  voice  personals  service  is 
and  how  to  use  it.  It  will  have  to  entice 
reluctant  advertisers  to  call  to  place 
their  ad  in  the  paper. 

Prelaunch  ads  will  “soften”  and  pre¬ 
pare  the  market  for  the  voice  personals 
service.  They  should  create  excitement 
and  anticipation  of  what’s  to  come. 
They  also  should  be  a  call-to-action  for 
advertisers  to  place  their  ads. 


Promotional  ads,  scheduled  run-of- 
press,  should  encourage  readers  to  look 
for  the  feature  on  the  day  it  runs.  Post¬ 
launch  ads  should  continue  to  educate 
the  reading  community  and  encourage 
advertisers  to  renew  their  print  ads. 

Of  course,  you  may  want  to  promote 
the  service  outside  the  newspaper.  Lo¬ 
cal  singles  organizations  or  restaurants 
may  be  interested  in  hosting  parties  to 
inform  readers  about  the  service. 


Telecommunications  and 
Equipment  Considerations 
The  telephone  carrier  and  line  in¬ 
stallation  are  critical  issues  and  cannot 
be  overlooked.  These  elements  should 
be  invisible  to  your  readers,  but  without 
them,  the  service  cannot  exist. 

If  you  choose  to  run  your  voice  per¬ 
sonals  service  on  existing  in-house  au- 
diotex  equipment,  you  will  need  to  en¬ 
sure  that  it  will  be  able  to  support  the 
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experts  in  tailoring  a  customized  service  What  are  some  of  the  factors  a  news- 
that  meets  the  newspaper’s  needs.  They  paper  should  consider  when  selecting  a 
know  how  to  help  the  paper  promote  voice  personals  vendor? 
the  service  so  the  optimal  benefits  can  Here’s  a  practical  check  list  for  help- 
be  realized.  Such  service  bureaus  know  ing  find  the  vendor  that  most  closely 
how  to  help  advertisers  create  com-  matches  your  needs  and  goals, 
pelling  print  ads  and  can  coach  them 

1.  Experience. 

A  newspaper  needs  to  consider  and 
evaluate  what  experience  a  vendor  has 
had  in  running  voice  personals.  How 
long  has  the  vendor  been  in  the  busi¬ 
ness,  and  for  that  matter,  what  other 
business  might  the  vendor  be  in?  Does 
the  vendor  understand  newspapers? 
What  is  the  vendor’s  core  business  and 
how  does  it  relate  to  newspapers? 

What  types  of  newspapers  do  they 
service?  For  example,  an  alternative 
weekly  will  have  different  criteria  and 
distinctively  different  monitoring  stands 
than  a  daily  mainstream  community  pa¬ 
per.  Is  this  understood  by  the  vendor? 
And  can  it  fulfill  the  needs  of  the  daily 
community  paper? 

Does  the  vendor  have  predominant 
experience  with  large-  or  small-circula¬ 
tion  papers?  Dailies  or  weeklies? 


increased  caller  traffic.  Make  sure  that 
it  has  sufficient  storage  capacity  to 
“hold  and  store”  both  the  advertisers’ 
voice  greetings  as  well  as  the  callers’ 
messages. 

As  a  final  consideration,  you’ll  need 
to  assign  a  staffer,  usually  the  advertis- 


Their  (voice  personals)  success  and  acceptance  also 
have  opened  the  door  to  new  technologies 
representing  possible  revenue  streams. 


2.  Program  and  Promotion. 

What  is  the  recommended  program 
strategy  of  the  vendor?  Does  it  work 
and  can  it  be  proved?  How  many  ads 
per  1,000  circulation  does  the  vendor’s 
program  typically  generate?  What’s  the 
average  length  of  call  to  each  print  ad? 

How  will  the  vendor  help  educate  the 
public  and  introduce  the  service  into 
the  market?  What  type  of  promotional 
and  marketing  support  is  available? 

Can  the  vendor  help  customize  mar¬ 
keting  programs  that  target  certain  lo¬ 
cal  situations? 


3.  Customer  Service. 

Often  overlooked,  customer  service  is 
the  key  differentiating  factor  among 
voice  personals  suppliers.  Some  ques¬ 
tions  to  ask  include:  What  are  some  of 
the  distinguishing  accomplishments  of 
one  supplier  over  the  other? 

How  well  does  the  vendor  handle 
complaints  from  advertisers?  How  re¬ 
sponsive  and  sensitive  is  the  vendor  to 
the  needs  of  the  newspaper?  What  kind 
of  advice  can  the  supplier  offer  to  help 
integrate  voice  personals  with  the  edi¬ 
torial  product? 

How  will  the  supplier  help  the  news- 
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CHOOSING  A  NEW  product  or  ser¬ 
vice  from  the  many  offered  today  can 
be  daunting  to  newspapers.  At  the 
same  time,  implementing  a  new 
product  or  service  can  be  complicat¬ 
ed  and  time-consuming.  But  with  a 
little  preparation,  neither  has  to  be 
daunting  or  complicated. 

Consider  the  case  of  a  mythical 
newspaper,  the  Star'Ethos,  when  it 
contemplated  and  began  implemen¬ 
tation  of  ClassiFACTS,  a  consumer 
national  classified  ad  database  prod¬ 
uct.  First,  the  classified  ad  manager  at 
the  StoT'Ethos  received  a  call  from  a 
company  representative.  Following  a 
short  conversation,  he  agreed  to  meet 
for  a  presentation  to  the  paper’s  Elec¬ 
tronic  Development  Conimittee. 

The  committee  included  managers 
from  the  classified,  retail  and  general 


advertising,  publishing,  market¬ 
ing/promotions,  MIS,  circulation,  ad¬ 
ministrative  and  editorial  departments. 
It  had  been  formed  to  speed  the  deci- 
sion-makitig  process  at  the  pap)er  to  re¬ 
flect  today’s  vastly  shortened  product 
life  cycles  and  to  ensure  that  everyone 
responsible  for  the  success  of  a  project 
was  in  the  information  loop. 

The  committee  saw  the  vendor’s 
presentation,  asked  exhaustive  and 
comprehensive  questions  of  the  pre¬ 
senter,  and  adjourned  to  do  its  home¬ 
work.  This  included  contacting  adver¬ 
tisers  for  their  opinions  of  the  prc^xased 
new  service  as  well  as  talking  to  other 
papors  who  were  already  dealing  with 
ClassiFACTS.  In  addition,  the  com¬ 
mittee  examined  the  requirements  of 
the  data  transfer  and  the  promotion 
that  would  be  necessary  for  the  new 


At  the  regular  meeting  two  weeks 
later,  the  results  were  discussed.  A  de¬ 
cision  was  reached  that  the  project  met 
all  the  paper’s  requirements.  It  was 
simple  in  concept  and  had  a  low 
enough  technology  threshold  that  it 
could  easily  be  used  by  the  broad  sp)ec- 
trum  of  the  psqwr’s  readers.  It  required 
no  additional  staffing  because  Classi¬ 
FACTS’  own  call  center  wcHild  receive 
all  phone  calls  and  p>erform  all  fulfill¬ 
ment.  Most  impxjrtantly,  it  suppKuted 
and  promoted  the  newspaper’s  core 
product  and  showed  promising  poten¬ 
tial  to  increase  advertising  (and  adver¬ 
tisers’)  revenues.  Another  decision  was 
made  to  go  forward  and  a  letter  of  in¬ 
tent  was  issued. 

At  this  point,  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  represented  by  the  committee 
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were  assigned  the  following  specific 
tasks: 

•  Administrative  began  reviewing 
the  contract.  Issues  were  discussed 
and  negotiated,  language  was  clari¬ 
fied  and  the  agreement  was  signed. 

•  MIS  received  instructions  on 
how  to  transmit  the  Star-Ethos*  entire 
classified  ad  database  to  Classi- 
FACTS  in  a  usable  form  on  a  weekly 
basis.  This  ultimately  consisted  pri¬ 
marily  of  using  their  publishing  sys¬ 
tem’s  report  writer  to  send  the  Sun¬ 
day  database  by  modem  (or  nine- 
track  tape)  to  the  vendor  and  desig¬ 
nating  the  appropriate  people  to  per¬ 
form  this  task  each  weekend. 

•  Promotions  planned  the  pre¬ 
launch  and  launch  publicity,  includ¬ 
ing  mailings  to  advertisers  describing 
the  new  service  and  the  value  that  it 
added  to  the  already  considerable 
benefits  of  advertising  in  the  Star' 
Ethos. 

•  The  advertising  department 
planned  the  run-of-press  and  classi¬ 


fied  display  ad  space  to  be  committed 
to  the  project.  It  evaluated  display  ads 
made  available  by  ClassiFACTS  and 
wrote  classified  agate  promotional  ads 
to  be  used  as  fillers. 

The  week  before  the  agreed-upon 
launch  date,  there  was  a  flurry  of  activ¬ 
ity.  ClassiFACTS’  ad  agency  delivered 
ad  slicks  to  the  paper.  A  classified 
staffer  was  designated  as  the  vendor’s 
advertising  contact.  Publishing  desig¬ 
nated  a  production  contact  and  ar¬ 
rangements  for  the  data  transfer  were 
completed. 

Three  days  before  launch,  insertion 
orders  for  both  display  and  agate  pro¬ 
motional  ads  were  placed  and  con¬ 
firmed  and  the  new  service  was  pre¬ 
sented  editorially  to  the  readers. 

The  day  of  launch,  Star-Ethos  read¬ 
ers  discovered  the  new  service  and  be¬ 
gan  calling  the  800  number  contained 
in  the  paper’s  ClassiFACTS  ads.  The 
ClassiFACTS  Call  Center  in  Denver 
took  orders  and  shipped  the  requested 
information. 


After  launch,  the  ClassiFACTS 
representative  went  back  to  the  paper 
and  met  with  groups  of  classified  and 
ROP  salespeople  to  conduct  a  semi¬ 
nar  on  using  ClassiFACTS  to  sell 
more  ad  linage. 

From  then  on,  the  Star-Ethos  used 
its  ClassiFACTS  service  to  strength¬ 
en  further  its  position  in  the  commu¬ 
nity.  Advertisers  were  delighted  that 
an  ad  placed  in  the  Star-Ethos  at  reg¬ 
ular  ad  rates  reached  a  national  audi¬ 
ence  and  the  paper’s  ad  revenues 
soared. 

Readers  were  delighted  that  an  in¬ 
formation  service  provided  by  the 
Star-Ethos  made  it  simple  to  locate 
what  they  wanted  in  the  classified 
ads  anywhere  in  the  country  with  a 
phone  call;  direct  revenues  soared. 

By  the  time  the  paper  was  faced 
with  deciding  how  to  go  about  deliv¬ 
ering  information  via  the  new  multi- 
media  information  superhighway,  it 
had  practical  experience  as  a  guide. 

-Jack  Dale 
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Information 

Continued  from  page  6TC 

Freedom  Newspapers,  publisher  of 
the  Orange  County  Register  and  many 
other  newspapers,  is  about  to  launch  in¬ 
teractive  television  classifieds,  and  the 
Orlando  Sentinel  will  be  one  of  the  pri¬ 
mary  information  providers  for  Time 
Warner’s  interactive  Full  Service  Net¬ 
work  in  that  city. 

The  newspaper  is  all  about  place  — 
not  cyberspace. 

Radio,  like  fast  food,  goes  in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other.  Most  magazines  are 
no  more  than  bad  delis,  trite  tripe  that 
is  only  sporadically  filling.  Television  is 
junk  food,  spoiled  forever  by  the  inani¬ 
ty  of  the  local  anchors,  the  insanity  of 
talk  shows  and  the  profanity  of  made- 
up  events  masquerading  as  news. 

Like  truck  stops,  newspapers  are  one- 
of-a-kind:  always  the  same  yet  all  differ¬ 
ent.  That’s  because  your  town  is  differ¬ 
ent  from  mine,  but  the  common  dish 
for  newspapers  is  unbiased  news  cover¬ 
age  served  up  hot:  an  enormous  advan- 
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tage  over  the  other  media  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace. 

The  past  is  all  the  prelude  that  news¬ 
papers  are  going  to  get,  and  news  and 
database  marketing  are  the  best  lines  of 
defense.  There’s  nothing  like  a  truck 
stop  —  there’s  nothing  like  the  Great 
American  Newspaper  —  when  you’re 
on  the  road  home. 


Consumers 

Continued  from  page  16TC 

ing  boundaries  while  protecting  tradi¬ 
tional  lines  of  business? 

•  What  is  the  timeline  for  these 
changes?  What  milestones  will  serve  as 
critical  markers  to  help  publishers  steer 
through  these  changes? 

The  newspaper  industry  has  many 
valuable  resources  to  bring  to  the  elec¬ 
tronic  age,  but  careful  planning  tailored 
to  the  specific  needs  of  local  markets 
and  the  specific  strengths  of  local  pub¬ 
lishers  is  warranted  to  avoid  wasting 
substantial  sums  of  money  on  misguid¬ 
ed  products  and  services.  No  one  wants 
to  replay  those  early  videotex  experi¬ 
ments  and  similar  attempts  to  leverage 
on-line  technologies.  Traditional  print 
specialists  can  be  led  more  fully  into  the 
era  of  the  information  superhighway 
only  by  asking  the  right  questions  and 
leveraging  the  strengths  that  they  bring 
to  that  road. 


Personal 

Continued  from  page  I9TC 

tailers.  The  type  of  data  that  would  be¬ 
come  instantly  available  through  a  PDA 
includes  place  and  time  of  purchase  — 
and  a  profile  of  the  consumer  —  an  in¬ 
stantaneous  “feedback  loop”  to  the 
manufacturer  or  the  retailer  to  calibrate 
the  value  of  advertising.  Fast  “starch¬ 
ing”  of  an  advertisement  is  a  very  po¬ 
tent  tool  for  the  sale  of  advertising  by 
newspaper  marketing  departments.  In¬ 
dividually  targeted  advertisements  can 
be  created  and  distributed  instanta¬ 
neously  to  consumers  while  they  are 
shopping. 

Getting  the  Word 
The  presence  of  a  PDA  in  a  crowded 
retail  location  immediately  will  provide 
the  opportunity  for  a  great  “word  of 


mouth”  promotion  for  the  devices.  For 
example,  a  woman  in  the  checkout  line 
at  a  supermarket  would  observe  some¬ 
one  in  front  of  her  handing  a  PDA  to 
the  clerk  and  then  watch  the  clerk  run 
the  PDA  over  the  bar-code  reader  over 
and  over  before  handing  back  $20  for 
coupon  rebates.  Even  at  a  price  of 
about  $800,  the  PDA  would  pay  for  it¬ 
self  very  quickly. 

All  of  Mobile  Shopping  Network’s 
features  will  be  implemented  in  stages 
so  the  concept  can  be  exploited  as  fully 
as  possible  within  a  reasonable  time 
frame. 

Many  newspapers  today  are  posi¬ 
tioned  to  launch  such  a  service  without 
a  significant  additional  investment  in 
hardware  or  software.  This  development 
represents  the  first  real-world  steps  to¬ 
ward  a  personal,  portable  newspaper. 

Voice 

Continued  from  page  24TC 

paper  overcome  any  negative  connota¬ 
tions  associated  with  900  numbers? 

What  are  the  vendor’s  suggestions  for 
helping  to  weave  the  voice  personals 
service  into  the  paper? 

4.  Results. 

What  will  the  vendor’s  voice  person¬ 
als  service  accomplish  besides  generat¬ 
ing  incremental  revenue?  What  kind  of 
results  can  be  expected  beyond  rev¬ 
enue?  Does  the  vendor  have  ideas  and 
suggestions  about  how  voice  personals 
might  be  used  to  help  a  newspaper  re¬ 
gain  lost  readers  and  maintain  the  ex¬ 
isting  base?  What  can  you  expect  in  the 
way  of  revenue?  How  accurate  are  these 
projections? 

A  newspaper  with  more  than  30,000 
circulation  that  is  not  making  money 
from  voice  personals  has  no  one  to 
blame  but  itself.  Wisdom  comes  from 
the  knowledge  of  how  others  have 
done  it  —  and  done  it  well. 

If  you  decide  that  voice  personals 
are  a  service  you  want  to  offer,  the 
next  step  will  be  to  evaluate  your  re¬ 
sources  and  determine  how  best  to 
make  the  service  available  to  your 
readers. 

The  pointers  outlined  here  will  help 
you  determine  the  best  route  to  take. 
Then,  careful  planning  and  aggressive 
promotion  will  spell  success  in  your 
voice  personals  program. 
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Accu'Weather  Inc. 

619  W.  College  Ave. 

State  College,  PA  16801 
Telephone:  (814)  237-0309  ext.  400 
Fax:  (814)  238-1045  ext.  415 

Key  Personnel:  Dr.  Joel  Myers,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Sheldon  Levine,  Director  of  Sales; 
Phil  Gelenberg,  Perfect  Date  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Accu-Weather  offers 
a  complete  array  of  telecommunications  and 
interactive  newspaper  products.  Perfect 
Date®  voice/print  personals  offer  high  rev¬ 
enue  while  Accu-Weather  handles  every¬ 
thing.  Accu-Weather’s  promotional  and 
marketing  programs  add  to  reader  interest, 
ad  placement  and  call  volume.  Accu-Weath¬ 
er’s  Accu-Call  900^  service  bureau  recently 
won  the  Golden  Phone  Award  for  its  Accu- 
Call  2000®  service  featuring  Accu-Weather 
forecasts  for  over  2,000  cities  worldwide. 
Also  available  by  900#  or  with  your  voice 
information  computer  are  more  than  a 
dozen  Accu-Weather  voice  features,  includ¬ 
ing  InstaSports,  lottery  results,  entertain¬ 
ment,  soaps.  Hurricane  Hotline®  and  Horo¬ 
scopes.  Accu-Weather  also  operates  an  in¬ 
teractive  fax  service  bureau. 


Advanced  Communication 
Design  Inc. 

8030  Cedar  Ave.  So. 

Bloomington,  MN  55425 
Telephone:  (612)  854-4000 
Fax:  (612)  854-4000  ext.  123 

Key  Personnel:  Marco  Scibora,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Brian  Follett,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Audiotex  and  voice 
response  systems  used  for  information  ac¬ 
cess,  talking  classifieds,  and  voice  mail  ser¬ 
vices. 

Advanced  Telecom  Services 

996  Old  Eagle  School  Rd. 

Wayne,  PA  19087-1806 


Telephone:  (215)  964-9146 
Fax:  (215)  964-9117 

Key  Personnel:  Tom  Coffey,  President; 
Bob  Bentz,  Director  of  Marketing;  Bret 
Dunlap,  Chief  Financial  Officer;  David 
Sawyer,  Product  Manager,  Newspapers; 
Brad  Bierman,  Senior  Account  Executive. 

Products/Services:  E-Z  Date  Voice  Per¬ 
sonals  —  We  provide  free  updates,  camera- 
ready  copy  and  the  ability  to  allow  rotary 
callers  to  participate.  FastScores  sports  score 
phone  —  updated  every  10  minutes  with  all 
the  latest  sports  scores  and  information. 
The  Psychic  Connection  -  Live  Psychic  ad¬ 
vice  to  your  readers.  VoteLine  2000  -  Gauge 
public  opinion  with  our  Advanced  Interac¬ 
tive  VoteLine  Services.  Crossword  Puzzle 
Answer  Lines. 


All  My  Features  Inc. 

4140  N.  Bell 
Chicago,  IL  60618 
Telephone:  (312)  588-2288 
Fax:  (312)  588-4086 

Key  Personnel:  Mark  C.  Guncheon, 
President. 

Products/Services:  All  My  Features  Inc. 
provides  entertainment  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  features  to  the  print  and  electronic  me¬ 
dia,  including  daily  and  weekly  soap  opera 
summaries,  horoscope  and  movie  reviews. 

Amnex  Interactive 
5  High  Ridge  Park 
Stamford,  CT  06905 
Telephone:  (203)  329-3800 
Fax:  (203)  322-2336 

Key  Personnel:  David  Lyons,  President. 
Products/Services:  Offers  a  full  spec¬ 
trum  of  creative  voice  interactive  response 
systems  designed  to  provide  customer-paid 
information,  entertainment  and  related  val¬ 
ue-added  services.  The  company  has  exper¬ 
tise  and  experience  within  the  publishing 


community  as  a  service  bureau  and  in  de¬ 
signing  programs  to  increase  circulation  and 
stimulate  advertising  sales,  create  a  cus¬ 
tomer  database  profile,  stimulate  reader  re¬ 
sponses,  promote  reader  surveys,  and  insti¬ 
tute  dialogue  between  editors  and  readers. 


Associated  Press 

Information  Services 
50  Rockefeller  Plaza 
New  York,  NY  10020 
Telephone:  (212)  621-1585 
Fax:  (212)  621-5488 

Key  Personnel:  Chris  Pederson,  Direc¬ 
tor-Information  Services;  Julie  Denny,  Prod¬ 
uct  Manager-Information  Services. 

Products/Services:  Offers  an  array  of 
audiotex  and  videotex  services  to  help  news¬ 
papers  maintain  their  position  as  the  prima¬ 
ry  information  source  in  their  market.  AP 
audiotex  and  videotex  services  extend  dead¬ 
lines  around  the  clock  with  around-the- 
world  news  and  information.  Because  AP’s 
information  services  are  based  on  our  wire 
services,  they  mirror  the  newspaper. 

Audio  Services  Inc. 

8140  Walnut  Hill  Lane,  Suite  301 
Dallas,  TX  75231 
Telephone:  (214)  369-8491 
Fax:  (214)  360-0737 

Key  Personnel:  Tim  Peters,  President; 
Scott  Bedford,  Executive  Vice  President- 
Operations;  John  Reed,  Executive  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident-Marketing;  Pat  Peters,  Product  Man¬ 
ager-Newspapers. 

Products/Services:  The  nation’s  largest 
provider  of  interactive  audiotex  services 
through  its  IT  Network.  Products  in  over  60 
U.S.  markets  include  satellite-updated  news, 
weather  and  sports  information,  consumer 
information,  and  more.  Newspaper  products 
also  include  voice  classified  services  for  real 
estate  and  other  specialized  headings. 
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Audiotex  Directory 
&  Buyer’s  Guide 
P.O.  Box  25729 
Los  Angeles,  CA  90025 
Telephone:  (310)  479-3533 
Fax:  (310)  479-0654 

Key  Personnel:  Larry  Podell,  Publisher; 
Marcia  Shaw,  Marketing  Director. 

Products/Services;  Comprehensive  and 
widely  used  sourcebook  for  the  audiotex, 
voice  and  fax  processing  fields.  Newspaper 
can  easily  locate  what  it  needs  from  listings 
of  over  1,200  companies  providing  pay-per- 
call  (900/976),  voice  response,  voice  mail 
and  fax  technologies  or  services.  Listings  are 
grouped  in  over  100  product  and  service 
categories,  including  hardware  and  software, 
vendors,  telephone  companies,  service  bu¬ 
reaus,  audio  program  producers  and  consul¬ 
tants. 


Audiotex  News  Inc. 

2362  Hempstead  Tpke.,  2nd  Floor 
East  Meadow,  NY  11554 
Telephone:  (516)  735-3398 
FAX:  (516)  735-3682 

Key  Personnel:  Carol  Morse  Ginsburg, 
Editor  &.  Publisher;  Debra  A.  Velsmid,  As¬ 
sistant  Editor;  Sherwood  J.  Ginsburg,  Chief 
Financial  Officer. 

Products/Services:  Audiotex  News,  an 
independent  eight-page  newsletter,  covers 
trends  and  developments  in  talking  yellow 
pages,  voice-enhanced  newspapers,  pay-per- 
call  applications,  industry  conferences,  mar¬ 
keting,  regulations  and  new  technology,  and 
much  more  related  to  major  900  partici¬ 
pants,  primarily  the  information  providers, 
service  bureaus  and  network  providers. 


Brite  Voice  Systems 

7309  E.  21st  No. 

Wichita,  KS  67206 
Telephone:  (316)  652-6500 
Fax: (316)  652-6800 

Key  Personnel:  Stan  Brannan,  Presi¬ 
dent  and  Chief  Executive  Officer;  R.D. 
“Bud”  Calvert,  Vice  President  and  General 
Manager  Media  Division;  Dan  Weatherford, 
Senior  Product  Manager;  Kyle  Rogg,  Prod¬ 
uct  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Brite  Voice  Systems 
Inc.  manufactures  and  distributes  Audiotex 
equipment  and  information  services  for  the 
newspaper  industry.  Newspapers  use  the 
Brite  system  as  a  customer  service  toll  to  po¬ 
sition  themselves  as  the  leader  in  providing 
information  24  hours  a  day.  It  works  with 
sales,  editorial,  classified  and  promotion  to 
increase  ad  revenues,  enhance  customer  ser¬ 
vice,  build  loyalty,  establish  a  stronger  local 
identity,  maintain  a  leadership  image  and 
provide  interactive  polling  surveys.  It  is  a 
perfect  vehicle  for  a  newspaper  to  promote 


its  product  to  reader  and  non-reader  alike. 
Customers  for  the  120/^  systems  sold  to 
date  include  major  media  companies  such  as 
Knight-Ridder,  Times  Mirror,  Hearst,  Cox 
Enterprises  and  Chronicle  Publishing. 


The  Business  Scribe  Inc. 

161-B  John  Jefferson  Road 
Williamsburg,  VA  23185 
Telephone:  (804)  229-0792 
Fax: (804) 229-1797 

Key  Personnel:  Hal  Gieseking,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Bob  Atkinson,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  President  of  the 
company  is  former  consumer  editor  of  Trav¬ 
el  Holiday  magazine  and  past-president  of 
the  Society  of  American  Travel  Writers. 
The  company  develops  programming  for 
leisure-oriented/travel  information.  Also 
creates  and  publishes  private-label  booklets 
and  audiocassettes  on  travel,  health,  busi¬ 
ness,  financial  know-how  that  newspapers 
can  market  to  their  readership  under  their 
name. 

Call  Interactive  ® 

2301  North  117th  Avenue 
Omaha,  NE  68164 
Telephone:  (800)  428-2400 
Fax:  (402)  498-7900 

Key  Personnel:  Eric  Huff,  Senior  V.P., 
General  Manager;  Brian  Rivette,  V.P.  of 
Marketing  and  New  Business  Development; 
Ron  Barnes,  V.P.  of  Sales. 

Products/Services:  A  leading,  compre¬ 
hensive  interactive  voice  service  bureau  of¬ 
fering  800  and  900  number  services  to  en¬ 
hance  your  marketing  and  promotional  sup¬ 
port  programs.  Use  our  services  as  a  source 
of  new  revenues,  to  target  your  reader  ser¬ 
vices  more  effectively,  to  attract  more  read¬ 
ers,  identify  their  needs  and  desires,  and 
give  your  advertisers  the  targeted  advertising 
opportunities  they  demand.  Beneficial  ap¬ 
plications  and  features  include:  Information 
and  crisis  update  lines,  lead  generation  and 
database  management,  surveying  and 
polling,  voice  capture,  transcription,  script¬ 
ing  music  and  sound  effects,  PIN  generation 
and  verification,  credit  card  authorization, 
fulfillment,  transfer  to  customer  service  rep¬ 
resentatives,  order  entry,  automated  out¬ 
bound  customer  notifications,  24-hour-a- 
day  accessibility. 

Communications  Management 

Service  Inc. 

720  Barnum  Ave.  Cutoff 
Stratford,  CT  06497 
Telephone:  (800)  233-7785 
Fax:  (203)  377-CMFAX 

Key  Personnel:  John  F.  Roy,  President; 
Daniel  F.  Rindos,  Vice  President. 


Products/Services:  Presently  handling 
audiotex  900  applications  for  our  own  pub¬ 
lications  and  in  joint  venture  with  other 
publishers.  Programs  include  Dial  &.  Date  at 
1-900-REPLY-NOW,  classified  ad  lines  at 
1-900-820-SELL,  and  several  other  publica¬ 
tion-related  programs.  We  have  state-of-the- 
art,  computerized  call  processors  and  are  an 
exclusive  agency  of  AT&T. 


CompuTalk  Inc. 

100  Park  Drive,  P.O  Box  12335 
Research  Triangle  Park,  NC  27709 
Telephone:  (919)  549-8444 
Fax: (919) 549-0066 

Key  Personnel:  Jerry  Grant,  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer;  Sam  Bryan, 
Vice  President  of  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment. 

Products/Services:  Provides  Hightex® 
Audiotex/Fax  systems  for  newspapers.  High¬ 
ly  profitable  Auto  Line  features  automated 
translation  of  private-party  listings  to  voice 
ads.  Includes  input  from  dealer  lot  and  pro¬ 
cedures,  FTC  Warranty  and  new-car-like 
equipment  list.  Selections  are  made  using 
intuitive  “smart”  prompting  and  results  can 
be  listened  to  or  faxed.  Featured  in  Oct.  93 
edition  of  the  MacDonald  Classified  Ser¬ 
vice  publication  The  Classified  Executive 
and  cited  as  “what  may  be  the  definitive  au¬ 
tomotive  voice  information  system  available 
to  newspapers  today.”  Real  estate  and  fax- 
on-demand  system  available. 


The  Computer  Group 

14  Ellis  Potter  Ct. 

Madison,  WI  53711 
Telephone:  (608)  273-1803 
Fax:  (608)  273-1435 

Key  Personnel:  Bob  Beecher,  Owner; 
Bruce  Crowder,  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  ADS-ON-CALL: 
audiotex  system  designed  to  expand  reader- 
ship  and  increase  advertising  sales.  Readers 
call  to  place  classified  ads,  express  their 
opinions,  take  surveys,  listen  to  talking  ads 
or  access  info  lines  with  sports,  business  and 
community  news.  Systems  starting  at  $4,995. 
Installed  at  more  than  100  newspapers. 
PERAD:  audiotex  system  for  doing  personal 
ads  without  using  900  numbers.  Uses  local 
telephone  numbers  but  still  allows  you  to 
charge  callers  by  the  minute.  No  need  to 
share  revenue  with  phone  company  or  ser¬ 
vice  bureau.  Systems  for  any  size  newspaper. 

Computer  Talk  Technology 

225  E.  Beaver  Creek,  Ste.  310 
Richmond  Hill,  Ontario  L4B  3P4 
Telephone:  (416)  882-8000 
Fax:  (416)  882-5501 

Key  Personnel:  Mandle  Cheung,  Presi- 
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dent/Chief  Executive  Officer:  Dave  Langley, 
Director  of  Sales;  Stephen  Smith,  Market¬ 
ing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Primary  offering  is 
the  “Talking  Computer,”  a  proprietary  PC- 
based  product  that  allows  telephone  callers 
interactive  access  to  the  vast  amounts  of  in¬ 
formation  found  in  a  computer  database. 
The  “Talking  Computer”  can  he  connected 
to  a  diverse  range  of  telephone  switches  (in¬ 
cluding  Northern  Telecom’s  SL-1  and  Cen¬ 
trex)  and  operated  in  communication  with 
virtually  any  host  computer. 

Copia  International  Ltd. 

1342  Avalon  Court 
Wheaton,  IL  60187 
Telephone:  (708)  682-8898 
Fax:  (708)  665-9841 

Key  Personnel;  Steve  A.  Hersee,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Dorothy  K.  Gaden,  Vice  President  of 
Marketing. 

Products/Services:  FaxFacts,  from 
Copia  International,  is  a  fully  expandable 
fax-on-demand  system  which  handles  infor¬ 
mation  delivery  via  fax  24  hours  a  day.  Fax- 
Facts  offers  open  system  design,  LAN  con¬ 
nectivity,  fax  broadcasting  and  one-call  and 
two-call  operations  on  a  single  phone  line. 
Allows  integration  with  host  computer  data¬ 
base  to  provide  real  time  info.  Other  fea¬ 
tures  include  direct  inward  dial,  credit  card 
charge-per-fax,  remote  image  update  and 
fax  mail  box.  Many  newspapers  already  use 
FaxFacts  to  offer  tax  forms,  sports  info  and 
entertainment  info  via  reader-initiated  fax. 


Delphi  Internet  Services  Corp. 

1030  Massachusetts  Avenue 
Cambridge,  MA  02138 
Telephone:  (617)  491-3342 
Fax: (617)  491-6642 

Key  Personnel:  Vin  Crosbie,  Director, 
Media  Partnerships. 

Products/Services:  This  summer,  Del¬ 
phi  will  launch  TV  Guide  Online  and  on¬ 
line  versions  of  other  News  Corp.  media. 
The  only  on-line  service  wholly  owned  by 
media,  Delphi  now  seeks  other  on-line  me¬ 
dia  partnerships.  Newspapers  and  magazines 
can  customize  their  on-line  editions,  pre¬ 
serve  their  own  typography,  layout,  look  and 
feel,  even  develop  on-line  editions  outside 
Delphi’s  core  service.  Delphi  also  offers 
global  Internet  hosting  for  media  organiza¬ 
tions  and  full  Internet  access  for  editorial 
departments. 


Digital  Equipment  Corp. 

Media  Business  Unit 
Digital  Drive,  MK02-2/B17 
Merrimack,  NH  03054 


Telephone:  (603)  884-0280 
Fax:  (603)  884-1903 

Key  Personnel;  Rich  Rahko,  Electronic 
Information  Delivery  Marketing  Manager; 
Jim  Bovay,  Newspaper  Marketing  Manager; 
Bob  Farquhar,  Vice  President;  Bob  Berube, 
Marketing  Communications  Manager. 

Products/Services;  Digital  offers  a  full 
range  of  audiotex,  fax  publishing,  fax-on- 
demand,  database  marketing  and  videotex 
applications  that  provide  newspapers  with 
opportunities  for  electronic  information  de¬ 
livery.  Digital’s  family  of  personal  comput¬ 
ers,  workstations,  DECvoice  and  Open  Fax 
products  along  with  special  integration  and 
networking  capabilities  and  important  ap¬ 
plications  software  from  a  variety  of  Digital 
business  partners  can  help  to  improve  rev¬ 
enues,  provide  new  forms  of  advertising, 
build  reader  information  database  and  in¬ 
crease  reader  loyalty. 


Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  300 

Princeton,  Nj  08540-0300 
Telephone:  (609)  520-4903 
Fax;  (609)  520-4933 

Key  Personnel:  Tom  Pace,  Director- 
Voice  Information  Services;  Steve  Levene, 
Assistant  Director-Voice  Information  Ser¬ 
vices;  Marsha  A.  Stoltman,  Prtxluct  Manag¬ 
er/Voice  Information  Services. 

Products/Services:  Offers  the  Voice  In¬ 
formation  Network®,  a  customized  news 
and  information  service  offering  10  finan¬ 
cial  programs,  world  news,  sports,  weather 
for  27  major  cities,  ski  reports,  and  horo¬ 
scopes  and  soap  operas.  The  programs  are 
written,  edited  and  announced  by  the  Dow 
Jones  broadcast  journalists,  with  the  tele¬ 
phone  listener  in  mind.  The  transmission  is 
by  satellite  directly  to  clients  or  their  service 
bureaus,  providing  up-to-the-minute  infor¬ 
mation  throughout  the  day. 


Dragon  Systems  Inc. 

320  Nevada  Street 
Newton,  MA  02160 
Telephone:  (617)  965-5200 
Fax:  (617)  527-0372 

Key  Personnel:  James  Baker,  Ph.D., 
Chairman/CEO;  Patricia  Flynn  McKenzie, 
Director,  Marketing/Sales;  Janet  Baker 
Ph.D.,  President;  Esther  Agonis,  Marketing 
Communications  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Dragon  Systems  de¬ 
velops  and  markets  high-performance 
speech  recognition  for  personal  computers. 
The  company’s  primary  goal  is  to  bring  pow¬ 
erful  speech  recognition  technology  to  all 
computer  users.  Dragon  Systems  has  be¬ 
come  market  leader  providing  state-of-the- 
art  products  that  enable  computer  users  to 
generate  text  of  any  kind  by  speaking  in¬ 


stead  of  typing.  Dragon  Systems  Authorized 
Resellers  offer  integrated,  voice-driven  scilu- 
tions  customized  for  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  environment  and  compatible  with  stan¬ 
dard  text-editing  hardware. 

E'fax  Communications  Inc. 

1611  Telegraph  Avenue  Suite  555 
Oakland,  CA  94612 
Telephone:  (510)  836-6000 
Fax;  (510)  836-8935 

Key  Personnel:  Joseph  Karwat,  Presi¬ 
dent;  William  Perell,  VP.  of  Marketing;  Eric 
Karlson,  V.P.  Technical  Development; 
Richard  Turner,  Software  Engineer. 

Products/Services:  E-fax  offers  standard 
and  customized  enhanced  fax  services  for 
the  newspaper  industry.  Fax-On-Requcst  al¬ 
lows  newspapers  to  make  information  avail¬ 
able  by  fax  at  any  time,  day  or  night.  The 
service  is  fully  automated.  In  addition.  Fax 
Broadcast  allows  newspapers  to  send,  by  fax, 
a  dcKument  to  numerous  parties  simultane¬ 
ously.  E-fax’s  staff  will  customize  fax  applica¬ 
tions  according  to  specifications. 

East  Coast  Telecommunication 
P.O.  Box  746 
Hyannis,  MA  02601 
Telephone:  (508)  771-7800 
Fax:  (508)  778-1217 

Key  Personnel:  J.B.  Olsen,  President; 
Paul  O’Reilly,  Junior  Assistant  to  the  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Products/Services:  Sports  IP’s  with  800 
and  900  number.  We  have  access  to  very 
large  bank  of  TV  commercial  time.  We  are 
currently  looking  for  the  right  programs  for 
this  venture. 

Electronic  Tele-Communications 
Inc. 

3605  Clearview  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30340 
Telephone:  (404)  457-5600 
Fax; (404) 455-3822 

Key  Personnel;  James  S.  Fuller, 
VP/Sales  &.  Marketing;  Doug  R.  Altman, 
National  Sales  Manager;  J.C.  Karl,  Market¬ 
ing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  A  complete  line  of 
voice  and  call-processing  systems  for  all  tele¬ 
phone  information  announcement  applica¬ 
tions  including  audiotex,  customer  service, 
voice  mail  and  messaging,  music  on  hold, 
interactive  voice  response  applications, 
time/temperature/weather  announcement 
systems,  programming  services,  weather 
forecasting,  recording  studios  and  profes¬ 
sional  voice  talent.  Electronic  Tele-Commu¬ 
nications  Inc.  also  offers  comprehensive  ser¬ 
vice  and  support  for  custom  turnkey  systems 
and  software. 
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Epsilon 

50  Cambridge  Street 
Burlington,  MA  01803 
Telephone:  (617)  273-0250 
Fax:(617)  229-9357 

Key  Personnel;  Scott  Hildebrand,  Se¬ 
nior  Account  Director;  Anne  Martinez,  Se¬ 
nior  Account  Director;  Elizabeth  Bowden, 
Account  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Epsilon  provides 
database  marketing  solutions  for  our  clients. 
We  offer  a  full  range  of  services:  database 
design,  installation  and  maintenance,  mar¬ 
keting  strategy,  analytic  research,  informa¬ 
tion  access  tolls,  and  creative  and  produc¬ 
tion  services.  We  will  use  our  25  years  of 
marketing  experience  to  enable  you  to  ac¬ 
quire,  retain  and  build  relationships  with 
your  subscribers  and  advertisers.  We  can 
help  you  increase  circulation,  stem  attrition, 
retain  advertising  dollars  and  more. 

Gannett 
USA  Today 
Information  Center 

1000  Wilson  Boulevard 
Arlington,  VA  22066 
Telephone:  (703)  276-5900 
Fax:  (703)  558-3870 

Key  Personnel;  M.  Blake  Barker,  EVP; 
Chris  Andrew,  Systems  Coordinator;  John 
Nosford,  Dir.,  Information  Services. 

Products/Services;  Audiotex  and  fax 
applications  via  900  and  800  credit  card  ac¬ 
cess  to  news,  sports,  financial  and  lifestyle 
information.  Services  are  available  on  a  rev¬ 
enue-sharing  arrangement  with  promotional 
partners. 

General  Fax  Inc. 

Continental  Business  Center 
Suite  A- 103 
Bridgeport,  PA  10405 
Telephone:  (800)  289-8405 
Fax:  (610)  277-1748 

Key  Personnel;  Chris  Stephano,  Chief 
Executive  Officer;  Jeff  Gross,  Systems  Coor¬ 
dinator;  Terri  Mack,  Sales. 

Products/Services;  Complete  fax-on- 
demand  capabilities:  lead  generation,  voice 
capture,  ANI,  800*1900*  services,  informa¬ 
tion/text  fulfillment:  cost-effectively  reach 
customers,  employees,  advertisers,  distribu¬ 
tors,  retailers,  suppliers.  Exclusive  Multi- 
Point-Fax®  distribution  capabilities  get  im¬ 
mediate  attention  from  customers,  represen¬ 
tatives,  distributors,  retailers,  memos,  prices 
and  promotions. 


IBM  Source  Electronic 
Information  Solutions 

One  Commercial  Plaza 


Hartford,  CT  06103 
Telephone:  (203)  727-6000 
Fax:  (203)  727-6498 

Key  Personnel;  Howard  Naumann,  Na¬ 
tional  Account  Executive;  Mark  Palomba, 
World  Wide  Marketing  Manager. 

Products/Services;  IBM  Source  is  an 
interactive  Voice/Data  Response  system  de¬ 
veloped  through  a  partnership  between  the 
Hartford  Courant  and  IBM.  IBM  Source 
provides  a  newspaper  the  ability  to  produce 
revenue  with  a  flexible,  open  system  archi¬ 
tecture  based  on  IBM’s  RISC  System/6000. 
With  IBM  Source,  a  newspaper  can  develop 
local  applications  and  strategies  for  their  ad¬ 
vertisers  and  readers.  IBM  Source  contains 
a  database  application  that  can  be  inter¬ 
faced  to  a  database  marketing  system.  A  full 
fax  application  is  also  available.  Some  IBM 
Source  applications  include  a  financial  ap¬ 
plication  suite,  searchable  auto  and  real  es¬ 
tate  classified,  application  building  blocks, 
and  national  information  feeds. 


Ideal  Dial 

910  15  th  Street,  ^00 
Denver,  CO  80202 
Telephone:  (800)  582-DIAL 
Fax: (303) 595-8707 

Key  Personnel;  Claudia  Dulude,  CEO; 
Michael  Coughlin,  Chief  Operating  Officer. 

Products/Services;  800/900  Audiotex 
Services,  Talking  Classifieds  -  Personals, 
Stock  Quote  -  Weather  -  Sports,  Talking 
Ads,  fax  broadcast;  Fax  on  Demand. 

Info-Connect® 

111  Mahatongo  Street 
Pottsville,  PA  17901 
Telephone:  (717)  628-6010 
Fax:(717)  628-6077 

Key  Personnel;  A1  Todd,  Director  of 
Marketing;  Julian  Milewski,  Communica¬ 
tion  Services;  Kevin  Hoppes,  Technical  Ser¬ 
vices. 

Products/Services;  A  voice  information 
system  created  for  newspapers  by  the  staff  of 
the  Pottsville  Republican.  The  system  sup¬ 
ports  all  audiotex  features  needed  in  your 
market.  Features  include  the  programming 
for  the  downloads  from  Tribune  Media  Ser¬ 
vice  —  VNN  and  AP  Stock  Quote  Hotline 
II;  voice  mail;  full-line  classified  features; 
simple  operational  features  that  save  time; 
handles  rotary  callers;  time  and  tempera¬ 
ture;  and  numerous  other  benefits  for  you, 
your  staff  and  your  readers. 

Information  Highways  Inc. 

1700  Randol  Mill  Avenue 
Southlake,  TX  76092 
Telephone:  (817)  379-5178 
Fax:  (817)  431-1011 


Key  Personnel;  Thomas  Holbein,  Presi¬ 
dent. 

Products/Services;  Expert  counsel  and 
business  plans  for  new  electronic  services: 
database  marketing,  audiotex,  fax-on-de- 
mand,  on-line  services,  CD-ROM,  multime¬ 
dia,  cable  and  partnerships. 

Innovative 
Information  Services 

455  Gulf  Shore  Drive  *2 
Destin,  FL  32541 
Telephone:  (904)  837-0114 
or (800) 352-3488 

Key  Personnel;  Ty  Andros,  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

Products/Services;  Info-Call  900  is  a 
flexible,  one-step,  turnkey  program  for  news¬ 
papers  and  suburban  journals  that  makes 
clients  complete  providers  of  audiotex  infor¬ 
mation,  interactive  value-added  audiotex 
advertising  solutions,  and  catalog  services 
(voice  library  with  2,000  subjects):  sports, 
world  and  business  news,  entertainment  and 
health  care  subjects,  camera-ready  advertis¬ 
ing,  automated  polling  services,  datelines, 
including  camera-ready  classifieds  and  more 
for  $100  per  month;  no  minimums. 


INPHO  Inc. 

225  5th  Street 
Cambridge,  MA  02142 
Telephone:  (617)  868-7050 
Fax:  (617)  868-5476 

Key  Personnel;  Steven  Kropper,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Fran  Rivkin,  Chief  Financial  Officer; 
Philip  Lovejoy,  Director  of  Marketing; 
Bruce  Kulik,  Director  of  Engineering. 

Products/Services;  INPHO  Inc.  is  an 
audiotex  bureau,  which  partners  with  major 
metro  newspapers  to  publish  databases  by 
telephone.  Our  mission  is  to  capitalize  on 
the  telephone  as  a  new  medium  providing 
timely,  useful  or  entertaining  information. 
INPHO  manages  these  elements:  1 )  Audio¬ 
tex  Network  (INPHO  owns  and  manages 
the  audiotex  network).  2)  Advertising  to 
callers  (provided  by  newspaper  partners).  3) 
Sources  of  information  (databases  provided 
by  partners).  Long-term  contracts  and  IN- 
PHO’s  marketing  strategy  tie  these  elements 
together.  INPHO’s  library  of  software  and 
scripts  are  proprietary. 

Instant  Information  Inc. 

5  Broad  Street 
Boston,  MA  02109 
Telephone:  (617)  523-7636 
Fax: (617) 723-6522 

Key  Personnel;  Alan  Phillips. 
Products/Services;  Leading  provider  of 
fax-on-demand  services  with  5  years  of  ex¬ 
perience  and  nearly  100  applications. 
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Integrated  Communications  Ltd. 

885  Third  Avenue,  #^330 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  230-2222 
Fax: (212) 230-2223 

Key  Personnel:  Dr.  H.J.  Berger,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Jonathan  R.  Berger,  Vice  President; 
Sandra  Cortez,  Operations  Manager;  Marta 
Bankowski. 

Products/Services:  800  and  900  ser¬ 
vices;  we  write  special  software  for  NEL 
telecommunications,  all  kinds  of  voice  sys¬ 
tems. 


Interactive  Media  Associates 

1 1  Eagle  Nest  Road 
Morristown,  NJ  07960 
Telephone:  (201)  539-5255 
Fax: (201) 539-5711 

Key  Personnel:  Len  Muscarella,  Man¬ 
aging  Director. 

Products/Services:  Interactive  Media 
Associates  provides  planning,  development, 
and  marketing  expertise  to  companies 
preparing  to  offer  new  media  services  such 
as  audiotex,  facsimile,  and  videotex.  We  are 
expert  at  identifying  and  defining  opportu¬ 
nities  for  non-traditional  distribution  of  in¬ 
formation  and  advertising  and  at  working 
through  the  myriad  of  issues  that  come  with 
the  territory,  including  computer  hardware 
and  software  evaluations;  telecommunica¬ 
tions  planning;  programming  specifications; 
editorial  styleguides;  etc. 

Interface  Group  Inc. 

747  Pacific  Avenue 
Salt  Lake  City,  UT  84104 
Telephone:  (801)  521-4600  ext.  9638 
Fax: (801) 532-2626 

Key  Personnel:  Ron  Thornton,  General 
Manager;  Phil  Pearl,  Systems  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Interface  offers  au¬ 
diotex  systems  that  speak  back  information 
about  recycling,  entertainment,  etc.  Virtual¬ 
ly  unlimited  branching  through  spoken 
menus  is  provided  to  Touch-Tone  callers, 
and  the  system  can  also  collect  information 
from  the  caller.  Talking  yellow  page  systems 
are  provided,  and  these  can  interact  with 
databases  located  across  local  area  networks 
or  on  other  computers.  Callers  can  also  be 
transferred  to  live  operators.  Talking  classi¬ 
fieds  provide  a  mailbox  that  buyers  call  into 
to  listen  to  a  description  of  the  item  for  sale 
and  leave  messages  for  the  seller,  who 
records  the  information  about  the  item. 


The  Kelsey  Group 
114  Titus  Mill  Rd.,  Ste.  202 
Pennington,  NJ  08534 
Telephone:  (609)  730-1000 
Fax:  (609)  466-0956 


Key  Personnel:  John  F.  Kelsey  III,  Man¬ 
aging  Director;  Pamela  S.  Kelsey,  General 
Manager;  Natalie  Kaye,  Marketing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  A  leading  research 
and  consulting  firm  specializing  in  aspects  of 
voice  information  services  that  enhance  a 
newspaper  and  create  new  revenue  opportu¬ 
nities  by  offering  advertisers  more  sales 
power  and  readers  more  services.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  consulting  for  selected  clients,  the 
Audiotex  Group  publishes  research  and 
studies  on  telecommunications  issues.  Call 
to  receive  a  free  copy  of  “24  Hard-Learned 
Lessons  of  Talking  Newspapers.” 


King  Features  Syndicate 
216  East  45th  Street 
New  York,  NY  10017 
Telephone:  (212)  455-4000 
Fax:  (212)  983-6259 

Key  Personnel:  Richard  Heimlich,  Na¬ 
tional  Sales  Director. 

Products/Services:  For  daily  news¬ 
papers:  Jacqueline  Bigar’s  Stars,  a  seven-day- 
a-week  astrology  column  now  available  in 
English  and  Spanish.  Plus  two  900#  ser¬ 
vices:  1 )  Five-Star  Forecast,  a  recorded  line 
with  compatibility,  extended  daily  forecast, 
monthly  forecast  and  The  Spoken  Tarot  op¬ 
tions;  and  2)  Live  Psychic  Connection,  an 
interactive  service  offering  callers  a  choice 
of  consultants,  including  astrologers,  psy¬ 
chics  and  tarot  card  readers.  For  weekly 
newspapers:  Natasha’s  Stars,  a  weekly  astrol¬ 
ogy  column. 


Micro  Voice  Applications  Inc. 

950  International  Center, 

900  2nd  Avenue  South 
Minneapolis,  MN  55402 
Telephone:  (612)  376-9483 
Fax: (612) 376-9481 

Key  Personnel:  Wayne  Miller,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Steve  Lazar,  Vice  President;  John  Flaa, 
Marketing  Director;  Michael  James,  Sales 
Manager;  Catherine  Clary,  National  Sales 
Manager. 

Products/Services:  Micro  Voice  is  an  au¬ 
diotext  software  developer,  service  bureau, 
equipment  provider.  We  develop  customized 
applications  in  the  areas  of  voice  personals, 
classified  applications,  application  genera¬ 
tor,  editorial  and  entertainment  programs. 
We  are  the  Voice  Personals  market  share 
leader  by  nearly  3-1  and  have  over  300 
clients  worldwide.  Major  clients  include 
Boston  Globe,  Chicago  Sun-Times,  Philadel¬ 
phia  Inquirer/Daily  News,  San  Francisco 
Chronicle /Examiner,  Detroit  News/Free 
Press,  Kansas  City  Star,  Seattle  Times  & 
Post-Intelligencer,  Calgary  Herald,  Hamil¬ 
ton  Spectator,  New  Orleans  Tmes-Picayune 
and  contracts  with  Knight-Ridder,  Media 
General  and  Newhouse  Newspapers. 


Mortgage  Market 
Information  Services 
53  East  St.  Charles  Road 
Villa  Park,  IL  60181 
Telephone:  (800)  509-4636 
Fax:  (708)  834-7283 
Key  Personnel:  James  R.  DeBoth,  Pres¬ 
ident;  Thomas  E.  DeBoth,  Vice  President; 
Keith  J.  Kubik,  Marketing  Director. 

Products/Services:  Mortgage  Market 
Information  Services  is  one  of  the  nation’s 
largest  suppliers  of  real  estate  and  mortgage 
information.  Utilizing  state-of-the-art  com¬ 
puter  and  voice  systems.  Mortgage  Market 
brings  its  features  to  over  300  newspapers 
nationwide  each  week.  Among  the  services 
provided  are  mortgage  rate  charts,  graphs 
that  track  market  trends,  real  estate  articles, 
interactive  directories  and  computerized  on¬ 
line  real  estate  bulletin  boards.  Also  provid¬ 
ed  is  a  toll-free  800  consumer  hotline, 
which  consumers  can  call  and  get  questions 
answered  on  a  variety  of  mortgage  and  real 
estate  topics. 

Multiverse  Communications 
148  West  77  Street,  Apt.  3 A 
New  York,  NY  10024 
Telephone:  (212)  580-0541 
Fax:  (212)  362-4383 

Key  Personnel:  Arnold  Bob,  Sales  Man¬ 
ager. 

Products/Services:  dVOICE  is  an  inter¬ 
active  voice-response  system.  It  allows  news¬ 
papers  and  magazines  to  create  virtually 
hundreds  of  applications.  Some  possible 
uses  of  dVOICE  are  bingo  lines,  job  lines, 
and  real  estate  lines. 


Music  Access  Inc. 

90  5th  Avenue 
Brooklyn,  NY  11217 
Telephone:  (718)  398-2146 
Fax: (718)  230-5539 

Key  Personnel:  Bar  Biszick,  President, 
Executive  Director;  Mike  Gunderloy,  Gen¬ 
eral  Manager;  Ken  Scrudato,  Advertising 
Representative. 

Products/Services:  A  leading  interac¬ 
tive  telephone  music  preview  service  expos¬ 
ing  thousands  of  excerpts  of  new  breaking 
commercial  recordings  on  toll-free  800,  lo¬ 
cal/long-distance  lines,  and  pay-per-call 
900.  Exclusively  dedicated  to  music  promo¬ 
tion,  Music  Access  service  bureau  central¬ 
izes  licensing,  studio  editing,  promo  collec¬ 
tion,  marketing  and  transmission  services. 
Current  clients:  In  Tune  Marketing  (former¬ 
ly  Touch  Tunes);  Spin,  Sassy,  Dirt  and  YSB 
magazines;  Chicago  Sun-Times;  Rounder/ 
Round  Up  Records  and  Flying  Fish  catalog 
mail  order.  Music  Access  was  nominated 
“Most  Innovative  Application  of  1991.”  Cre¬ 
ator  of  Village  Voice’s  “Bud  Band  Notes” 
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club  and  concert  line.  To  cost-effectively  ex¬ 
pand/enhance  print  features/reviews,  pro¬ 
vide  a  value-added  incentive  for  advertising, 
support  local  record  retail,  clubs  and  the¬ 
aters. 


Newspaper  Voice  Services 
1150  Wehrle  Drive 
Buffalo,  NY  14221 
Telephone:  (716)  626-1870 
Fax: (716)  626-1592 

Key  Personnel:  Tory  Williams,  Presi¬ 
dent;  John  Fonagy  Jr.,  Sales  Manager; 
JoAnn  Carroll,  Telemarketing  and  Opera¬ 
tion;  Janet  Morales,  Customer  Services. 

Products/Services:  NVS  is  a  marketing- 
driven  company  dedicated  to  developing  au- 
diotex  services  for  publishers.  We  have  fo¬ 
cused  services  on  niche  areas  important  to 
the  classified  departments  at  newspapers: 
Voice  personals,  custom  audiotex  applica¬ 
tions,  automotive,  real  estate,  job  search/ 
resume,  voice  classifieds,  fantasy  football. 
We  have  over  250  daily  and  weekly  publica¬ 
tions  that  have  taken  advantage  of  our  com¬ 
plete  hands-free  services. 


New  Tech  Telemedia  Inc. 

444  N.  Wells 
Chicago,  IL  60610 
Telephone:  (312)  245-1111 
Fax: (312)  245-1128 

Key  Personnel:  Gary  Chaffin,  Chair¬ 
man;  Don  Young,  President. 

Products/Services:  We  are  a  full-service 
bureau  producing  800  and  900  numbers 
with  customized  programs  for  most  clients. 
With  a  full  fax-delivery  business  —  broad¬ 
casting,  on-demand  and  third-party  —  we 
supply  a  flexible  delivery  service.  Our  tran¬ 
scription  service  captures  names  and  ad¬ 
dresses  from  our  programs  digitally,  convert¬ 
ing  every  caller  to  a  mailing  list  name  with¬ 
out  ever  transferring  to  cassettes.  Faster 
turnaround,  more  accurate  capture,  fewer 
names  lost.  Developed  and  still  serve  first 
interactive  service  systems  for  leading  cellu¬ 
lar  companies  in  1988  using  weather,  stock 
market  quotes,  sports  scores  and  traffic. 

The  Nine  Call  Corp. 

432  Columbia  Street  Suite  28A 
Cambridge,  MA  02141 
Telephone:  (617)  494-9225 
Fax:  (617)  621-0499 

Key  Personnel:  Joseph  J.  Sulmar,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Bill  Gundling,  Vice  President  of  Mar¬ 
keting. 

Products/Services:  Voice  Personals  Ex¬ 
perience.  That’s  what  it  takes  to  succeed. 
And  Nine  Call  has  more  experience  than 
any  other  service  bureau  in  the  business. 
Since  1988,  we  have  helped  newspapers  of 


all  sizes  in  all  types  of  markets  to  succeed. 
Reach  your  market  and  capture  a  larger  slice 
of  it  —  without  adding  staff.  Rely  on  our 
agents  to  take  ads  24  hours  a  day,  handle 
customer  service,  produce  your  feature  and 
all  of  the  promotional  materials  you’ll  need 
to  market  your  personals. 


Premiere  Audiotex 

06  391  SR  576 
Bryan,  OH  43506 
Telephone;  (800)  982-1592 
Fax:  (419)  636-9022 

Key  Personnel:  Mike  Nix,  Vice  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Sales;  Todd  Rhoades,  Vice  President 
of  Service  Bureau  Operations. 

Products/Services:  Premiere  Audiotex 
supplies  small  to  medium-sized  newspapers 
with  their  own  audiotex  software  and  hard¬ 
ware  system.  Premiere’s  system  was  tailored 
for  smaller  newspapers  of  20,000  and  less 
circulation.  In  addition.  Premiere  offers  its 
own  in-house  service  bureau  that  will  up¬ 
date  all  audiotex  features  directly  into  its 
systems. 

PressLink  Inc. 

11800  Sunrise  Valley  Drive  Suite  1130 
Reston,  VA  22091 
Telephone:  (703)  758-1740 
Fax: (703)  758-8368 

Key  Personnel:  Rick  Blair,  President; 
Michael  O’Bryon,  Product  Development  Di¬ 
rector;  Karen  Larson,  Sales  Manager. 

Products/Services:  PressLink  is  the  pre¬ 
mier  electronic  marketplace  for  the  world¬ 
wide  exchange  of  media  products  and  ser¬ 
vices.  Subscribers  use  desktop  computers  to 
transmit,  access  and  retrieve  digital  photos, 
text,  graphics  and  other  information  from 
the  PressLink  network.  Some  of  the  largest 
providers  of  information  to  the  media  use 
PressLink  services  to  reach  their  customers. 
PressLink  has  more  than  3,000  subscribers 
at  1,000  customer  sites  in  50  countries 
around  the  world.  PressLink  is  a  wholly 
owned  subsidiary  of  Knight-Ridder  Inc. 


Prodigy  Services  Co. 

445  Hamilton  Avenue 
White  Plains,  NY  10601 
Telephone:  (914)  448-8000 
Fax:  (914)  448-8622 

Key  Personnel:  Ross  Glatzer,  President 
and  Chief  Executive  Officer;  Fred  Larson, 
Vice  President  of  New  Business  Ventures; 
Geoffrey  Moore,  Executive  Director  of  Mar¬ 
keting;  Retta  Kelly,  Executive  Director  of 
Newspaper  Alliances. 

Products/Services:  Prodigy  operates  the 
industry’s  most  advanced  distributed  tele¬ 
communications  network  including  the  na¬ 
tion’s  most  active  consumer  transaction  pro¬ 


cessing  facility,  handling  150  million  infor¬ 
mation  requests  daily.  This  network,  and  the 
unrivaled  name  recognition  of  the  Prodigy® 
service,  can  he  a  powerful  ally  for  those  ma¬ 
jor  metropolitan  newspapers  that  want  to 
extend  their  editorial  and  advertising  fran¬ 
chises  to  interactive  services.  Cox  News¬ 
papers,  Times  Mirror,  Media  General  and 
their  major  newspapers  are  already  develop¬ 
ing  advanced  local  services  that  go  far  be¬ 
yond  a  simple  “electronic  newspaper”  to 
such  features  as  classifieds  with  color  pho¬ 
tos,  archive  searches,  database  sorting,  e- 
mail  and  bulletin  boards,  cable  delivery  and 
much  more. 

RENEW  Interactive  Services  Inc. 

41  Vreeland  Avenue 
Totowa,  NJ  07512-1100 
Telephone:  (201)  890-0889 
Fax:  (201)  890-0924 

Key  Personnel:  Henery  Werner,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  John  Hogen, 
Jr.,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Preprogrammed  na¬ 
tional  date  line,  astrology,  live  psychics  and 
other  programs  designed  to  add  revenue  or 
promote  readership  and  loyalty.  Outdial  pro¬ 
grams  for  subscription  or  renewals.  Custom- 
designed  programs  are  a  specialty. 


Scherers  Communications  Inc. 

575  Scherers  Court 
Worthington,  OH  43085 
Telephone:  (800)  356-6161 
Fax: (614)  847-2395 

Key  Personnel:  Gordon  Scherer,  Presi¬ 
dent/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Ken  Stofflet, 
Division  Manager/Voice  Technologies 
Group;  Dave  George,  National  Account  Ex¬ 
ecutive;  Dave  Parker,  Product  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Scherers  Communi¬ 
cations  is  one  of  the  country’s  leading  voice¬ 
processing  service  bureaus,  offering  an  array 
of  services  to  the  newspaper  industry.  Scher¬ 
ers’  voice  personals  product,  VoiceAd™,  is 
one  of  the  most  complete  and  competitive 
in  the  industry.  Scherers  also  offers  voice 
classifieds,  800/900  audiotex,  interactive 
voice/fax,  including  fax-on-demand  and  Ex- 
ecuFax™. 


Scramblgram  Inc. 

1772  State  Road 
Cayahoga  Falls,  OH  44223 
Telephone:  (216)  923-2397 
Fax:  (216)  923-4346 

Key  Personnel:  C.R.  “Chic”  Elum, 
President/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Robert 
M.  “Rube”  Faloon,  Director,  Sales  Develop¬ 
ment;  Wendy  Powers,  Marketing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Our  firm,  Scrambl- 
Gram  Inc.,  offers  unique  crossword  and 
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word  search  puzzles  for  reader  participation 
contests  in  newspapers.  Previously,  readers 
mailed  entries  to  newspapers  or  they  put 
their  entry  forms  into  boxes  at  participating 
merchants.  Our  games  are  now  utilized  in 
connection  with  audiotex  response  systems. 
Readers  use  push-button  phones  to  enter  the 
contests.  One  newspaper  greatly  increased  its 
“call  count”  during  the  period  using  our 
Watchword®  contest  —  phone  participation 
was  multiplied  by  four  over  the  number  of 
calls  during  an  earlier  10-week  period. 


Spanlink  Communications 

126  No.  3rd  Street,  Ste.  408 
Minneapolis,  MN  55401 
Telephone:  (612)  376-8100 
Fax:  (612)  376-8160 

Key  Personnel;  Kevin  Avery,  Regional 
Sales  Manager  (Eastern  Region);  Barb 
Doberman,  Regional  Sales  Manager  (West¬ 
ern  Region);  Dave  Almieri,  Account  Exec¬ 
utive  (Southern  Region);  Natalie  Norcutt, 
Account  Executive  (Midwestern  Region); 
Julie  Rupp,  Account  Executive  (Chicago); 
jay  Gorsegner,  Account  Executive  (Western 
Region/Internal). 

Products/Services:  Integrated  voice¬ 
processing  software  operating  on  AT&iT  s 
CONVERSANT®  voice-processing  plat¬ 
form:  1)  Circulation  Customer  Service  (24- 
hour-a-day  vacation  stop/start,  delivery  error 
and  depot  shortage  reporting,  etc.);  2)  FLU¬ 
ENT  Information  System  (an  audiotex  sys¬ 
tem  offering  satellite  feeds,  host-linked  clas¬ 
sified  advertising,  FAXBack,  talking  person¬ 
als,  surveys,  access  to  other  categories  of 
information,  etc.);  3)  Interactive  Call  Cen¬ 
ter  Solutions  (ACD  queue  position  an¬ 
nouncements,  automated  call  routing,  call¬ 
back  messaging,  etc.);  4)  AT&T  INTUITY® 
Voice  Express  (voice-mail  solutions  for  the 
newspaper);  5)  General  Business  Solutions 
(FAXBack,  order  entry,  plant  timecard  and 
absence  reporting,  dispatch/transportation 
coordination,  employee  benefit  registration, 
internal  jobline,  etc.) 


SpectraFax  Corp. 

209  South  Airport  Road 
Naples,  FL  33942 
Telephone:  (813)  643-5060 
Fax:  (813)  643-5070 

Key  Personnel;  Michael  R.  DeMas, 
Vice  President/Marketing  and  Sales;  Su¬ 
zanne  P.  Giddings,  Marketing  Assistant. 

Products/Services;  SpectraFAX’s  Spe¬ 
cial  Request®  provides  a  variety  of  alternate 
publishing  means  for  newspapers  to  deliver 
information  to  subscribers  or  non-sub¬ 
scribers  via  fax.  Fax  broadcast  of  newsletters, 
dissemination  of  customer-specific  news  ar¬ 
ticles,  providing  stock  or  option  information 
on  demand  are  all  examples  of  applications 


already  working  with  Special  Request.  And 
Special  Request  can  provide  these  capabili¬ 
ties  automatically  through  direct  integration 
with  data  sources  (host  computers,  PCs, 
satellite  information  services,  etc.).  The  re¬ 
sult  for  a  newspaper  is  providing  fax  delivery 
or  retrieval  of  information  on  a  real-time 
basis  to  increase  revenue  at  lower  costs. 


The  Sports  Network 

701  Masons  Mill  Business  Park 
Huntington  Valley,  PA  19006 
Telephone:  (215)  947-2400 
Fax:  (215)  938-8466 

Key  Personnel;  Mickey  Charles,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Phil  Sokol,  Administrative  Director; 
Kevin  Spiegel,  Media  Sales;  Ken  Zajac,  Na¬ 
tional  Sales. 

Products/Services;  An  international 
sports  and  racing  wire  service.  The  Sports 
Network  provides  instantaneous  broadcast 
information  24  hours  a  day  via  real-time 
satellite  transmission  of  scores,  news,  statis¬ 
tic,  pre-  and  post-game  summaries,  game 
wraps,  analysis.  Las  Vegas  odds,  weather  re¬ 
ports,  injury  updates  and  horse  data  from 
tracks  around  the  country.  Clients  include 
all  areas  of  broadcast  and  print  media,  data¬ 
bases  and  major  casinos.  TSN  transmits  in¬ 
formation  for  display  over  printer,  PC  via 
The  Sports  Network’s  computer  software 
program  TSN 2000  and  is  adaptable  to  oth¬ 
er  computer  systems. 

SportsTicker 

Harborside  Financial  Center, 

600  Plaza  Two 
jersey  City,  NJ  07311 
Telephone:  (201)  309-1200 
Fax:  (201)  860-9742 

Key  Personnel;  Peter  Bavasi,  President; 
Rick  Alessandri,  Vice  President;  Lou  Mona¬ 
co,  Director — Marketing  Services;  joe  Car- 
nicelli.  Managing  Editor. 

Products/Services;  SportsTicker  is  the 
leading  supplier  of  instant  sports  informa¬ 
tion  for  alternate  media  applications,  in¬ 
cluding  audiotex,  videotex,  cabletex,  fax  ser¬ 
vices,  multimedia  and  other  forms  of  elec¬ 
tronic  publishing.  SportsTicker  is  the  sports 
news  and  information  division  of  Dow  Jones 
&  Co.  Inc.,  publisher  of  the  Wall  Street 
Journal. 

Sprint  TeleMedia 
6666  W.  1 10th  Street 
Overland  Park,  KS  66211 
Telephone:  (800)  735-5900 
Fax:  (913)  661-8008 

Key  Personnel;  Adrian  Toader,  Vice 
President/General  Manager;  Pat  Lynch, 
Marketing  Director;  Nick  Sample,  National 
Sales  Director. 


Products/Services;  Sprint  TeleMedia 
provides  telemedia  services  (interactive 
voice  and  facsimile  services  accessible  by 
900  and  automated  800  numbers)  to  the 
publishing  industry.  Telemedia  can  be  used 
to  identify  potential  new  subscribers,  in¬ 
crease  reader  involvement,  build  revenue 
from  new  sources,  build  a  qualified  database, 
enhance  reader  and  advertiser  relationships, 
decrease  net  costs,  improve  management  in¬ 
formation  and  conduct  market  research. 


Stauffer  Media  Systems 
3316  East  32nd  Street 
P.O.  Box  1330 
Joplin,  MO  64802 
Telephone:  (417)  782-0283 
Fax:  (417)  782-1282 

Key  Personnel;  Rockford  E.  Smith, 
General  Manager;  Keith  M.  Wood,  Sales 
Manager;  Michael  Forman,  Sales  Represen¬ 
tative;  Kim  Sexton,  Sales  Representative. 

Products/Services;  Stauffer  Gold  Au¬ 
diotext  offers  affordable  full-featured  systems 
for  user-generated  editorial,  advertising  and 
other  applications.  Easy  user  access  makes 
this  system  particularly  suitable  for  home¬ 
work  information  lines.  Standard  features 
include  rotational  advertising  messages, 
voice  mail,  and  direct  call  forwarding,  with 
optional  fax  on  demand  and  time  and  tem¬ 
perature.  All  features  are  available  regardless 
of  system  sizes,  which  range  from  2  to  12 
lines.  Stauffer  Gold  Audiotext  packages  in¬ 
clude  complete  hardware  and  software  with 
on-site  training  and  maintenance  support 
also  available. 

Other  Stauffer  Gold  products  include  elec¬ 
tronic  libraries,  business  systems,  and  Macin¬ 
tosh-based  front-end  system  integration. 

Stockalert  Inc. 

7000  Boulevard  East 
West  New  York,  Nj  07093 
Telephone;  (201)  854-0499 
Fax:  (201)  854-4971 

Key  Personnel;  James  S.  Teicher,  Presi¬ 
dent;  J.  Mala  Bawer. 

Products/Services;  Stockalert  Inc.  offers 
a  flexible,  cost-effective  means  of  “private 
labeling,”  a  24-hour  push-button  telephone 
interactive  financial  information  ser¬ 
vice.  Cost-conscious  companies  —  at  almost 
zero  risk  —  can  offer  their  own  unique  real¬ 
time  financial  information  service  with  ab¬ 
solutely  no  investment  in  hardware  or  soft¬ 
ware.  Stockalert  Inc.  provides  this  easily 
customized,  fully  packaged  service  entree  to 
banks,  brokerage  firms,  media  and  informa¬ 
tion  companies  —  critically  acclaimed  as 
“technically  the  most  sophisticated  and  eas¬ 
iest  to  use  service.”  Products  include 
Stockalert®  equities  service  and  Future- 
Phone®. 
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Strategic  Telemedia  Inc. 

P.O.  Box  1162,  Old  Chelsea  Station 
New  York,  NY  10011 
Telephone;  (212)  366-0895 
Fax;  (212)  366-0897 

Key  Personnel:  Mark  Plakias,  Managing 
Director;  Daniel  M.  Miller,  Vice  President; 
Bruce  Kushnick,  Vice  President;  James  Ivers, 
Director-Operations. 

Products/Services:  Specialists  in  infor¬ 
mation  services,  STM  is  a  market  research 
and  consulting  firm  helping  the  daily  news¬ 
paper  industry  understand  interactive 
telecommunications  service  offerings  from 
telephone  companies  and  other  suppliers. 
Offer  customized  consulting  services  and 
publications  to  assist  newspapers  in  applying 
interactive  voice  video  and  multimedia  to 
their  print  products. 


TRX  Corp. 

160  East  56th  Street,  1 1th  floor 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Telephone;  (212)  644-0370 
Fax;  (212)  752-4260 

Key  Personnel:  Gary  dicker.  President; 
Eric  Fuchs,  Chief  Financial  Officer. 

Products/Services:  The  pioneer  of 
phone  personals,  TRX  Corp.  provides  a  full 
spectrum  of  interactive  phone  services  to 
over  150  newspapers.  Publishers  who  previ¬ 
ously  used  other  service  bureaus  before 
switching  to  TRX  were  delighted  to  see  dra¬ 
matic  rises  in  the  call  volume  and  in  the 
profits  generated  from  their  phone  person¬ 
als  column.  The  reasons  are  obvious  —  in 
voice  personals,  TRX  is  the  only  company 
providing  complete  guarantees;  guaranteed 
service,  guaranteed  profits,  guaranteed  sat¬ 
isfaction. 


Talking  Classifieds 
885  Third  Ave.,  Suite  330 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Telephone;  (212)  230-3330 
Fax;  (212)  230-2317 

Key  Personnel:  Joseph  Randazza,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Jonathan  Ewert,  Sales  Manager;  Leigh 
Field,  Operations  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Audio  Ad’s  corpo¬ 
rate  mission  is  to  provide  a  full  range  of  au- 
diotex  products  to  the  newspaper  industry 
with  no  capital  cost,  to  enhance  advertising 
and  add  sources  of  revenue.  Offers;  1 )  900 
voice  personals  —  newspapers  receive  up  to 
95%  of  the  voice  revenue  with  no  mini- 
mums  or  set-up  fees.  Hands-free  services 
available;  2)  talking  classifieds  —  category- 
specific  audiotex  for  recruitment,  automo¬ 
tive,  real  estate,  private  party,  night  classi¬ 
fieds;  and  3)  editorial  applications  —  stock 
quotes,  national  feeds  and  local  editorial 
programs. 


Telecompute  Corp. 

1275  K  Street  N.W. 

Washington,  DC  20005 
Telephone;  (800)  USA- VOICE 
Fax;  (800)  533-2FAX 

Key  Personnel:  Warren  Miller,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Paul  Busick,  Director  of  Operations; 
Bob  Hume,  Director  of  Sales. 

Products/Services:  Polling,  reader  re¬ 
sponse/opinion  survey,  puzzles,  promotions, 
“personals,”  name/address  marketing,  order 
fulfillment,  news  updates,  “talking  ads”  and 
more  via  800/900/audiotex  on  “turnkey”  ba¬ 
sis. 


Tele-Disc  Services  Inc. 

33  Great  Neck  Road 
Great  Neck,  NY  11021 
Telephone;  (516)  466-0404 
Fax;  (516)  466-0476 

Key  Personnel:  Ronald  Blau,  President; 
Loni  Barocas,  Marketing;  Rick  Fierberg, 
Operations. 

Products/Services:  Tele-Disc  is  a  full- 
service  audiotex  service  bureau  and  equip¬ 
ment  provider.  Utilizing  our  own  equip¬ 
ment,  we  can  be  your  joint  venture  partner 
or  services  provider  for  personals,  voice  cap¬ 
ture,  promotions  and  contests,  locator  ser¬ 
vices,  and  audiotex  services.  Off-the-shelf  or 
custom  programming  available.  We  can  pro¬ 
vide  you  with  your  own  equipment  and  all 
application  implementation  and  training. 
We  work  with  AT&T,  MCI  and  Sprint. 
Also  offering  fax  broadcast  and  retrieval, 
transcription  and  fulfillment  services,  re¬ 
mote  access,  detailed  reports,  fraud  control, 
scripting  services  and  professional  voice 
production. 


Teleflix  Inc. 

20000  Horizon  Way  Ste.  180 
Mount  Laurel,  NJ  08054 
Telephone;  (609  )  727-1400 
Fax;  (609)  727-7977 

Key  Personnel:  Steven  B.  Katinsky, 
President. 

Products/Services:  Teleflix  produces 
and  distributes  audio  trailers,  synopses,  par¬ 
ents’  information,  coming  attractions,  inter¬ 
views  with  stars  and  directors,  and  a  theater 
locator  for  newspaper’s  on-line  audiotex  ser¬ 
vices.  The  Movie  Hotline  service  is  plat- 
form-independent  and  may  be  utilized  on 
any  voice-processing  system.  Updates  are 
available  on  magnetic  media  or  as  uploads 
from  a  paper’s  current  voice  information. 

Teleliaison  Inc. 

3501  Ashby  Street 

St.  Laurent,  Quebec  HYR  2K3 

Telephone;  (514)  333-5333 


Fax; (514) 337-6575 

Key  Personnel:  George  Bettan,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Nicole  Racette,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Teleliaison  manu¬ 
factures  Genius,  a  low-cost  solution  to  the 
familiar  drawback  of  sophisticated  telephone 
call-handling  systems  on  the  market  — 
push-button  dependency.  With  the  Genius, 
every  caller  will  have  access  to  telecommu¬ 
nications  features  previously  denied  to  them 
—  voice  mail,  auto  attendant,  audiotex  and 
other  technologies  that  allow  the  caller  to 
control  the  process.  Genius  was  developed 
and  is  manufactured  by  Teleliaison,  a  Mon¬ 
treal-based  developer  of  specialized  telecom¬ 
munications  products  and  services.  The 
product  is  available  in  analog,  T1  and  El 
configuration. 


Tele-Publishing  Inc. 

126  Brookline  Avenue 
Boston,  MA  02215 
Telephone:  (800)  874-2340 
Fax:  (617)  536-7977 

Key  Personnel:  Andrew  Sutcliffe,  Pres¬ 
ident;  David  Dinnage,  Vice  President;  David 
Miller,  Director  of  Sales  and  Client  Devel¬ 
opment;  Andrew  Kramer,  National  Sales 
Manager;  Peter  Brennan,  Director  of  Devel¬ 
opment. 

Products/Services:  Tele-Publishing  Inc. 
(TPI)  represents  over  300  publications 
throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada 
and  counts  among  its  clients  three  of  the 
five  largest-circulation  daily  newspapers  in 
the  nation  offering  voice  personals:  USA 
Today,  New  York  Daily  News  and  News- 
day.  Owned  and  operated  by  newspaper 
publishers,  TPI  has  been  producing  camera- 
ready  personals  sections  in  its  own  news¬ 
papers  for  more  than  25  years.  The  compa¬ 
ny  specializes  in  client  service  and  complete 
marketing  consultation  for  newspapers  and 
offers  full-service,  camera-ready  personals  to 
its  clients.  TPI  is  recognized  as  an  innovator 
and  leader  in  providing  revenue-producing 
audiotex  applications  for  newspapers. 


Telephonic  Connections 
Unlimited 

463  Seventh  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10018 
Telephone:  (212)  714-1000 
Fax:  (212)  714-1563 

Key  Personnel:  James  D.  Bell,  Market¬ 
ing  and  Sales  Director;  Ms.  Shevette  Wat¬ 
son,  Executive  Administrative  Coordinator. 

Products/Services:  Telephonic  Connec¬ 
tions  Unlimited  (TCU)  is  a  Manhattan- 
based  telemarketing/audiotex  service  bu¬ 
reau.  We  supply  a  variety  of  advertiser-sup- 
ported/pay-per-call  voice-enhanced  services, 
including  information/entertainment  talk¬ 
ing  ads,  800  and  900  number  applications. 
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We  fully  integrate  voice  solutions  with  ser¬ 
vice  center  functions  in  both  inbound  and 
outbound  call  modes.  We  specialize  in  com¬ 
puterized  applications  giving  us  a  competi¬ 
tive  price  advantage. 


Telesphere  Media  Services  Inc. 
6074  Kingston  Road 
Scarborough,  Ontario 
MiCK4 

Telephone:  (416)  281-6795 
Fax:  (416)  281-8922 

Key  Personnel:  Peter  Appleton,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Myra  Peck,  Director  of  Operations/ 
General  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Joint-venture  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  the  newspaper  media  in  900  rev¬ 
enue-generating  services;  Datelines,  “talking 
classifieds,”  entertainment,  trivia,  horo¬ 
scopes  and  more.  We  do  it  all.  We  install 
the  audiotex  system.  We  order  the  phone 
lines  (900  and  800  lines).  We  take  all  ads 
(where  applicable).  All  up-front  costs  are 
paid  for  by  us,  there  is  no  start-up  cost  at  all. 
We  provide  complete  support.  The  newspa¬ 
per  assumes  no  risk  in  undertaking  the  ven¬ 
ture. 


TeleSystems  Marketing  Inc. 

1 1320  Random  Hills  Road  Ste.  200 
Fairfax,  VA  22030 
Telephone:  (703)  385-1212 
Fax:  (703)  385-2091 

Key  Personnel:  Harry  N.  Dirks,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President;  Igor  Filippides,  Execu¬ 
tive  Vice  President  of  Marketing/Sales. 

Products/Services:  TeleSystems  Mar¬ 
keting  Inc.  provides  PC-based  call  manage¬ 
ment.  TeleSystems’  dialers  are  fast,  easy-to- 
use  and  affordable.  They  solve  the  biggest 
problem  of  circulation  development:  low 
production.  Less  than  15  minutes  of  each 
hour  dialing  manually  is  spent  actually  talk¬ 
ing  to  potential  subscribers.  The  rest  of  the 
time  is  spent  wading  through  busies,  an¬ 
swering  machines,  etc.  Our  newspaper 
clients  tell  of  up  to  40%  measurable  increas¬ 
es  in  results  using  our  systems. 

TelSpan  Inc. 

1099  N.  Meridian  Street,  Ste.  Ill 
Indianapolis,  IN  46204 
Telephone:  (317)  630-2800 
Fax:  (317)  630-2808 

Key  Personnel:  J.  Bruce  Laughrey,  Pres¬ 
ident;  David  R.  Waltman,  Vice  President/ 
General  Manager. 

Products/Services:  The  full-service  au¬ 
diotex  service  bureau,  TelSpan  has  the  ad¬ 
vanced  technology  and  professional  exper¬ 
tise  to  meet  newspaper  telepromotional 
needs.  Here  are  just  a  few  examples  of  how 
utilizing  a  TelSpan  800/900  number  promo¬ 


tion  can  enhance  your  publication:  create 
new  readership  and  customer  loyalty;  devel¬ 
op  a  new  source  of  revenue;  custom-design 
promotions  to  the  needs  of  your  publication; 
create  a  new  method  of  polling;  market  sub¬ 
scriptions  via  900  numbers;  build  valuable 
databases  from  which  to  market;  incorpo¬ 
rate  easily  accessed  turnkey  programs;  a  new 
method  of  leaving  letters  to  the  editor. 

Tribune  Media  Services 
64  E.  Concord  Street 
Orlando,  FL  32801 
Telephone:  (800)  523-8923 
or  (800)  322-3068 
Fax:  (407)  839-5641 

Key  Personnel:  David  D.  Williams, 
President/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Michael 
Silver,  Vice  President  of  Marketing/Business 
Development;  Meredith  Halpern,  Market¬ 
ing/Business  Development  Director;  Kris 
Stenstrom,  VNN  Account  Executive. 

Products/Services:  Our  900  products 
generate  reader  involvement  and  revenue 
without  capital  investment,  increased  over¬ 
head  or  long-term  commitments.  Products 
include  Joyce  Jillson  Personal  Horoscope; 
Joyce  Jillson  Live  Astrologers;  Sports  and 
Horse  Racing  Hotlines;  Lottery  Results  Hot¬ 
line;  TMS  Crossword  Puzzle  Answer  Line; 
900  Polling;  PDR®  Prescription  Info-line; 
Soap  Opera  Reviews;  Dow  Jones  QuickCall; 
Used  Auto  Appraisal;  Voice  Personals  and 
Resume  Programs;  Customized  Product  De¬ 
velopment. 


United  Media 
200  Park  Avenue 
New  York,  NY  10166 
Telephone:  (800)  221-4816 
Fax:  (212)  692-3758 

Key  Personnel:  Brad  Bushell,  Vice  Pres¬ 
ident  of  Newspaper  Marketing/Sales;  Lisa 
Klem  Wilson,  National  Sales  Manager; 
Michelle  Sagalyn,  Director  of  Audiotex  Ser¬ 
vices  and  New  Media. 

Products/Services:  Offers  these  suc¬ 
cessfully  proven  audiotex  programs,  cus¬ 
tomized  to  meet  the  needs  of  your  newspa¬ 
per:  1 )  Personally  Speaking:  A  special  ser¬ 
vice  for  singles.  A  convenient  way  for  single 
readers  to  meet,  using  your  newspaper  and 
the  telephone.  Add  a  new  revenue  source 
and  enhance  your  personal  classified  sec¬ 
tion;  2)  Dial  Sports;  24-hour  sports  informa¬ 
tion  provides  fans  with  up-to-the-minute 
scores  and  the  most  comprehensive  sports 
information  available  24  hours  a  day,  plus 
expanded  coverage  on  major  sporting 
events;  3)  Dial-A-Word;  Crossword  puzzle 
clue  line  offers  helpful  clues  to  hard-to-solve 
crossword  puzzles;  4)  Astro*Tone  Horo¬ 
scope  Line:  Expanded  horoscopes  to  en¬ 
hance  your  astrology  column. 


USA  800  Inc. 

6616  Ray  ton  Road 
Kansas  City,  MO  64133 
Telephone:  (800)  821-7539 
Fax:  (816)  358-3101 

Key  Personnel:  Ron  White  Sr.,  Chief 
Executive  Officer;  Brian  White,  Executive 
Vice  President;  Gilles  Bouchard,  General 
Manager;  Steve  Forbes,  National  Direc¬ 
tor/Sales  and  Marketing. 

Products/Services:  In  Bound  Telemar¬ 
keting,  Sales  Lead  Generation,  Catalog  & 
Credit  Card  Orders,  Recruitment  Screen¬ 
ing,  Dealer  Location  Service,  Data  Base 
Management. 

US  Audiotex 

18  Crow  Canton  Court,  Ste.  300 
San  Ramon,  CA  94583 
Telephone:  (510)  838-7996 
Fax:  (510)  838-4395 

Key  Personnel:  Kenneth  Stern,  Presi¬ 
dent;  Mark  Sabitini,  Vice  President/Sales; 
Bryan  Kos,  Vice  President/International; 
Sarah  Harvey,  Vice  President/Government 
Applications. 

Products/Services:  US  Audiotex  spe¬ 
cializes  in  interactive  voice  response  systems 
for  the  media  in  the  personal,  real  estate 
and  automotive  markets.  US  Audiotex  is  an 
IBM  Business  Partner  providing  access  to 
mainframe  systems  for  remote  data  access 
and  conversion  to  speech.  We  have  over  130 
clients  in  daily,  weekly,  monthly  and  in  all 
types  of  print  format. 


ValuePhone 

(Division  of  Marks-Roiland 
Communications ) 

26  Jericho  Turnpike 
Jericho,  NY  11753 
Telephone:  (800)  486-6070 
Fax:  (5 16)  334-4055 

Key  Personnel:  Steve  Ferber,  President; 
Elyse  Killoran,  Audiotex  Manager. 

Products/Services:  ValuePhone  pro¬ 
vides  customized  and  standardized  audiotex 
programs  specifically  for  newspapers  on  900, 
800,  976  and  free  call  lines.  Offerings  in¬ 
clude  voice  classifieds,  weather,  sports,  voice 
personals,  business  news,  horoscopes,  used- 
car  pricing  lines,  soap  opera  updates,  lottery, 
parents  line,  Santa  Phone,  fax  updates,  real 
estate,  employment  resume  line,  automatic 
and  dating  programs. 


VoCall  Communications  Corp. 
240  E.  56th  Street,  2nd  Floor  East 
New  York,  NY  10022 
Telephone:  (212)  754-9744 
Fax:  (212)  754-2866 

Key  Personnel:  Gary  Frank,  Corporate 
Executive  Officer. 
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Products/Services;  A  multifaceted 
telecommunications  company  providing  a 
wide  range  of  audiotex  services.  These  ser¬ 
vices  include  national  900  and  800  services; 
state-of-the-art  equipment  facilities;  dynam¬ 
ic  allocation;  automatic  number  identifica¬ 
tion  (ANI);  custom  software  development; 
program  development;  polling,  automated 
order  entry,  voice  mail;  sweepstakes  pro¬ 
grams;  audio  productions;  voice  capture; 
marketing/advertising;  outbound  dialing/ 
telemarketing;  live  operator  facility. 

Voice  Introduction  Personals 

103  Old  Town  Road 
P.O.  Box  180 
Vernon,  CT  06066 
Telephone:  (203)  875-3366 
Fax:  (203)  872-4614 

Key  Personnel;  Guy  Bradley,  Account 
Executive,  Mary-Jeanne  Fortin,  Account 
Executive. 

Products/Services:  Provider  of  totally 
hands-free  personals  from  ad  taking, 
screening,  customer  service  and  promo¬ 
tional  support. 


WEATHERLINE®  and  SPORTSLINE®  ser¬ 
vice  to  newspapers  for  over  18  years  on  a  no- 
capital-investment,  no-staff-required  basis. 

Weathernews  America  Inc. 

57  Catesby  Lane 
Bedford,  NH  03110 
Telephone:  (603)  471-1269 
Fax: (603)  471-1269 

Key  Personnel:  Jimmie  Smith,  Vice 
President,  Business  Development. 

Products/Services:  Weathernews  is  a 
full-service  information  provider  for  all  seg¬ 
ments  of  the  information  industry  and  pro¬ 
vides  customized,  value-added  weather  in¬ 
formation  products  including  but  not  limit¬ 
ed  to  videotex,  teletext,  audiotex,  fax  on 
demand,  broadcast  fax,  on-line  databases, 
and  interactive,  multimedia  systems.  Weath¬ 
ernews  has  a  database  of  worldwide  weather 
information  with  the  ability  to  create  audio 
products,  weather  graphics,  narratives  and 
text  for  any  purpose  and  for  any  location. 
Weathernews  is  interested  in  strategic  part¬ 
nerships  and  is  able  to  work  with  clients  to 
develop  optimum  weather  information  ser¬ 
vices  for  each  individual  client. 


Voice  Technologies 
Group  Inc. 

2350  N.  Forest  Road 
Buffalo,  NY  14068 
Telephone:  (716)  689-6700 
Fax:  (716)  689-6800 

Key  Personnel:  Laszio  J.  Meszaros,  Pres¬ 
ident/Chief  Executive  Officer;  John  P. 
Alexander,  Sales/Marketing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  VTG  manufactures 
VoiceBridge®,  a  family  of  PBX  integration 
units  and  telephone  integration  PC  boards. 
VoiceBridge  allows  any  Centrex  SMDI-com- 
patible  Voice  Mail  system  to  “fully  integrate” 
to  most  major  PBX  telephone  systems. 
VoiceBridge  versions  are  available  to  inte¬ 
grate  to  these  PBXs:  AT&T,  ROLM,  North¬ 
ern  Telecom,  NEC,  Ericson  and  Mitel. 


Weatherline  Inc. 

12119  St.  Charles  Rock  Road 
St.  Louis,  MO  63044 
Telephone:  (314)  291-1000 
Fax: (314) 291-3226 

Key  Personnel:  Richard  H.  Friedman, 
President;  Joan  Maniscalco,  Vice  President; 
Martha  Murphy,  Vice  President;  Steve 
Smith,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Weatherline  Inc. 
specializes  in  turnkey  weather-by-phone, 
sports-by-phone,  business  news,  and  auto¬ 
matic  time  and  temperature.  Each  message 
contains  a  30-word  commercial  for  the  pa¬ 
per  or  for  use  as  value-added.  These  are 
free-to-the-caller  services.  Weatherline 
Inc.  has  been  providing  its  trademarked 


Weather  Services  Inc. 

131 A  The  Great  Road 
Bedford,  MA  01730 
Telephone:  (617)  275-8860 
Fax:  (617)  275-9624 

Key  Personnel:  George  J.  Stamos,  Vice 
President,  John  P.  Murphy,  Vice  President. 

Products/Services:  Providing  cus¬ 
tomized  camera-ready  weather  pages, 
graphical  and  textual,  black-and-white  and 
color  for  newspapers  throughout  the  world, 
including  USA  Today’s  U.S.,  European  and 
Asian  editions.  Weather  pages  are  com¬ 
posed  and  downloaded  from  WSC’s  com¬ 
puter  systems  directly  to  the  newspaper’s 
computers  and  can  be  transmitted  over 
Presslink.  Staff  meteorologists  and  graphic 
artists  are  available  24  hours  a  day  for  con¬ 
sultation. 


Willow  Bend 
Communications  Inc. 

16479  Dallas  Parkway,  No.  805 
Dallas,  TX  75248 
Telephone:  (214)  248-0451 
Fax:  (214)  732-8807 

Key  Personnel;  Stephen  L.  Thompson, 
Darryl  E.  White,  Executive  Vice  President, 
Brian  Skruch,  Data  Processing  Manager 
Products/Services:  Alternate  delivery, 
database  marketing  and  specialty  publish¬ 
ing  products  and  services;  alternate  delivery 
setup,  management  services  and  tools;  digi¬ 
tal  mapping  and  alternate  delivery  soft¬ 
ware. 


World  Data  Delivery 

Systems  Inc. 

20542  Harper  Avenue 
Harper  Woods,  MI  48225 
Telephone:  (800)  272-9337 
Fax:  (312)  649-7787 

Key  Personnel:  Jonathan  Ahlbrand, 
President;  Matt  Kennedy,  Vice  President  of 
Operations;  Leonard  Sachs,  Regional  Di¬ 
rector. 

Products/Services:  Through  its  Media 
Partners  program,  WDDS  offers  newspapers 
the  ability  to  increase  their  revenues  and 
offer  a  value-added  service  to  their  audi¬ 
ence.  WDDS  provides  a  multitude  of  propri¬ 
etary  databases  (financial,  medical,  legal, 
mortgage  rates,  etc.)  for  the  media  partner 
to  “private  label”  and  offer  to  the  public  via 
800  credit  card  or  900  pay-per-call  fax-on- 
demand.  WDDS  also  offers  fax  broadcast¬ 
ing,  fax  merge  and  OCR/OMR  capabilities. 

Xpedite  Systems  Inc. 

446  Highway  35 
Eatontown,  NJ  07724 
Telephone:  (800)  966-3297 
Fax: (908) 542-9436 

Key  Personnel:  Roy  B.  Anderson,  Pres¬ 
ident/Chief  Executive  Officer;  Max  Slifer, 
Vice  President  of  Sales/Marketing;  Jean 
Vincitore,  Marketing  Manager. 

Products/Services:  Fax  broadcast  allows 
publishers  to  distribute  newsletters,  news  tie 
sheets  and  promotion  materials  to  multiple 
fax  addresses.  Fax  merge  capability  allows 
personalized  addressing,  salutation  and  copy 
blocks  for  confirmations,  invoicing  and  dun¬ 
ning  —  saves  postage,  printing  and  time.  In- 
house  fax  list-maintenance  documents  can 
be  created  and  submitted  directly  from  any 
PC,  Mac  or  mainframe  computer  or  faxed  in 
from  any  machine. 

Zimmers  Voice  Publishing 

3291  Route  132 
Amelia,  OH  45102 
Telephone:  (513)  797-7700 
Fax:  (513)  797-8516 

Key  Personnel:  Louis  E.  Zimmers,  Pres¬ 
ident;  Gregory  Zimmers,  Vice  President; 
Steven  Zimmers,  Vice  President;  Lisa  Car- 
roll,  Marketing  Director. 

Products/Services:  Zimmers  Voice  Pub¬ 
lishing  (ZVP)  fulfills  emerging  audiotex 
needs  through  sales-on-site,  free-to-caller 
audiotex  systems;  complete  voice  personals 
services,  from  taking  ads  to  900  service  bu¬ 
reau  operations;  ongoing  marketing  and 
programming  support  for  free-to-callers  au¬ 
diotex  systems;  unique  financing  arrange¬ 
ments  for  audiotex  system  sales.  ZVP  has 
strategic  alliances  with  Perception  Technol¬ 
ogy  Corporation  as  its  supplier  for  audiotex 
system  sales  and  United  Media  for  sales  of 
ZVP’s  voice  personals  services. 
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Judge  US  by 
the  companies  we  keep 
...and  the 

results  we  produce. 


Tele-Publishing,  Inc.,  represents  over  300  publications  throughout  the  United  States  and  Canada  and 
has  been  at  the  forefront  of  newspaper  voice  personals  since  their  inception.  We’re  proud  to  count 
among  our  clients:  USA  Today;  New  York  Daily  News  and  Newsday —  three  of  the  five  largest 
circulation  daily  newspapers  in  America  offering  voice  personals. 

However,  we  at  TPl  understand  that  the  true  measure  of  a  company  is  not  the  number  of  its  clients,  but 
the  number  of  its  satisfied  clients. 


TPl  KNOWS  VOICE  PERSONALS. 


Publishing  is  our  middle  name.  We’ve  been  producing  camera-ready 
personals  sections  in  our  own  newspapers  for  over  twenty-five  years. 
We  know  how  to  train  ad-takers  in  helping  customers  write  the  most 
effective  ads  and  we  are  experts  in  managing  the  personals  pages  to 
achieve  maximum  results.  And  being  newspaper  publishers  ourselves, 
TPl  treats  your  readers  as  if  they  were  our  readers —  providing  the 
highest  level  of  customer  service  in  the  industry. 

So,  while  other  audiotext  vendors  may  try  to  sell  you  an  overwhelming 
assortment  of  telephone-based  programs,  we  prefer  to  focus  on  what  we 
do  best:  increasing  your  voice  personals  profits. 


Tele-Publishing,  Inc. 
1-800-874-2340 


Our  results  speak 
for  themselves: 

•  TPI’s  client  retention 
rate  is  97%. 

•  60%  of  the  newspapers 
that  joined  TPl  in  1993 
left  other  voice  personals 
vendors. 

•  Client  publications’ 
net  revenues  increased 
an  average  of  34%  in 
1993  versus  1992. 

If  your  voice 
personals  revenue 
didn^t  increase 
34%  last  year, 
weM  like  to  talk 
with  you. 
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^ 893.  T ribune  founder  Wallace 
Rsher  Stovall  dragged  a  printing 
press  by  horse  across  Flonda,  with  a 
dream  to  start  a  small-town 
newspaper  with  state-wide  influence. 

Today,  new  Publisher  Jack 
Butcher  carries  on  the  tradition  of 
leadership  that  Stovall  began  so  many 
years  ago. 


WRITER^S  WORKSHOP 

by  Jack  Hart 

First  things  first 

LOTS  OF  PATHS  lead  into  a  story.  You  might  launch  a  tale 
with  a  bit  of  narrative  that  tracks  the  actions  of  a  key  char¬ 
acter.  You  might  begin  by  describing  the  scene  destined  to 
hold  the  main  action  sequence.  Or  you  might  take  the  more 
conventional  route  of  writing  a  summary  lead  stressing  two 
or  three  of  the  five  W’s. 

Whatever  path  you  take,  you  probably  won’t  pull  many 
readers  along  unless  you  get  moving.  Step  right  out.  Grab 
readers  with  a  concrete  noun  and  yank  hard  with  a  strong, 
transitive  verb.  Then  hang  on  tight  and  keep  pulling. 

Most  authorities  agree  that  you  should  get  right  to  the 
key  noun,  the  one  that  specifies  the  story’s  protagonist. 
William  Zinsser’s  On  Writing  Well  urges  that  we  “not  count 
on  the  reader  to  stick  around.  He  is  a  fidgety  fellow  who 
wants  to  know  —  very  soon  —  what’s  in  it  for  him.”  There¬ 
fore,  you  must  capture  the  reader  immediately  and  force  him 
to  keep  reading.  Strunk  and  White’s  Elements  of  Style  warns 
that  “any  element  in  the  sentence  other  than  the  subject  be¬ 
comes  emphatic  when  placed  first.” 

M.L.  Stein’s  Newswriter’s  Handbook  advises,  “The  simple, 
informative  lead  is  always  preferred  over  one  that  is  jammed 
with  adjectives  and  twisted  syntax.” 

Despite  all  that  sage  advice,  a  depressingly  high  percent¬ 
age  of  American  newspaper  stories  back  into  the  lead. 

Typically,  such  stories  start  with  a  participial  phrase 
(“Hoping  to  defuse  anticipated  criticism  and  planning  for  a 
long  debate  .  .  .  .”).  Or  they  weigh  the  lead  down  with  a 
long  prepositional  phrase  ( “In  a  move  apparently  designed  to 
fend  off  attacks  by  .  .  .  .”).  Or  a  subordinate  clause  (“When 
he  first  discovered  that  he  tvos  going  to  come  up  short  .  .  .  .”). 

There  are  even  more  possibilities.  Some  leads  stutter 
their  way  into  stories  with  a  string  of  gerunds  (“Jumping  the 
ravine ,  running  across  the  field  and  dashing  through  the  wood 
lot  ..  .  .”).  Or  even  with  infinitives  (“To  fly  like  a  bird,  to 
swim  like  a  fish,  to  write  like  a  hack  .  .  .  .”). 

You  get  the  idea.  A  chicken  can  scratch  around  all  after¬ 
noon  before  it  hits  the  ground  with  its  first  peck. 

Here  are  some  examples  taken  from  published  news  sto¬ 
ries: 

•  “In  a  stunning  reversal  of  his  campaign  pledge  to  help 
Haitian  refugees,  President'elect  Bill  Clinton  announced 
Thursday  that  he  would  continue  ‘for  the  lime  being’  Presi¬ 
dent  Bush's  controversial  policy  of  forcibly  returning  all  ‘boat’ 
people  to  Haiti.” 

•  “Fearing  that  bans  on  pesticide-treated  apples  by  the  na¬ 
tion’s  two  largest  school  districts  could  trigger  a  domino  effect, 
Washington  apple  growers  spent  Saturday  helping  ready  a  na¬ 
tional  campaign  aimed  at  calming  fears  and  preventing  can' 
cellations  of  orders  for  the  fruit.  ” 

•  “Assembling  an  elite  team  of  experts  and  assigning  the 
case  ‘the  very  highest  priority,’  federal  officials  intensified 
their  investigation  Saturday  into  the  pipe'bombing  of  a  van 
driven  by  Sharon  Rogers  .  .  .  .” 


Hart  is  the  staff  development  director  and  writing  coach  at  the 
Portland  Oregonian. 


Editor  &  Publisher 
U.S.  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 


Stock 

2/8/94 

2/1/94 

2/9/93 

A.H.BeloCorp.  (NY) 

51.125 

50.875 

41.25 

Capital  Cities/ABC  Inc.  (NY)  673.625 

655.00 

506.00 

Central  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

28.25 

28.625 

22.125 

Dow  Jones  &  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

39.50 

39.75 

29.50 

Enquirer/Star  Group  (NY) 

17.875 

18.75 

16.75 

Gaimett  Co.  Inc.  (NY) 

54.00 

56.125 

52.875 

Harte-Hanks  Comm.  (NY)  * 

20.125 

21.125 

Knight-Ridder  Inc.  (NY) 

55.50 

58.50 

62.75 

Lee  Enterprises  Inc.  (NY) 

36.25 

37.00 

29.125 

McClatchy  Newspapers  Inc.  (NY) 

23.125 

23.75 

22.00 

Media  General  Inc.  (AM) 

25.375 

26.625 

19.75 

Multimedia  Inc.  (NEX^)  * 

34.00 

34.75 

33.00 

New  York  Times  Co.  (AM) 

26.375 

28.375 

28.875 

Park  Communications  Inc.  (NDQ! 

19.75 

19.75 

19.25 

Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.  (NY) 

35.875 

36.00 

38.00 

E.W.  Scripps  Co.  (NY) 

27.50 

27.125 

27.00 

Times  Mirror  Co.  (NY) 

34.625 

36.00 

32.375 

Tribune  Co.  (NY) 

57.375 

59.00 

52.375 

Washington  Post  Co.  (NY) 

254.75 

264.00 

236.00 

*  Initial  Public  Offering  -  1 1/3/93  at  $16.50 

•  3  for  1  stock  split 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Foreign  Media  Stock  Values 

(Weekly  Closing  Quotes) 

Stock 

2/8/94 

2/1/94 

2/9/93 

MacLean  Hunter  Ltd.  (a) 

16.50 

13.75 

11.75 

Hollinger  Inc.  (a) 

13.875 

14.75 

10.25 

Quebecor  Inc.  Class  A  (a) 

19.00 

19.375 

18.75 

Reuters  (c) 

86.50 

88.625 

57.125 

Southam  Inc.  (a) 

18.125 

18.625 

15.25 

Thomson  Corp.  (a) 

17.25 

17.75 

14.25 

Toronto  Sun  Publishing  Corp.  (a) 

14.50 

14.00 

13.50 

TorStar  Corp.  (a) 

26.00 

27.125 

21.375 

Pearson  Ltd.  (b) 

7.10 

7.02 

3.61 

News  Corp.  Ltd.(c) 

60.00 

57.375 

39.875 

(a)  Quotes  are  in  Canadian  dollars 

(b)  Quote  is  in  British  pouinls 

(c)  Quotes  are  in  U.S.  dollars 

Prepared  for  E6^P  by  Wertheim  Schroder  &  Co.  Inc. 


Tribune  Co.  buys 
school  book  firm 

EDUCATIONAL  PUBLISHER  THOMAS  C.  Wright  Inc. 
has  agreed  to  be  acquired  by  Tribune  Co.  for  $100  million. 

The  move  held  to  Tribune’s  goal  of  acquiring  companies 
that  control  information  content,  which  can  be  sold  through 
expanding  media  outlets.  Wright  joins  the  educational  pub¬ 
lishers  that  Chicago-based  Tribune  acquired  last  year:  Comp¬ 
ton’s  and  Contemporary  Books. 

Known  as  the  Wright  Group,  the  company  was  founded  in 
1975  by  Tom  and  Arlene  Wright.  Based  in  the  Seattle  suburb 
of  Bothell,  Wash.,  its  85  employees  generated  $34  million  in 
revenues  from  selling  elementary  school  teaching  materials 
and  training  programs  for  teachers. 

The  investment  bank  Berkery,  Noyes  &  Co.  of  New  York 
advised  the  sellers. 
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Canadian  news 
outlets  lose 
satellite  links 

Within  hours,  two  satellites  go  silent; 
failures  blamed  on  sun's  electromagnetic  storms 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

THE  SAME  RADIATION  that  creates 
Canada’s  nighttime  aurora  borealis  was 
blamed  for  interrupting  service  on  that 
country’s  two  communications  satel¬ 
lites  late  last  month. 

Telesat  Canada’s  Anik  El  blanked 
out  at  12:35  p.m.  Jan.  20.  Though  El 
service  was  fully  restored  by  about  8 
p.m.,  the  Anik  E2  failed  at  9:15  p.m. 
At  last  report,  the  uninsured,  $228  mil¬ 
lion  E2  was  not  operating. 

The  Anik  satellites  carry  telephone, 
television,  newswire  and  data  commu¬ 
nications.  Telesat,  based  in  suburban 
Ottawa,  said  particle  streams  emanat¬ 
ing  from  electromagnetic  solar  storms 
disrupted  the  satellites’  guidance  sys¬ 
tems. 

Bruno  Pattan,  a  satellite  technology 
expert  and  senior  technical  staffer  at 


Satellites  with  two  or  three  momentum 
flywheels,  he  noted,  can  switch  to  an¬ 
other  when  one  becomes  inoperable. 

Among  other  disruptions  to  Canadi¬ 
an  media,  the  failures  killed  news  text 
and  photo  transmissions  for  at  least 
seven  hours  from  the  Canadian  Press 
and  Reuters  wire  services  and  page 
transmissions  from  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  headquarters  to  its  five  remote 
print  sites  throughout  Canada. 

Return  to  wire  service 

Bouncing  its  signal  off  El,  Canadian 
Press  anticipated  a  switch  to  E2  service, 
which  would  have  required  a  “massive 
undertaking”  to  reaim  its  approximate¬ 
ly  450  dish  antennas,  CP  marketing  and 
communications  vice  president  joe 
Freeman  said. 

He  said  CP  began  planning  with  its 


.  .  .  the  failures  killed  news  text  and  photo 
transmissions  for  at  least  seven  hours  from  the 
Canadian  Press  and  Reuters  wire  services  and  page 
transmissions  from  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
headquarters  to  its  five  remote  print  sites 
throughout  Canada. 


the  Federal  Communications  Commis¬ 
sion’s  Office  of  Engineering  and  Tech¬ 
nology,  said  he  understood  that  there 
“must  have  been  some  anomaly  that 
occurred  and  actually  blew  the  elec¬ 
tronics  in  the  momentum  wheel.” 

Momentum  flywheels,  he  said,  are 
responsible  for  stabilization  and  atti¬ 
tude  control  of  geostationary  satellites. 


Telesat  service  supplier,  which  advised 
the  news  wire  of  the  probable  switch  to 
E2  and  the  need  to  realign  all  dishes. 
As  it  happened,  E2  also  failed,  and 
Telesat  moved  most  E2  users  to  El, 
putting  most  El  users  onto  a  satellite 
operated  by  Hughes  Communications 
Inc.,  El  Segundo,  Calif.,  with  which  it 
had  a  previous  arrangement. 


With  El  back  in  service  and  E2  be¬ 
ginning  to  look  like  just  another  piece 
of  space  junk.  Freeman  said,  CP  was 
“exploring  other  alternatives”  with  its 
supplier,  the  telephone  companies  (the 
largest  of  which  control  Telesat)  and 
other  organizations. 

“At  first,  we  sort  of  panicked,  1  sup¬ 
pose,”  Freeman  said.  Looking  at  its  op¬ 
tions,  he  said,  CP  began  using  its  ter¬ 
restrial  links  with  its  domestic  bureaus. 

It  also  had  backup  landlines  with  some 
newspapers.  All  Toronto  dailies,  he 
said,  earlier  had  “insisted  on  having  full 
backup  on  landline  with  us,  so  they 
were  able  to  receive.” 

CP  also  set  up  mass  faxing  of  news 
summaries  for  broadcast  clients’  top-of- 
the-hour  reports. 

Southam  Inc.’s  network  uses  El.  But 
because  it  has  full  terrestrial  backup, 
CP  could  send  material  to  a  central  re¬ 
ceiving  site  at  Southam,  from  which  it 
distributed  to  its  numerous  dailies. 

With  Sun  Newspapers’  headquarters 
but  a  few  blocks  from  CP’s  Toronto  of¬ 
fices,  Freeman  said,  that  group  was  able 
to  pick  up  disks  with  material  and  simi¬ 
larly  distribute  it  to  its  papers. 

“The  impact  to  Reuters  involved  es¬ 
sentially  our  photo  service,”  spokesman 
Robert  Crooke  said.  “Well  before  8 
p.m.,”  he  said,  Reuters’  North  American 
photo  desk  in  Washington  worked  out 
free  phone-line  delivery  to  Canadian 
subscribers  via  PressLink,  Knight-Rid- 
der  Inc.’s  on-line  service  for  the  media. 

Crooke  said  some  regional  Canadian 
subscribers  that  receive  Reuters’  news 
feed  by  satellite  also  were  affected.  By  8 
p.m.,  however,  full  service  permanently 
was  restored. 

“Sometime  between  five  and  six,  we 
started  getting  intermittent  service;  the 
satellite  was  coming  back,”  Freeman 
said.  Noticing  a  pattern  emerging,  CP 
was  “fairly  successful”  in  synchronizing 
transmissions  to  roughly  three-minutes- 
on,  six-minutes-off  service,  he  said. 

“During  those  three  minutes,  we 
were  able  to  jam  in  as  much  stuff  as  we 
could,”  he  said.  “It  was  a  bit  hit-and- 
miss  because  if  it  went  down  in  the 
middle  of  a  transmission,  that  story  was 
lost.  But  we  felt  that  that  was  certainly 
better  than  nothing  at  all.” 

Calling  the  timing  “pretty  fortuitous,” 
Freeman  said,  “it  just  about  missed  all 
our  p.m.s’  deadlines  .  .  .  and  it  was  ear¬ 
ly  enough  in  the  a.m.s’  trick  that  we 
weren’t  starting  to  get  too  concerned.” 
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Pages  by  plane 

The  same  intermittent  service  al¬ 
lowed  the  Globe  and  Mail  to  squeak  by. 

“You’d  send  a  couple  of  pages  and 
one  would  get  through  and  the  second 
one  would  break  up  because  it  was  wob¬ 
bling  in  its  orbit,”  said  Don  Grey,  the 
national  paper’s  editorial  information 
systems  manager. 

While  loss  of  contact  “would  throw 
the  page  into  the  ether,”  Grey  said,  ser¬ 


Pattan  noted.) 

By  6  p.m.,  the  paper  had  an  emer¬ 
gency  plan  in  place:  advance  the  10:45 
p.m.  deadline  by  two  hours,  shoot  five 
sets  of  page  negatives  and  fly  them  by 
commercial  and  charter  jets  to  the  re¬ 
mote  print  sites.  The  electronic  path 
ultimately  worked,  however,  allowing 
transmissions  to  begin  a  half  hour  ear¬ 
ly,  at  7:30  p.m. 

But  the  emergency  plan  was  revived 


“We  are  guardedly  optimistic  that  we  have  a 
workable  plan  to  restore  E2  within  six  months,” 
Frank  said. 


vice  “got  steadily  better,  right  up  to  vir¬ 
tually  our  usual  finishing  time.” 

Furthermore,  Pattan  said,  at  22,300 
miles  above  Earth,  geostationary  satel¬ 
lites  are  beyond  the  planet’s  two  Van 
Allen  radiation  belts.  (At  about  600 
miles  above  Earth,  newer  low-earth-or- 
bit  satellites  like  those  proposed  for  the 
Motorola-led  consortium’s  Iridium 
global  communications  project  will  be 
inside  or  between  the  Van  Allen  belts. 


after  E2  stopped  functioning,  just 
about  the  time  the  last  pages  reached 
the  most  distant  plant,  at  the  far  west¬ 
ern.  When  satellite  service  was  begun 
almost  131/2  years  ago,  “they  promised 
us  98%  performance  ....  Until  Thurs¬ 
day,  it  was  100%.” 

Nevertheless,  it  got  worse.  Grey  said 
that  by  midafternoon  the  next  day,  it 
was  “fairly  clear”  that  E2  would  not  be 
brought  hack  under  control. 


The  paper  had  been  bumped  from 
El,  he  explained,  because  Canadian 
television  operators  are  round-the- 
clock  users  of  E2  and  therefore  are  re¬ 
garded  as  priority  customers.  El  users 
were  humped  to  make  way  for  those 
priority  E2  users  to  switch  to  El. 

So,  with  planes  standing  by.  Grey 
said,  “We  put  our  flying-the-negative 
plan  back  into  operation.” 

In  the  meantime,  Telesat  arranged 
service  for  its  original  El  customers  on 
a  Hughes  Communications  Galaxy 
satellite  with  spare  transponders. 

Going  over  to  Galaxy  required  re¬ 
aligning  antenna  dishes  at  six  sites. 
Grey  cited  “very  good  cooperation” 
from  Telesat  in  finding  crews  to  do  the 
job  in  Toronto,  Montreal  and  Halifax. 

The  paper’s  electronics  chief,  John 
Towler,  was  credited  with  rounding  up 
local  television  station  technicians  to 
help  realign  the  dishes  at  the  three 
other  receiving  sites.  The  persistent 
deep  freeze  that  week  and  the  darken¬ 
ing  sky  didn’t  help.  Grey  noted. 

With  transmissions  uncertain,  by  3 
p.m.  executives  decided  to  close  all 
pages  at  8  p.m.,  quickly  buy  more  film 
and  put  two  more  cameras  and  chem- 


Imagine...  the  right  story 
at  me  right  time  at  light 


peed 


There  are  some  dramatic  changes  taking  place  in  today’s  news¬ 
rooms.  Old  proprietary  editorial  systems  are  heading  out  the 
back  door  while  PC’s  and  Macs  are  coming  in  the  front. 

Powerful  new  “off-the-shelf’  hardware  and  “shrink-wrapped” 
software  solutions  can  propel  your  newsroom  to  the  cutting  edge  of 
technology,  but  can  also  cut  you  off  from  one  of  your  major  sources 
of  news  -  the  wire  services. 

If  wire  capture  is  a  problem  with  your  new  technology, 

QuickWire  is  the  solution.  QuickWire  is  a  QuarkXPress  HBU 
XTension,  but  works  with  most  desktop  publishing  systems.  B||U£ 
Developed  in  a  newsroom  for  newsrooms,  QuickWire  is 
a  wire  capture  and  file  management  program  that  puts  editors  and 
reporters  instantly  in  touch  with  what  is  happening  in  the  world. 

QuickWire  can  capture  up  to  ten  wire  services  simultaneously  and 
provide  full  text  indexing,  searching  and  filing.  It’s  simple,  elegant, 
and  incredibly  fast  and  it’s  just  what  wire  editors  asked  us  for. 


Displayed  by  Quark  at  Seybold  '93 


QmcldMre 

QUICKWIRE  lABS 

The  Hamilton  Spectator 

44  Frid  Street 

Hamilton,  Ontario 

Canada  L8N  3G3 

To  discover  how  incredibly 
delicious  the  job  of  wire  tasting^^^^^^m 
can  become,  call  Bill  Bratt  of  ^ 

(905)  526-466 1  for  a  demo  disk. 
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istry  into  service,  arrange  for  a  backup 
flight  and  allow  an  hour  to  make  the 
five  sets  of  page  negatives.  Pilots  were 
to  get  films  by  9:15  p.m.  for  10  takeoffs. 

But  the  flying  film  was  not  needed 
for  all  sites.  Transmission  tests  worked 
everywhere  but  in  Vancouver  and 
Montreal.  At  8  p.m.,  Toronto  sent  to 
the  three  working  downlinks. 

“We  had  60  pages  and  we  had  an 
hour  to  get  them,  by  our  timetable,” 
Grey  said.  At  9:10  p.m.,  he  said,  all 
three  sites  acknowledged  that  pages 
had  arrived  in  good  shape. 


For  the  two  sites  that  remained 
without  pages,  he  said,  “we  had  some 
circulation  department  managers  who 
were  flying  to  each  of  those  cities  any¬ 
way  on  Friday  night.  So  we  just  gave 
them  some  extra  hand  luggage.” 

As  it  had  done  before  to  ensure  that 
Vancouver  had  pages,  the  paper  had 
Calgary  double  plate  every  page  and 
ship  a  set  of  plates  to  Vancouver, 
which  has  the  same  type  of  press. 

“I  don’t  know  which  got  there  first: 
the  duplicate  plates  or  the  circulation 
manager  hand-carrying  negatives,” 
Grey  said.  “But  every  site  did  get  [Sat¬ 
urday]  pages  in  one  form  or  another.” 

By  Sunday,  Montreal  was  back  on 
line,  but  the  connection  to  Vancouver 
remained  troubled.  Grey  said  techni¬ 
cians  spent  Monday  aligning  a  new 
dish  there  but  left  before  finishing  the 
job.  Calgary  supplied  another  set  of 
duplicate  plates.  He  said  the  paper  was 
considering  rolling  in  a  portable  dish  if 
the  permanent  dish  could  not  be  in¬ 
stalled. 

Not  only  outgoing  pages  but  some 
incoming  information  was  blocked 
while  satellite  service  was  out.  Grey 
said  New  York  Times  News  Service, 
which  is  carried  by  CP,  called  to  offer 
its  feed  by  phone  line  via  PressLink  as 
did  Reuters’  photo  service. 

Radiation  and  repair 

In  orbit  two  to  three  degrees  apart, 
geostationary  satellites  move  at  a  speed 
that  keeps  each  over  the  same  Earth 


position.  And  because  they  orbit  at  lit¬ 
tle  or  no  inclination  against  the  plane 
of  the  equator,  they  are  not  susceptible 
to  the  larger  amounts  of  solar  radiation 
attracted  by  the  magnetic  poles  — 
cause  of  the  northern  and  southern 
lights.  Satellites  not  in  fixed  positions 
over  the  Earth  can  orbit  at  as  much  as  a 
90°  inclination  (pole-to-pole)  orbit. 

Pattan  acknowledged  that  satellites’ 
microelectronics  “are  really  susceptible 
to  radiation,”  which  he  said  might  have 
affected  El  and  E2.  But  because  of 
their  orbital  distance  and  equatorial 


position,  they  ordinarily  would  not  be 
expected  to  experience  greater  expo¬ 
sure  to  radiation  than  other  satellites. 

The  Aniks  were  not  the  first  satel¬ 
lites  to  experience  same-day  failures. 
Gyroscopes  aboard  two  separately 
owned  and  operated  X-ray  observation 
satellites  failed  on  the  same  day  in  No¬ 
vember,  according  to  a  report  by 
Jonathan  McDowell  in  Sky  &  Tele¬ 
scope.  Spare  gyros,  however,  allowed 
each  to  resume  operation. 

A  staff  astrophysicist  at  the  Har- 
vard-Smithsonian  Center  for  Astro¬ 
physics,  McDowell  said  that  unlike  the 
Canadian  satellites,  the  X-ray  satel¬ 
lites’  orbits  were  far  from  each  other, 
and  he  believed  that  their  failures  had 
no  common  cause.  The  German- 
American-British  Rosat  has  had  prob¬ 
lems  all  along,  he  said,  so  its  failure  co¬ 
incident  with  that  of  Japan’s  ASCA 
was  that  much  less  improbable. 

McDowell  said  an  intense  particle 
stream  seemed  the  likely  explanation 
for  the  Anik  satellites’  problems. 

Answering  on  the  Internet  an  in¬ 
quiry  about  any  similar  problems  with 
other  satellites  at  the  time  of  the  Anik 
failures.  Grant  Koehler,  who  identified 
himself  as  a  “GE  spacecraft  controller,” 
said  neither  of  the  satellites  nearest  the 
Aniks,  GStar  2  and  Mexico’s  Morelos 
1,  were  known  to  have  been  affected 
similarly.  During  a  shift  as  controller 
that  coincided  with  the  Anik  failures, 
Koehler  said,  seven  other  orbiting 
crafts’  attitudes  and  communications 


remained  as  usual. 

Koehler’s  message  went  on  to  note 
that  the  National  Oceanic  and  Atmos¬ 
pheric  Administration’s  Space  Envi¬ 
ronment  Services  Center  issued  no 
space  weather  alerts  at  the  time  of  the 
failures.  The  controller  ended  his  re¬ 
marks  by  asking,  “Was  this  related  to 
the  meteor  explosion  reported  over 
this  region  during  the  time  in  ques¬ 
tion?” 

Referring  to  the  NOAA  alerts,  Mc¬ 
Dowell  said  their  absence  does  not 
necessarily  mean  that  there  were  no 
disruptive  particle  streams. 

In  early  press  accounts,  Telesat  said 
there  never  before  had  been  a  satellite 
failure  of  equal  magnitude  and  the  dis¬ 
turbance  far  exceeded  any  on  record. 

A  week  after  the  failures,  Telesat 
spokesman  Chris  Frank  said  effects 
from  the  solar  particle  stream  remained 
“the  most  plausible  explanation  we 
have.” 

He  said  Telesat  had  “graphic  evi¬ 
dence  ...  of  the  electromagnetic 
buildup  in  space”  from  a  satellite  posi¬ 
tioned  “quite  close”  to  the  Aniks.  “We 
understand  there  were  other  satellites 
affected,”  he  added. 

The  government’s  Space  Environ¬ 
ment  Services  Center  in  Boulder, 
Colo.,  said  it  had  “reports  of  anomalies 
from  several  other  spacecraft  during 
this  interval,”  including  NOAA’s 
GOES  satellites.  It  said  the  fact  that 
anomalies  were  experienced  by  multi¬ 
ple  craft  during  the  same  time  period 
suggests  that  the  space  environment 
was  the  cause  of  the  problem. 

Though  the  NOAA  center  recorded 
a  “relatively  common”  geomagnetic 
storm  in  the  “active  to  minor  category” 
that  ended  Jan.  19,  it  said  Department 
of  Energy  satellites  showed  no  severe 
surface-charging  environment  at  the 
time  of  the  Anik  failures. 

But  measurable  “enhancement  of 
high-energy  electrons”  occasionally  as¬ 
sociated  with  such  storms  continued 
through  Jan.  22,  according  to  the 
NOAA  center.  It  said  resulting  moder¬ 
ate-  to  high-energy  electron  fluxes 
“were  at  a  level  where  deep  charging 
and  resulting  anomalies  have  been  ob¬ 
served  in  the  past  on  other  spacecraft.” 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Globe  and 
Mail  reported  that  the  magnetic  storm 
blamed  for  damage  to  momentum 
wheel  circuits  “is  expected  to  last  sev¬ 
eral  months  and  recur  every  27  days  as 
the  sun  completes  each  rotation.” 


A  week  after  the  failures,  Telesat  spokesman  Chris 
Frank  said  effects  from  the  solar  particle  stream 
remained  “the  most  plausible  explanation 
we  have.” 
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Toronto  Globe  and  Mail 
to  begin  new  page 
transmission  system 

Five  remote  print  sites  to  he  involved 


Frank  said  El  was  back  to  100%  op¬ 
eration  on  its  backup  momentum 
wheel  (each  craft  carries  two  wheels). 
Most  of  the  traffic  from  E2,  which  was 
down,  was  passed  to  El. 

Short-term  arrangements  with  alter¬ 
nate  suppliers  would  be  made,  he  said, 
to  provide  service  to  customers  moved 
off  El. 

“We  are  guardedly  optimistic  that 
we  have  a  workable  plan  to  restore  E2 
within  six  months,”  Frank  said. 

Having  given  up  on  reactivating  ei¬ 
ther  momentum  wheel,  he  said,  Telesat 
and  Martin  Marietta  Corp.’s  Astro- 
space  division,  Princeton,  N.J.,  are 
working  to  use  “the  on-board  thrusters 
to  stabilize  the  spacecraft  and  keep  it 
pointed  at  the  Earth.  It’s  pioneering 
work,  but  we  believe  we’ll  be  able  to 
modify  software  and  develop  new  soft¬ 
ware  to  make  this  thing  work.” 

Satisfied  with  its  simulation  work, 
Telesat  later  said  its  plan  requires  that 
the  thrusters  be  “pulse-fired  for  a  few 
milliseconds  every  few  minutes”  for  the 
rest  of  E2’s  operational  life  —  which, 
as  a  result  of  faster  fuel  consumption, 
will  be  shortened  by  one  to  two  years. 

Attitude  adjustments  will  be  made 
according  to  measurements  of  E2  tak¬ 
en  by  a  yet-to-be-built  Earth-based  sys¬ 
tem  combined  with  readings  of  on¬ 
board  sensors.  Telesat  said  the  ground- 
based  system  also  will  serve  as  back¬ 
up  for  El.  Telesat  president  Laurier 
Boisvert  said  his  company  will  be  the 
first  to  operate  such  a  satellite  without 
using  a  momentum  wheel.  The  Globe 
and  Mail  reported  that  restoring  and 
maintaining  service  on  E2  is  estimated 
to  cost  $3  million. 

Martin  Marietta,  which  acquired 
General  Electric  Co.’s  satellite  busi¬ 
ness,  was  subcontracted  to  build  the 
satellite,  and  Montreal-based  Spar 
Aerospace,  the  prime  contractor,  pro¬ 
duced  the  communications  payload. 

Changes  at  News 
America  New  Media 

JAAN  TORY,  VICE  president  at  the 
News  America  New  Media  unit  of 
News  Corp.  Ltd.,  Rupert  Murdoch’s 
Australia-based  worldwide  media  com¬ 
pany,  has  been  appointed  to  the  post  of 
senior  vice  president  of  programming 
and  development  at  the  company’s  Del¬ 
phi  Internet  Services. 

Succeeding  Torv  at  the  new  media 
unit  is  James  Platt,  who  had  been  senior 
editor  of  the  Front  Page  show  on  Mur¬ 
doch’s  Fox  Broadcasting  Network. 


FRIDAY  THE  13TH  is  the  May  start¬ 
up  date  for  a  new  page  transmission 
system  from  the  Toronto  Globe  and 
Mail  to  its  five  remote  print  sites. 

Unfazed  by  the  unpropitious  day 
and  the  scramble  to  work  around  a 
satellite  failure  last  month,  the  Cana¬ 
dian  national  daily  will  employ  new 
equipment  that  can  transmit  page  fac¬ 
similes  faster  and  exploit  pagination 
through  use  of  remote  typesetting. 

It  also  will  move  to  new  frequencies, 
allowing  it  to  return  to  its  original 
Anik  El  communications  satellite  and 
deliver  a  cleaner  signal  to  its  most  dis¬ 
tant  print  site. 

Outbound  compressed  page  data 
will  move  in  shorter  time  by  satellite 
from  an  Information  International  Inc. 
InfoFax  II  system.  Inbound  signals 
from  remote  sites  will  travel  on  land¬ 
lines. 

The  new  system  will  support,  when 
needed,  a  change  in  transmission  from 
page  facsimile  mode  to  PostScript  lan¬ 
guage  or  other  page  data  format,  there¬ 
by  eliminating  the  need  to  scan  pages 
that  are  output  in  Toronto. 

With  the  narrower  bandwidth  re¬ 
quired  by  the  compressed  data,  the  pa¬ 
per  “can  transmit  any  time  we  want,  as 
opposed  to  a  broadband  transmission 
in  fixed  time  periods,”  editorial  infor¬ 
mation  systems  manager  Don  Grey 
said. 

When  the  triple-I  InfoFax  network 
replaces  the  Eocom  system  installed 
in  1980,  production  director  Thomas 
Hogan  said.  Globe  and  Mail  page 
transmissions  to  Nova  Scotia,  Quebec, 
Manitoba,  Alberta  and  British  Colum¬ 
bia  will  move  up  to  Ku-band  satellite 
frequencies. 

They  also  will  be  able  to  move  back 
to  Telesat  Canada’s  Anik  El  satellite. 

The  spacecraft,  which  failed  for 
most  of  eight  hours  Jan.  20,  absorbed 
priority  traffic  from  its  E2  neighbor 
when  that  sister  satellite  failed  about 
an  hour  after  service  was  restored  on 
El. 

Most  El  clients  were  bumped  in  the 


process. 

Even  though  E2  service  is  not  ex¬ 
pected  to  resume  for  six  months 
(thereby  freeing  El’s  transponder  ca¬ 
pacity  for  its  former  users),  Hogan  said, 
the  El  has  data-messaging  availability. 

In  contrast  to  its  C-band  transmis¬ 
sions,  which  crossed  paths  with  terres¬ 
trial  transmissions  and  hindered  trans¬ 
missions  to  Vancouver,  British  Colum¬ 
bia,  Hogan  said,  the  Ku-band’s  12-GHz 
uplink  and  14-GHz  downlink  are  free 
of  noise  because  they  are  reserved  sole¬ 
ly  for  satellite  communications. 

The  InfoFax  order  calls  for  receive- 
record  installations  at  the  five  remote 
contract-print  sites  (as  well  as  the 
Toronto  scan-send  installation).  But 
Hogan  said  two  more  receive  systems 
are  anticipated  when  the  paper  closes 
its  old  letterpress  shop  and  switches 
printing  to  two  new  commercially  op¬ 
erated  color  offset  sites  in  the  Toronto 
area. 

The  yet-to-be-built  plants  primarily 
will  handle  Globe  and  Mail  printing, 
most  of  it  for  the  paper’s  southern  On¬ 
tario  circulation,  Hogan  said. 

The  Thomson  group’s  flagship  paper 
runs  approximately  220,000  copies  dai¬ 
ly  on  its  Toronto  letterpresses. 

The  third  leg  supporting  streamlined 
production  is  pagination. 

In  addition  to  the  prepress  efficien¬ 
cies  associated  with  full-page  electron¬ 
ic  output,  those  pages,  which  will  be 
assembled  on  the  paper’s  Harris  sys¬ 
tem,  will  require  no  output,  scanning 
and  facsimile  transmission. 

As  a  “digital  fax”  system,  InfoFax 
will  allow  completed  pages  to  be  sent 
directly  from  prepress  to  remote 
recorders  —  triple-I  3850s  for  speedy 
output  of  color  separations.  As  the  pa¬ 
per  is  able  to  move  further  in  this  di¬ 
rection,  the  3750/F  scanners  can  be 
converted  from  facsimile  duty  to  pre¬ 
press  work  such  as  capturing  full-page 
ads. 

Hogan  said  the  goal  is  to  be  able  to 
transmit  only  PostScript  page  informa¬ 
tion  directly  from  the  prepress  system. 
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Interactive  Communications 


Small  newspapers 
going  on  line 


It’s  not  just  the  big  papers  that 
are  seeking  a  piece  of  the  action 

by  Rosalind  Resnick 

PRACTICALLY  EVERY  DAY,  it 
seems,  yet  another  major  newspaper  or 
magazine  rockets  into  cyberspace. 

In  December  alone,  the  New  York 
Times  announced  that  it  would  begin 
offering  an  electronic  edition  on 
America  Online;  Media  General,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  the  Tampa  Tribune, 
Richmond  TimeS'Dispatch  and  Win¬ 
ston-Salem  (N.C.)  Journal,  signed  a 
deal  with  Prodigy;  and  General  Media 
International,  publisher  of  Penthouse, 
Omni,  Compute  and  other  consumer 
magazines,  unveiled  plans  to  roll  out 
an  electronic-only  edition  of  the  dor¬ 
mant  Saturday  Review. 

And  the  list  goes  on. 

But  it  isn’t  just  the  big  papers  that 
are  going  after  a  piece  of  the  action. 
Throughout  the  nation,  a  growing 


number  of  smaller  publishers  quietly 
are  forging  their  paths  through  the 
electronic  frontier. 

While  a  few  have  linked  up  with  na¬ 
tional  on-line  services,  others  are  start¬ 
ing  computer  bulletin  boards  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  keep  costs  low  and  maintain 
ties  to  local  readers  and  advertisers. 

The  little  guys  may  be  on  to  some¬ 
thing.  While  national  services  such  as 
CompuServe,  Prodigy  and  America 


Resnick  is  a  frec'lance  technology  writer 
and  president  of  Interactive 
Communications,  a  Hollywood,  Fla., 
consulting  firm  that  helps  newspapers 
and  magazines  go  on  line . 
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Online  have  the  advantage  of  market 
penetration  and  infrastructure  and  are 
happy  to  help  print  publications  set  up 
bulletin  boards  on  their  systems  for 
free,  newspapers  and  magazines  earn 
only  a  small  royalty  of  10%  to  20%, 
based  on  the  amount  of  time  sub¬ 
scribers  spend  on  their  part  of  the  sys¬ 
tem.  As  a  result,  few  newspapers  or 
magazines  are  making  much  money  on 
line  —  not  yet,  at  least. 

Stand-alone  computer  bulletin 
boards,  by  contrast,  cost  $10,000  or  less 
to  set  up  —  the  primary  expenses  are  a 
computer,  software  package,  several 
modems  and  phone  lines,  and  the 
salary  of  a  part-time  bulletin  board 
manager  or  two  —  but  enable  the  pub¬ 
lication  to  keep  a  greater  share  of  the 
profit. 

For  a  regional,  specialty  or  trade 
publication  that  doesn’t  need  the  mar¬ 


keting  clout  or  infrastructure  that  a 
major  on-line  service  provides,  a 
stand-alone  bulletin  board  can  be  a  vi¬ 
able  alternative. 

One  small  paper  that  is  blazing  a 
trail  in  cyberspace  is  the  Albuquerque 
Tribune,  a  36,000-circulation  New 
Mexico  paper  that  publishes  the  Elec¬ 
tronic  Trib.  Launched  in  December 
1990  by  then-managing  editor  Jack 
McElroy,  the  Electronic  Trib  receives 
an  average  of  450  calls  a  day  and  ex¬ 
pects  to  turn  “a  modest  profit”  by  the 
end  of  the  year,  said  Roy  Buergi,  editor 
of  the  electronic  edition. 

“jack  McElroy  wanted  to  show  that 
a  small  newspaper  could  have  a  sus¬ 


tainable  videotex  system,”  Buergi  said. 
“He  wanted  to  prove  that  you  didn’t 
have  to  be  one  of  the  big  guys  to  use 
the  technology.” 

But  McElroy’s  vision  went  beyond 
simply  putting  the  top  news  stories  of 
the  day  on  a  computer  bulletin  board. 
In  fact,  Buergi  said,  the  Electronic  Trib 
goes  out  of  its  way  to  avoiding  dupli¬ 
cating  what  goes  into  the  daily  print 
edition. 

Rather  than  breaking  news,  the 
Electronic  Trib  offers  readers  news 
analyses;  features  on  health  and  fit¬ 
ness,  raising  children,  job  tips,  dining 
and  recreation;  and  access  to  the 
Scripps-Howard  News  Service. 

“Very  few  of  our  stories  come  from 
Albuquerque,”  Buergi  said. 

One  of  the  electronic  paper’s  most 
popular  features,  he  pointed  out,  is  not 
videotex  but  the  ability  to  interact 
electronically  with  other  local  readers 
—  either  by  swapping  e-mail  messages 
or  by  logging  on  for  live  chats. 

Compared  with  the  millions  of  dol¬ 
lars  that  larger  news  organizations  have 
spent  on  developing  on-line  editions, 
the  cost  of  launching  the  Electronic 
Trib  was  extremely  low.  Buergi  said  the 
company  spent  less  than  $10,000  to 
buy  a  computer,  four  modems,  four 
phone  lines  and  off-the-shelf  bulletin 
board  software  from  Galacticomm  Inc. 
of  Fort  Lauderdale.  Two  Tribune  em¬ 
ployees  run  the  board  part  time.  (The 
board  has  19  phone  lines  now.) 

The  Electronic  Trib  is  both  an  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  daily  paper  and  a  potential 
profit  center.  Readers  who  buy  the 
printed  paper  can  look  up  the  daily 
password  and  go  on  line  for  up  to  45 
minutes  a  day  free.  A  monthly  mem¬ 
bership  that  offers  extra  services  such 
as  the  ability  to  spend  as  long  as  four 
hours  on  line  costs  $20  for  three 
months,  $35  for  six  months  and  $50  for 
a  year.  Access  to  the  Internet,  the  in¬ 
ternational  “network  of  networks,”  also 
is  available  for  a  small  fee. 

Plans  call  for  putting  a  volunteer 
guide  on  line  to  assist  community  or¬ 
ganizations;  the  local  library’s  card  cat¬ 
alog  already  is  available  on  the  Tri¬ 
bune’s  electronic  system. 

“The  way  we  compete  with  the  big 
national  services  is  by  providing  local 
information,”  though  not  necessarily 
local  stories,  Buergi  said. 

Another  paper  with  an  innovative 
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Throughout  the  nation,  a  growing  number  of 
smaller  publishers  quietly  are  forging  their  paths 
through  the  electronic  frontier. 


on-line  system  is  the  St.  Louis  Daily 
Record,  which  publishes  one  weekly 
and  three  daily  legal  newspapers  and 
helps  publish  two  local  bar  journals. 

Daily  Record  systems  manager  Roger 
Perry  said  one  of  the  paper’s  on-line 
ventures  is  an  electronic  case-tracking 
system  that  enables  local  law  firms  to 
keep  tabs  on  hearings  and  other  up¬ 
coming  events  in  their  cases  without 
having  to  comb  manually  the  paper’s 
print  edition. 

Using  a  software  program  developed 
by  the  paper,  the  firms  pay  about  $25 
to  register  each  case;  case  numbers 
then  are  compared  with  data  in  the  pa¬ 
per’s  computer  system  and  up-to-date 
information  is  sent  to  the  firms’  com¬ 
puters  within  hours.  Twenty  law  firms 
have  signed  up  for  the  service. 

“Our  readers  used  to  complain  that 
they  had  to  have  people  look  through 
pages  and  pages  of  [listings]  to  find  out 


of  college  students  and  computer  users 
in  the  area.  What’s  more,  he  said,  the 
Gazette  has  not  decided  whether  to 
launch  an  on-line  system  or  to  link  up 
with  one  of  the  national  on-line  ser¬ 
vices. 

“We’re  in  communication  with  both 
Prodigy  and  America  Online,”  Stur¬ 
geon  said.  “They’re  a  ready-made  vehi¬ 
cle  with  a  known  subscriber  list,  and 
it’s  certainly,  in  some  sense,  easier  to 
piggyback  onto  their  system  than  it 
would  be  to  create  our  own  multiuser 
facility.” 

On  the  other  hand,  he  said,  a  locally 
run  board  would  allow  the  paper  “ab¬ 
solute  control”  of  its  editorial  and  ad¬ 
vertising  content;  local  advertisers 
might  not  be  able  to  afford  to  buy 
space  on  a  national  service  such  as 
Prodigy. 

“Our  bread  and  butter  has  always 
been  local  news  and  advertising  cover¬ 


“Our  bread  and  butter  has  always  been  local  news 
and  advertising  coverage,”  Sturgeon  said.  “We 
have  to  be  able  to  find  a  way  to  package  that 
information  on  line  when  the  demand  is  there.” 


if  their  cases  had  moved,”  Perry  said. 
“A  computer  can  do  that  a  lot  easier.” 

While  the  Daily  Record  lacks  a 
videotex  system  like  the  Electronic 
Trib,  it  does  have  a  computer  bulletin 
board  that  staffers  can  use  to  file  sto¬ 
ries. 

In  the  past,  reporters  had  to  call  the 
paper  to  notify  the  computer  operator 
that  they  were  ready  to  transmit  a  file. 
Then  the  operator  had  to  set  up  the 
computer  to  receive  it. 

Now,  Perry  said,  the  system  can  ac¬ 
cept  stories  automatically  24  hours  a 
day.  Lawyers  who  use  the  case-tracking 
system  also  may  dial  the  board  to  get 
software  updates. 

Other  papers,  meanwhile,  are  sitting 
on  the  fence. 

Terry  Sturgeon,  production  manag¬ 
er  of  the  67,000-circulation  Kalamazoo 
(Mich.)  Gazette,  said  the  paper  has  a 
computer  bulletin  board  that  it  uses 
primarily  for  coordinating  activities 
with  various  civic  groups.  He  added, 
however,  that  the  paper  hasn’t  finalized 
plans  to  go  on  line  with  an  electronic 
edition. 

For  one  thing.  Sturgeon  said,  he’s 
not  sure  how  much  of  a  market  there 
would  be  for  an  electronic  paper  in 
Kalamazoo  —  despite  the  abundance 


age,”  Sturgeon  said.  “We  have  to  be 
able  to  find  a  way  to  package  that  in¬ 
formation  on  line  when  the  demand  is 
there.” 

The  experience  of  these  smaller 
publishers  shows  that  there’s  more 
than  one  entrance  ramp  onto  the  in¬ 
formation  superhighway.  By  thinking 
creatively  and  playing  to  their 
strengths,  even  small  newspapers  and 
magazines  can  establish  a  foothold  in 
cyberspace. 

New  stock  pages, 
fax  info  service 

THE  ASBURY  PARK  (N.J.)  Press  has 
introduced  redesigned  stock  pages  and 
a  stock  research  service. 

In  January,  the  stock  section  expand¬ 
ed  to  three  pages  from  two,  switched  to 
a  more  readable  typeface  and  added 
more  detailed  information  from  Tri¬ 
bune  Co.’s  Tribune  Media. 

Through  a  deal  with  Wall  Street  By 
Fax,  the  Press’  fax  service  allows  readers 
to  call  an  800  number  and  order  histor¬ 
ical  information  on  stock  and  mutual 
fund  prices.  Costs  range  from  $1.50  to 
$6  for  each  report. 


Knight'Ridder  joins 
Bell  Atlantic’s 
Stargazer  service 

IN  BELL  ATLANTIC  Corp.’s  first  al¬ 
liance  with  a  newspaper  publishing 
company,  Miami-based  Knight-Ridder 
Inc.  announced  that  it  will  explore  ways 
to  deliver  news,  information  and  adver¬ 
tising  on  the  regional  telephone  compa¬ 
ny’s  Stargazer  interactive  video  service. 

Knight-Ridder  will  work  with  Bell 
Atlantic  Video  Service,  a  subsidiary  of 
the  Philadelphia-based  telco,  to  devel¬ 
op  and  test  the  effectiveness  of  elec¬ 
tronic  advertising  and  to  create  services 
deliverable  through  various  interactive 
devices,  including  the  television  and 
personal  computer. 

Each  company  will  be  free  to  pursue 
other  opportunities,  and  other  major 
publishers  will  be  invited  to  participate 
in  the  development  efforts. 

In  announcing  the  partnership, 
Knight-Ridder  president  Tony  Ridder 
said  it  “should  play  a  significant  role”  in 
helping  his  company  remain  an  “indis¬ 
pensable  supplier”  in  its  markets.  The 
joint  effort,  he  continued,  complements 
on-line  services  at  Knight-Ridder  pa¬ 
pers  in  San  Jose  and  Detroit  and  lends 
added  importance  to  the  video  news 
venture  of  its  Philadelphia  dailies. 

Delivered  to  television  sets  on  Bell 
Atlantic  networks.  Stargazer  will  pro¬ 
vide  news,  information,  advertising  and 
home  shopping  with  interactive  capa¬ 
bilities.  Bell  Atlantic  said  the  service 
“will  emphasize  entertainment  on  de¬ 
mand  and  echo  TV,  which  allows  re¬ 
trieval  of  already  aired  television  pro¬ 
grams.” 

Following  limited  commercial  intro¬ 
duction  in  the  Washington  area  later 
this  year.  Stargazer  will  become  avail¬ 
able  in  selected  markets  in  the  Middle 
Atlantic  states  in  1995. 

Dow  Jones  starts 
Asian  news  service 

DOW  JONES  &  Co.  in  January  started 
a  service  covering  Asian  business  news 
and  stock  markets. 

The  Dow  Jones  Asian  Equities  Re¬ 
port  provides  business  and  financial 
news  from  Asia  and  reports  on  12  lead¬ 
ing  stock  markets  there. Designed  for 
business  customers,  it  is  delivered  in 
Asia  through  Dow  Jones  Telerate  and  is 
expected  to  expand  worldwide. 
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Picking  a  partner 

What  newspapers  need  to  know  about 
selecting  and  working  with  onAine  services 


by  Henry  Heilbrunn 

NEWSPAPERS  CHOOSING  AN  in¬ 
teractive  on-line  service  partner  have 
clear-cut  factors  to  consider  that  are 
based  on  the  experiences  and  expecta¬ 
tions  of  already  announced  alliances. 

“You  need  to  be  comparing  among 
them,  not  simply  seduced  by  one,”  said 
Elizabeth  St.  J.  Loker,  Washington  Post 
advanced  systems  and  engineering  vice 
president,  who  has  worked  for  more 
than  a  decade  with  on-line  services. 
“You  want  to  have  someone  who  is 
pushing  forward  with  stuff,  so  as  bigger, 
better,  faster  and  neater  machines  be¬ 
come  available  you  can  take  advantage 
of  that.” 

The  march  of  technology  with  its 
rapid  adoption  by  on-line  services  is 
one  criterion  among  many  to  assess 


the  Big  Three  consumer  on-line  ser¬ 
vices. 

America  Online,  with  600,000  U.S. 
subscribers,  has  been  growing  fastest, 
adding  50,000  subscribers  a  month. 
CompuServe,  with  1.1  million  U.S. 
subscribers  (1.7  million  worldwide),  is 
the  oldest.  The  more  than  2  million 
U.S.  subscribers  who  can  access  Prodi¬ 
gy  from  its  million-plus  household  ac¬ 
counts  make  it  the  biggest. 

Other  criteria  cited  by  on-line  ser¬ 
vice  and  daily  newspaper  executives, 

Heilbrunn  is  a  partner  in  Multimedia 
Resources,  Rye  Brook,  N.Y.,  which 
helps  companies  develop  opportunities  in 
emerging  media.  He  has  developed 
multimedia  services  for  the  newspaper, 
magazine ,  book  publishing  and 
broadcast  industries  for  1 5  years  at  the 
Associated  Press,  CBS  and  Prodigy. 


both  in  alliances  and  weighing  them, 
are  as  follows: 

•  Current  and  future  user  count 
from  a  circulation  and  demographic 
perspective. 

•  Ease  of  use  and  attractiveness  of 
the  computer  screen  interface  between 
the  service  and  the  user. 

•  Financial  investment  and  staff  re¬ 
quired  to  sustain  interest  among  users. 

•  Tools  to  organize,  process  and 
package  the  content. 

•  Ease  of  transmission  of  printed 
edition  in  an  electronic  version. 

•  Advertising  as  a  potential  revenue 
source. 

•  Level  of  integration  desired  with 
the  printed  paper. 

Early  newspaper  entrants  to  the  on¬ 
line  business  are  seeking  educational 
more  than  financial  reward,  with  an 


eye  toward  long-term  protection  of 
their  local  information  distribution 
franchises. 

“We  want  to  maintain  our  brand- 
name  strength,  not  just  become  an 
icon  on  someone  else’s  system  .... 
The  paper  plays  a  primary  role  in  cov¬ 
ering  and  delivering  local  information,” 
David  Lipman  said.  After  14  years  as 
managing  editor  of  the  St.  Louis  Post' 
Dispatch,  Lipman  chairs  its  parent 
Pulitzer  Publishing  Co.’s  group  explor¬ 
ing  on-line  services. 

“It  is  the  gathering,  cataloging,  pro¬ 
cessing  and  preparing  that  is  impor¬ 
tant,  not  the  shape  of  the  vehicle,”  he 
said. 

The  Post'Dispatch  earlier  this 
month  announced  that  it  would  place 
its  previously  local  PostLink  service  on 
Delphi  Internet  Services,  a  small  na¬ 
tional  on-line  service  recently  pur¬ 


chased  by  News  Corp.  Ltd.  It  is  the 
first  newspaper  to  align  with  Delphi. 

Local  information,  brand  recogni¬ 
tion  and  its  concurrent  customer  rela¬ 
tionships  aggressively  are  being  sought 
by  on-line  services,  which  are  offering 
—  in  some  cases  —  to  pay  newspapers 
for  on-line  access  to  their  content,  pro¬ 
motional  print  space,  and  number  of 
on-line  subscribers  signed  up  and  kept 
and  to  share  advertising  and  transac¬ 
tional  revenues  that  the  newspaper 
originates. 

A  look  at  the  major  on-line  services 
and  the  progress  of  newspapers  follows. 

America  Online 

Stephen  Case,  president/CEO  of 
America  Online,  increases  his  business 
through  alliances,  with  more  than  300 
hardware  and  software  companies  joint¬ 
ly  marketing  products. 

“In  the  first  decade,  AOL,  despite 
having  limited  resources,  has  estab¬ 
lished  alliances  with  a  variety  of  com¬ 
panies  to  exploit  new  technology  before 
others  did,”  Case  said. 

Tribune  Co.,  an  investor  in  AOL,  se¬ 
lected  it  for  its  Chicago  Online,  and 
Knight-Ridder  Inc.’s  San  Jose  Mercury 
News  uses  AOL  to  deliver  its  Mercury 
Center.  The  New  York  Times  will  go 
live  on  AOL  early  this  year. 

“Our  goal  is  to  find  out  how  we  could 
make  this  fit  with  the  newspaper  and 
learn  about  what  people  would  respond 
to  in  terms  of  content  and  approach  to 
integrate  with  the  newspaper,”  said  Bob 
Ingle,  senior  vice  president  and  execu¬ 
tive  editor  at  the  Mercury  News.  Since 
start-up  in  May,  he  devotes  fewer  than 
10  staff  members  from  various  depart¬ 
ments  to  put  the  print  edition  on  line, 
with  much  supplemental  material  tar¬ 
geted  to  local  users. 

“Our  interest  is  learning.  It’s  not  a 
dynamite  business  proposition,”  he  said. 

Eugene  Quinn,  general  manager  of 
Chicago  Online  and  former  associate 
managing  editor  of  the  Chicago  Tri¬ 
bune,  works  with  three  others  to  main¬ 
tain  a  dynamic  offering,  an  attribute 
Quinn  said  is  critical  to  success.  Chica¬ 
go  Online  also  provides  ticket  sales  to 
local  events. 

“We  work  on  repurposing  what  we 
have  rather  than  recreating  what  we 
have,”  Quinn  said.  “Don’t  build  anoth¬ 
er  newsroom.  You  already  have  one. 
You  have  a  lot  of  stuff  available  inter¬ 
nally  that  has  tremendous  value  to 
you.” 


Early  newspaper  entrants  to  the  on-line  business 
are  seeking  educational  more  than  financial 
reward,  with  an  eye  toward  long-term  protection  of 
their  local  information  distribution  franchises. 
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In  choosing  an  on-line  service,  Case 
said,  its  size  and  the  circulation  of  the 
newspaper  aren’t  critical. 

“The  fact  that  one  on-line  service  is 
a  little  bigger  than  the  other  is  like  the 
bottom  of  the  first  inning.  Focus  on 
where  it  is  leading,”  he  said. 

A  newspaper,  he  continued,  “could 
build  a  little  ancillary  business  oppor¬ 
tunity  structured  to  make  money  on 
day  one,  but  you’re  probably  missing 
the  boat  strategically.” 

CompuServe 

Local  newspapers  on  CompuServe 
are  leveraging  categories  of  worldwide 
interest  to  match  the  global  span  of  the 
H&R  Block  unit. 

“We’re  a  pragmatic  organization  that 
looks  at  how  to  package  information  to 
make  it  value  added,”  said  Maury  Cox, 
CompuServe  president  and  CEO,  who 
has  worked  with  papers  and  news  ser¬ 
vices  for  a  dozen  years  as  part  of  its  Ex¬ 
ecutive  News  Service. 

“Just  taking  a  newspaper  and  present¬ 
ing  it  electronically  is  not  value  added. 


It’s  difficult  to  read,  there’s  not  enough 
detail  and  it  doesn’t  have  enough  value 
to  make  money  at  it,”  he  said. 

“We  haven’t  seen  these  deals  done  so 
far  as  having  a  lot  of  economic  sense  for 
any  party  involved  ....  We  are  interest¬ 
ed  in  working  with  a  newspaper  to  find 
a  solid,  ongoing  business  relationship 
that  is  good  for  everybody,”  he  said. 

For  Kenneth  Paulson,  who  initiated 
on-line  services  in  1993  at  Gannett  Co. 
Inc.’s  Florida  Today,  Cocoa  Beach,  and 
Gannett  Suburban  Newspapers  Inc., 
White  Plains,  N.Y.,  finding  a  niche  of 
interest  outside  the  local  market  as  well 
as  within  has  been  key  to  a  start-up  that 
breaks  even  at  the  outset. 

In  Florida,  on-line  content  focuses 
on  the  nearby  space  program,  and  in 
Westchester,  it  includes  activity  in  New 
York  City. 

“Our  approach  to  on-line  can  be 
adapted  by  a  paper  of  virtually  any  size 
and  publication  frequency,”  said  Paul¬ 
son,  who  assigns  one  staff  member  to 
move  material  from  the  newspaper  to 
CompuServe  and  others  to  interact 
spontaneously  in  on-line  forums. 

Detroit  Free  Press  executive  editor 
Heath  Meriwether  had  a  similar  strate¬ 


gy  to  focus  on  worldwide  interest  in  the 
auto  industry  when  the  paper  went  on 
line  in  January  with  a  two-person  staff. 

“We  selected  CompuServe  because  it 
fits  with  what  we  feel  is  our  best  niche,” 
he  said. 

Prodigy 

Prodigy  draws  on  its  domestic  mem¬ 
bers  and  local-access  computers  as  a 
built-in  base  for  a  newspaper  to  jump- 
start  its  local,  branded  service  —  with  a 
national  network  connection  —  to  at¬ 
tract  personal  computer  users  not  al¬ 
ready  accessing  on-line  services  as  well 
as  local  display  advertisers. 

“It  provided  the  best  basis  of  the 
newspaper  metaphor,”  said  Douglas  Fox, 
vice  president  of  marketing  at  Times 
Mirror  Co.,  which  plans  to  have  its  Los 
Angeles  Times  and  Newsday  launched 
on-line  in  midyear.  “You  can  brand  and 
price  yourself  so  you  can  establish  good 
will  with  the  customer,”  he  said. 

Ross  Glatzer,  president  and  CEO  of 
Prodigy  Services  Corp.,  the  IBM  Corp.- 
Sears  Roebuck  &  Co.  partnership,  said. 


“What  we  are  building  are  local,  inter¬ 
active  neighborhoods  linked  on  a  na¬ 
tional  scale.  You  need  to  pick  up  where 
the  printed  page  ends,  where  news¬ 
papers  can  expand,  provide  cross-refer¬ 
ence,  archival,  historical  information, 
and  then  Prodigy  delivers  a  degree  of 
interactivity.” 

Prodigy,  the  only  on-line  service  that 
routinely  integrates  advertising,  initial¬ 
ly  is  targeting  newspapers  with  circula¬ 
tions  of  more  than  200,000,  with  the 
economics  unattractive  at  less  than 
100,000  circulation,  Glatzer  said. 

In  Atlanta,  David  Easterly,  president 
of  Cox  Newspapers,  is  assigning  25 
staffers  to  edit,  package  and  build  pages 
of  the  electronic  edition;  to  develop  an 
extensive  stringer  network  to  gather  lo¬ 
cal  information  dropped  years  ago  by 
the  newspaper;  to  provide  technical 
support,  and  to  sell  advertising. 

Expecting  to  introduce  the  on-line 
service  in  April,  Easterly  plans  on  a 
year  before  completing  the  local-con¬ 
tent  extension. 

“We  had  a  lot  of  interest  from  partic¬ 
ularly  our  larger  retailers  and  we’re  try¬ 
ing  some  advertising,”  said  Easterly, 
adding  that  there  are  prospects  for  “a 


significant,  not  huge,  profitable  business 
by  the  end  of  two  years  of  operating.” 

Through  its  Tampa  Tribune,  Media 
General  Inc.  became  the  third  newspa¬ 
per  group  to  ally  with  Prodigy. 

Washington  Post, 

Cap  Cities  in  pacts 
with  Oracle  Corp. 

ORACLE  CORP.  IS  working  with  New 
York-based  Capital  Cities/ ABC  Inc. 
and  the  Washington  Post  Co.  to  devel¬ 
op  new  video  services  that  include  in¬ 
teractive  electronic  news  delivery. 

The  Redwood  Shores,  Calif.,  soft¬ 
ware  developer  said  the  work  will  com¬ 
bine  its  information  software  and  ser¬ 
vices  capabilities  with  its  partners’ 
news-  and  information-gathering  and 
distribution  expertise  to  create  new  ser¬ 
vices,  including  on-demand  news,  for 
use  in  interactive  video  services. 

A  Capital  Cities/ ABC  spokeswoman 
said  work  with  Oracle  will  make  use  of 
the  media  company’s  print  and  broad¬ 
cast  interests  to  supply  text,  graphics, 
still  and  moving  images  and  sound, 
even  music,  if  applicable. 

The  Post  Co.  said  its  recently  formed 
Digital  Ink  subsidiary  “will  work  with 
Oracle  to  develop  new  forms  of  elec¬ 
tronic  publications  and  advertising  that 
include  text,  sounds  and  images  and 
which  could  be  used  on  personal  com¬ 
puters,  advanced  television  systems  and 
portable  devices.” 

Oracle  and  the  Post  Co.  expect  to 
sign  a  definitive  business  agreement  lat¬ 
er  this  year. 

For  content,  the  media  company 
can  tap  its  daily  Washington  Post, 
Newsweek  magazine  and  its  broad¬ 
cast  and  cable-TV  properties.  The 
newsweekly  already  offers  the  “News¬ 
week  Interactive”  CD-ROM  product. 

Oracle’s  Media  Server  software  was 
chosen  by  Bell  Atlantic  to  hold  and  dis¬ 
tribute  information  for  the  telco’s  inter¬ 
active  video  services,  trials  of  which  are 
to  begin  this  year.  (The  week  after  last 
month’s  devastating  Southern  Califor¬ 
nia  earthquake,  InfoWorld  magazine  re¬ 
ported  Oracle  had  postponed  its  launch 
of  Media  Server  to  Feb.  15.) 

The  first  joint  effort  with  Capital 
Cities  will  further  develop  its  ABC 
News  customized  newscast  prototype. 
Oracle  senior  vice  president  Terence 
Garnett  called  it  a  “consumer-based, 
multimedia  news  service”  that  would 
provide  information  when  and  how  a 
subscriber  wants  it. 


“The  fact  that  one  on-line  service  is  a  little  bigger 
than  the  other  is  like  the  bottom  of  the  first 
inning.  Focus  on  where  it  is  leading,”  Case  said. 
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IFRA  creates  INES 

New  group  looks  at  newspapers’ 
role  in  media  convergence 


by  Jim  Rosenberg 

TO  DIRECTLY  CONFRONT  the 
challenges  of  emerging  multimedia 
technologies  and  market  opportunities, 
the  INCA'FIEJ  Research  Association 
has  created  a  separate,  wholly  owned 
affiliate,  INES  Media  Concepts 
GmbH. 

IFRA  is  an  international  organiza¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  publishers  and  tech¬ 
nology  suppliers  devoted  to  the  propa¬ 
gation  of  technical  information  and 
production  expertise.  It  resulted  from 
the  merged  interests  of  the  30-year-old 
International  Newspaper  Color  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  the  International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers. 

INES,  the  Initiative  for  Newspaper 
Electronic  Supplements,  with  offices 
near  IFRA  headquarters  in  Darmstadt, 
Germany,  said  it  will  track  develop¬ 
ments  in  digital  media  and  coordinate 
related  activities  within  the  newspaper 
industry  to  “avoid  fragmentation  and 
duplication  of  effort.” 

Friedrich  Burkhardt,  who  retires  as 
IFRA  managing  director  at  the  end  of 
the  year,  was  named  to  the  same  post 
at  INES,  where  Sergio  Puotti  serves  as 
general  manager.  Puotti  earlier  held 
management  positions  at  systems  sup¬ 
plier  Atex  and  La  Stampa,  Turin,  Italy. 

Paying  members  of  INES,  which  in¬ 
clude  some  of  the  largest  U.S.  newspa¬ 
per  groups  and  other  newspaper  com¬ 
panies  from  throughout  the  world,  will 
participate  in  the  formation  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  various  working  groups.  Partici¬ 
pation  in  INES  is  limited  to  IFRA 
members. 

Membership  fees  and  group  topics 
were  worked  out  at  the  first  INES 
meeting,  held  in  London  the  last  week 
of  January.  INES  has  46  members  from 
16  countries.  In  addition  to  what  re¬ 
portedly  was  a  large  contingent  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  four  each  are 
from  Germany  and  the  United  States 
(Gannett  Co.  Inc.,  Knight-Ridder  Inc., 
Tribune  Co.,  Times  Mirror  Co.). 

Fees  are  based  on  companies’  vol¬ 
ume  of  business;  $10,000  for  those  with 


annual  turnover  of  up  to  $100  million, 
$20,000  for  those  with  up  to  $300  mil¬ 
lion  and  $30,000  where  turnover  ex¬ 
ceeds  $300  million. 

INES  also  is  inviting  cooperation 
from  companies  in  the  electronics  in¬ 
dustry,  which  Burkhardt  called  “ab¬ 
solutely  essential.”  He  said  that  al¬ 
though  INES  has  been  making  many 
electronics  industry  contacts,  it  will  be 
a  few  months  before  those  companies’ 
status  within  the  new  organization  is 
decided.  The  fee  structure,  he  added, 
“really  doesn’t  lend  itself  to  suppliers.” 

The  London  meeting  produced  top¬ 
ics  for  the  working  or  “reference” 
groups,  members  of  which  will  be  de¬ 


termined  in  a  few  weeks,  Burkhardt 
said,  after  those  at  the  meeting  have 
had  a  chance  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  others  in  their  companies. 

The  10  topics  chosen  are  as  follows; 

•  The  questions  of  added  value  for 
readers. 

•  The  questions  of  added  value  for 
advertisers. 

•  Multiple  uses  of  a  newspaper’s  in¬ 
formation  base. 

•  Reader  interface  between  the 
printed  and  electronic  offerings  (which 
Burkhardt  said  could  be  of  a  purely 
technical  nature,  such  as  numerical  or 
other  printed  references  to  electronic 
services  and/or  a  more  philosophical 
consideration  of  the  connection  be¬ 
tween  the  conventional  and  supple¬ 
mental  products). 

•  Multimedia  capabilities  —  what  is 
feasible  now,  what  will  become  feasible 
and  when. 

•  Various  distribution  possibilities. 


•  How  subscribers  and  advertisers 
will  be  charged;  the  need  for  a  differ¬ 
ent  formula  than  is  used  by  news¬ 
papers. 

•  Legal  issues  (e.g.,  copyright)  and 
moral  issues. 

•  Finding  a  dynamic  financial  bal¬ 
ance  between  the  print  and  electronic 
environments  using  in-house  expertise 
and  outside  experts. 

•  Creating  synergy  between  the 
newspaper  and  its  electronic  supple¬ 
ment,  which  Burkhardt  said  “turned 
out  to  be  the  real  core  of  our  activity.” 

In  helping  create  products  and  ser¬ 
vices  to  supplement  rather  than  re¬ 
place  printed  newspapers,  INES  said, 
its  initial  efforts  may  focus  on  more 
limited,  proven  capabilities  such  as  fax 
and  audiotex,  which  “represent  an  im¬ 
portant  preparatory  step  for  entry  into 
the  blended-media  environment.” 

INES  lists  its  goals  as  informing 
members  about  activities  among  news¬ 
papers,  suppliers  and  researchers;  com¬ 
missioning  research  projects  in  areas  of 


shared  interest;  helping  members  draw 
up  strategies  for  electronic  supple¬ 
ments  that  work  with  printed  products; 
selecting  or  developing  technical  and 
other  standards;  cooperating  with  ven¬ 
dors  in  the  development  of  technology 
suited  to  the  new  media;  and  setting 
up  field  tests  of  jointly  developed  con¬ 
cepts. 

While  in  the  United  States  in  late 
1992,  Burkhardt  saw  early  efforts  to 
harness  newly  converging  communica¬ 
tions  and  computing  technologies  to 
newspaper  companies’  information  re¬ 
sources. 

At  the  time,  he  warned  that  change 
was  slow  enough  that  few  might  notice 
before  it  had  become  obvious,  by 
which  time  it  would  he  too  late  to 
catch  up. 

But  last  year,  the  media  landscape 
changed  almost  daily  in  technical  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  business  relationships, 
and  just  before  the  year  ended,  IFRA 


Paying  members  of  INES,  which  include  some  of 
the  largest  U.S.  newspaper  groups  and  other 
newspaper  companies  from  throughout  the  world, 
will  participate  in  the  formation  and  activities  of 
various  working  groups. 
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held  its  “Beyond  the  Printed  Word” 
symposium.  A  similar  gathering  tenta¬ 
tively  is  scheduled  in  December. 

Anticipating  that  gathering, 
Burkhardt  a  year  earlier  said  that  while 
the  wake-up  call  was  as  necessary  in 
Europe  as  in  America,  those  promot¬ 
ing  an  electronic  adjunct  to  newspa- 
pering  should  not  cry  wolf  —  manage¬ 
ments  have  heard  it  before  and  been 
burned.  Earlier  endeavors  failed  using 
less-sophisticated  technologies  in  un¬ 
ready  markets. 

The  buzzwords  of  the  new  electron¬ 
ic  media  imply  multiple  capabilities 
that  represent  the  expertise  of  any 
number  of  industries  (telecommunica¬ 
tions,  computers,  news,  information, 
entertainment). 

Foreseeing  the  alliances  and  part¬ 
nerships  among  technology  and/or 
content  providers  that  characterized 
much  of  the  embryonic  new-media  en¬ 
terprises  last  year,  Burkhardt  noted  in 
1992  that  individual  U.S.  companies, 
each  working  in  different  areas  of  mul¬ 
timedia  (and  some  not  involved  at  all), 
“can’t  cope  with  it”  by  themselves. 

Some  technology  developed  by  and 
for  internal  newspaper  use  (beyond  the 
obvious  and  primary  database  assets) 
may  be  used  by  customers  in  nonprint 
products. 

Burkhardt  said  he  imagined,  for  ex¬ 
ample,  that  the  “reporter’s  workbench,” 
devised  by  a  Gannett  journalist  in  Ver¬ 
mont  and  further  developed  by  the 
group’s  Advanced  Systems  Lab,  could 
evolve  into  a  multimedia  authoring 
tool. 

Though  the  new  capabilities  will  al¬ 
low  customers  greater  selectivity, 
Burkhardt  said  he  doubted  that  those 
capabilities  would  lead  to  a  user-de¬ 


signed  newspaper. 

In  the  realm  of  interactive  multime¬ 
dia,  he  said,  “the  editorial  function,  if 
anything,  is  becoming  more  impor¬ 
tant.” 

While  INES’  founding  director  cau¬ 
tioned  that  “we  need  a  bridge  between 
N  intendo  and  the  newspaper,”  he  said 
some  successful  interactive  media  al¬ 
ready  suggest  the  nature  of  the  future 
market  for  information. 

Citing  the  example  of  some  popular 
learning  games  software,  Burkhardt 
said  children  “will  want  to  take  this 
metaphor  into  their  adult  lives.” 

INES  seeks  to  operate  somewhere 
between  the  broad  scope  of  research 
undertaken  by  the  Media  Lab  at  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology 
and  the  company-specific  projects  un¬ 
dertaken  by  various  newspaper  groups. 

With  little  culture  for  the  sort  of 
high-technology  start-ups  typical  of 
the  United  States,  Burkhardt  said,  re¬ 
search  in  Europe  is  almost  wholly  gov¬ 
ernment-sponsored  and  far  removed 
from  the  realities  of  the  newspaper 
business. 

Before  attending  INES’  first  meet¬ 
ing,  U.S.  representatives  could  speak 
only  in  general  terms  of  what  they 
hoped  to  gain  from  and  contribute  to 
the  new  organization. 

Issues  involving  electronic  media, 
Gannett  New  Media  Group  president 
Thomas  Farrell  said,  “certainly  span 
beyond  continental  boundaries.  Shar¬ 
ing  information  and  ideas  and  getting 
‘a  better  grasp’  of  what  lies  ahead  ...  is 
prompting  all  of  us  to  sit  down  togeth¬ 
er. 

“If  anything,”  he  continued,  “this  ex¬ 
pands  horizons  —  more  so,  perhaps, 
because  of  the  speed  with  which  infor¬ 
mation  can  be  exchanged,  which  isn’t 
necessarily  true  with  the  printed  word.” 
In  addition  to  himself,  Farrell  said, 
Gannett  Advanced  Systems  Lab  chief 
William  Toner  likely  would  participate 
in  INES. 

“I’m  not  sure  we  have  any  real  spe¬ 
cific  expectations,”  Tribune  technology 
vice  president  James  Longson  said.  He 
stressed,  however,  the  importance  of 
cooperating  “to  ensure  that  new  tech¬ 
nologies  develop  in  a  way  that  is  ad¬ 
vantageous  to  newspapers”  —  with 
INES  as  a  “possible  vehicle  for  doing 
that.” 

Representing  Tribune  at  INES, 
Longson  is  joined  by  James  O’Dell, 
who  in  addition  to  responsibilities  as 
Chicago  Tribune  operations  director, 
coordinates  operations  at  the  other 
dailies  in  the  company’s  publishing 


James  Longson 


group. 

As  far  as  he  knew,  INES  member¬ 
ship  was  not  a  top-down  decision, 
Longson  said,  adding  that  he  “became 
aware  of  the  initiative  in  the  normal 
course  of  our  IFRA  membership,”  from 
which  the  “recommendation  [to  join] 
was  made.” 

As  for  possible  international  ven¬ 
tures,  Farrell  said  Gannett  neither  had 
nor  expects  such  electronic  media  in¬ 
terests  —  although  he  allowed,  “We’re 
always  looking  .  .  .  there  are  opportuni¬ 
ties  presented  to  us.” 

Gannett  hosted  IFRA’s  last  board 
meeting,  in  the  United  States  last  year. 
Board  members  (including  Gannett 
Newspaper  Division  president  Gary 
Watson)  used  the  occasion  and  Gan¬ 
nett  headquarters’  location  in  Arling¬ 
ton,  Va.,  to  visit  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  America  offices  at  the  News¬ 
paper  Center,  in  nearby  Reston,  Va. 

No  specific  cooperative  efforts  were 
reported  from  the  IFRA-NAA  meet¬ 
ing.  Longson  noted  that  the  NAA  has 
encouraged  members  to  become  in¬ 
volved  in  IFRA,  especially  in  areas  of 
international  significance  such  as  set¬ 
ting  standards  for  text  and  image 
transmission.  He  said  INES  could  be 
considered  “another  variation”  of  that 
sort  of  NAA-IFRA  cooperation. 

As  for  new  media  matters,  Longson 
observed  that  the  NAA  “has  pretty 
consistently  over  the  past  several  years 
dealt  with  these  issues”  and  still  does. 

As  an  international  group,  Longson 
said,  INES  is  “particularly  interesting” 
and  “complementary  to  other  activi¬ 
ties,  like  NAA.” 

The  NAA  may  be  geared  primarily 
to  North  American  interests  and  IFRA 
to  those  of  Europe  (it  has  a  growing 
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contingent  from  Asia  and  members 
from  elsewhere),  Longson  said,  “but 
technology  tends  to  be  global.” 

Representing  Times  Mirror  at  INES 
are  Los  Angeles  Times  vice  president 
and  general  manager  Eugene  Falk  and 
new  business  development  director 
Chip  Perry.  (Perry  attended  the  Lon¬ 
don  meeting,  while  Falk  remained  in 
California  to  oversee  operations  after 
the  Jan.  17  earthquake,  which  tem¬ 
porarily  shut  down  one  of  three  Times 
production-distribution  plants.) 

Knight-Ridder  is  represented  by  the 
director  of  its  Information  Design  Lab¬ 
oratory,  Roger  Fidler,  who  was  in 
Japan,  and  by  the  lab’s  information  and 
technology  director,  Peggy  Bair,  who 
attended  the  meeting. 

At  INES,  Burkhardt’s  academic 
background  is  in  business  administra¬ 
tion,  with  working  experience  and  fur¬ 
ther  training  in  typesetting  and  the 
graphic  arts.  Besides  his  work  at  a 
newspaper  and  a  systems  vendor,  Puot- 
ti,  who  trained  in  information  science,  j 
also  was  publishing  systems  director  at 
Milano’s  Rizzoli. 

From  the  United  States,  special  pro¬ 
jects  manager  Anton  Jolkovski  is  a 
Northwestern  University  journalism 
graduate  who  has  worked  at  news¬ 
papers  and  in  radio  and  specializes  in 
electronic  media.  Before  joining  INES, 
he  was  in  charge  of  the  English-lan¬ 
guage  section  at  a  German  news 
agency. 

Also  serving  as  projects  manager  is 
Lydia  Burkhardt,  who  contributes  ex¬ 
pertise  in  information  science  and  lin¬ 
guistics  and  experience  ranging  from 
newspaper  work  to  the  application  of 
computers  in  language  training  of 
adults. 

Kodak  shows  cable 
imaging  applications 

FINDING  A  PLACE  in  future  interac¬ 
tive  media,  Eastman  Kodak  Co.  demon¬ 
strated  its  Kodak  Picture  Exchange  on¬ 
line  image  service,  an  in-home  person¬ 
al  imaging  concept  and  a  pictorial 
home-shopping  application,  at  the 
booths  of  three  exhibitors  at  the  West¬ 
ern  Cable  Show  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  in 
December. 

The  show  also  marked  the  first  trans¬ 
mission  of  Kodak  Photo  CD  images 
over  a  cable-TV  network. 

With  the  Cable  Television  Labs  con¬ 


sortium,  it  allowed  visitors  to  use  a 
desktop  computer  to  find,  view  and 
print  images  from  various  sources  stored 
in  the  Picture  Exchange. 

At  General  Instrument’s  exhibit,  it 
promoted  retrieval  of  snapshots  from  a 
database  for  display  on  users’  TV  sets, 
transmission  to  others’  sets,  image  en¬ 
hancement,  at-home  snapshot-size 
printing  and  on-line  ordering  of  larger, 
high-quality  prints  from  networked  re¬ 
tailers.  Kodak  color  printers  were 
shown  for  in-home  and  off-site  com¬ 
mercial  printing  of  stored  digital  im¬ 
ages. 

At  “home”  in  the  Scientific  Atlanta 
booth,  electronic  shoppers  saw  an  ap¬ 
plication  allowing  them  to  use  the  TV 
remote  control  to  browse  through  travel 
destination  photos,  information  and 
prices,  order  tickets  and  place  reserva¬ 
tions  through  a  link  to  travel  agency 
computers  and  receive  picture-filled 
confirmation  packets  from  the  agency 
to  be  printed  at  home. 

Alternatives  form 
audiotex  venture 

ALTERNATIVE  NEWSPAPERS  have 
formed  a  national  900-number  audiotex 
service  designed  to  inform  callers  about 
events  taking  place  where  the  papers 
operate. 

Created  by  Eason  Publications,  par¬ 
ent  company  of  Creative  Loafing,  the 
Creative  Loafing  Network  calls  itself 
the  first  national  electronic  network  for 
listing  special  events  and  leisure  activi¬ 
ties. 

“Our  establishment  of  a  consortium 
of  alternative  newspapers  across  the 
country  to  share  this  electronic  data¬ 
base  is  a  first  step  in  adapting  our  print 
to  the  new  interactive  media,”  Eason 
publisher  Debbie  Eason  said. 

The  scheme  currently  boasts  eight  al¬ 
ternative  papers,  all  of  them  in  the 
South,  but  it  expects  a  total  of  50  by 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Association  of 
Alternative  Newsweeklies’  official 
membership  is  86  papers. 

Creative  Loafing  began  testing  the 
system  in  November  with  house  ads  for 
Trip-Line,  the  events  listing  service. 
With  public  response  that  “far  exceed¬ 
ed  our  expectations,”  network  market¬ 
ing  director  Rich  Grady  said,  the  paper 
sold  other  alternative  papers  on  the 
idea. 

It  costs  990  a  minute  to  call  Trip-Line 


at  (900)  535-LOAF.  Upxlated  weekly,  it 
lets  callers  choose  from  a  menu  of 
cities,  then  from  among  the  categories 
performing  arts,  sports,  festivals  and 
culture. 


THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS  said  it  is 
going  into  the  video  news  business 
starting  Nov.  1. 

AP  chairman  Frank  Daniels  Jr.,  pres¬ 
ident  and  publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
News  &  Observer,  said  AP’s  board  ap¬ 
proved  the  start  up  date  and  a  budget  at 
a  meeting  in  New  York  in  January. 

As  reported  earlier,  the  board  ap¬ 
proved  the  video  news  service  in  April. 

Simply  titled  APTV,  the  service  will 
be  based  in  London,  and  news  feeds  to 
clients  will  emanate  from  there. 

“We  looked  carefully  at  the  interna¬ 
tional  television  news  market  and  deter¬ 
mined  that  events  and  industry  demand 
have  created  the  need  for  an  indepen¬ 
dent,  comprehensive  source  of  global 
video  news,”  Daniels  said. 

“We  can  do  this  cost-effectively,  uti¬ 
lizing  our  existing  bureau  structures, 
and  in  a  short  time  contributing  posi¬ 
tively  to  our  income  stream,”  he  said. 

AP  has  begun  hiring  experienced  TV 
journalists.  It  plans  to  install  video  cam¬ 
eras  and  editing  and  transmission 
equipment  in  92  bureaus  in  67  coun¬ 
tries.  Testing  is  scheduled  to  start  this 
summer. 

The  New  York-based  cooperative  al¬ 
ready  has  3,100  staffers  working  in  235 
bureaus  throughout  the  world  and  de¬ 
livers  news  to  15,000  broadcasters  and 
newspapers. 

“International  video  news  gathering 
is  a  natural  extension  of  our  mission,” 
the  AP  president  and  CEO  said.  He 
said  valuable  byproducts  from  the  new 
service  will  be  extra  reporters  and  still 
pictures  from  video. 

AP  declined  to  disclose  its  invest¬ 
ment.  The  organization  expected  it 
would  hire  more  than  100  people  plus  a 
much  larger  stringer  force.  Whoever  is 
hired  to  manage  the  new  operation  will 
report  to  AP  vice  president  and  broad¬ 
casting  director  Jim  Williams. 

“We’re  not  sure  if  it  would  affect  us,” 
said  Kevin  Keane,  president  of  the  Wire 
Service  Guild,  which  represents  1,500 
AP  employees  under  a  contract  that  ex¬ 
pires  Nov.  30. 


AP  starting  video 
news  feed  Nov.  1 
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New  media  at 
Associated  Newspapers 


The  following  report  is  drawn  from  a 
presentation  by  Peter  Green,  technical 
manager  at  UK  Mail  International 
Ltd. ,  a  division  of  Associated  News¬ 
papers  Ltd.,  London,  that  was  estab¬ 
lished  under  the  direction  of  Allan  Mar¬ 
shall,  formerly  Associated's  prepress 
systems  director.  Green  ii;as  among  15 
speakers,  most  from  the  United  States, 
at  “Beyond  the  Printed  Word  —  Ex¬ 
panding  Newspapers  into  Digital  Me¬ 
dia,"  an  IFRA  symposium  held  last 
month  in  Munich,  Germany. 

BUILDING  ON  PRODUCTIVITY 
and  quality  improvements  gained  by 
achieving  fully  electronic  prepress  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Daily  Mail,  Mail  on 
Sunday,  Evening  Standard  and  some 
magazines,  London-based  Associated 
Newspapers  Ltd.  has  begun  adopting 
and  adapting  the  digital  technology  to 
provide  additional  products  and  ser¬ 
vices. 


page  or  pages  they  wish  to  see. 

For  its  PageFax  telefacsimile  system, 
the  company  made  its  own  four-port 
fax  board  that  includes  a  voice  proces¬ 
sor  and  other  capabilities.  The  system 
will  allow  readers  wishing  to  receive 
files  from  one  of  the  newspapers  to  call 
into  a  20-line  system  using  a  toll-free 
number  and  respond  to  voice  prompts. 

Pages  containing  the  sought-after 
information  are  extracted  from  the 
database  holding  the  copies  at  three- 
quarter  size  and  200  dpi  —  suitable  for 
fax  reproduction.  Following  confirma¬ 
tion  of  a  caller’s  selection,  the  page  or 
pages  are  faxed  within  a  minute.  The 
transaction  was  speeded  after  initial 
trials.  Current  trials  are  using  access  by 
the  company’s  senior  executives.  Public 
availability  is  expected  early  this  year. 

Already  in  use  is  the  Information 
Station,  a  high-resolution,  24"x34" 
screen  that  displays  text,  halftones  and 
line  drawings.  Though  of  the  same  size 
as  ads  typically  posted  at  rail  stations. 


Associated  also  has  moved  beyond  use  of 
Kodak^s  Photo  CD  for  news  photo  production  and 
is  experimenting  with  Kodak’s  interactive  CD, 
which  can  incorporate  text,  still  and  moving 
images,  and  voice. 


runs  software  for  the  file  conversion, 
image  decompression  and  print  screen 
driver.  The  station  contains  a  Mylar 
belt  that  moves  on  two  rollers.  While 
one  page  is  displayed  on  one  side  of 
the  Mylar  loop,  another  is  being  im¬ 
aged  on  the  other  side  with  toner  par¬ 
ticles.  When  the  rollers  turn  to  display 
the  new  page  and  hide  the  old  page, 
toner  is  removed  from  the  latter  for 
reuse.  The  70-dpi  images  require  less 
than  20  seconds  to  display.  Toner  lasts 
25,000  pages;  the  Mylar  belt  lasts 
50,000  pages. 

Associated  also  has  moved  beyond 
use  of  Kodak’s  Photo  CD  for  news  pho¬ 
to  production  and  is  experimenting 
with  Kodak’s  interactive  CD,  which 
can  incorporate  text,  still  and  moving 
images,  and  voice.  Exploring  possible 
future  business  applications  for  the 
multimedia  technology,  it  anticipates 
using  it  to  sell  much  of  its  existing 
data. 

Further  out,  the  publishing  group  is 
looking  at  developing  business  applica¬ 
tions  for  soon-to-be-released  text-to- 
speecb  conversion  technology  from 
Apple  Computer.  Following  evaluation 
of  the  product’s  beta  version  in  its  de¬ 
velopment  lab.  Associated  devised  a 
way  to  output  ready-for-print  stories  in 
its  pagination  system  as  “excellent” 
quality  speech  from  a  desktop  comput¬ 
er. 

All  the  new  vehicles  for  electroni¬ 
cally  distributing  information  already 
gathered  for  newspaper  use  are  expect¬ 
ed  to  contribute  some  profit  to  Associ¬ 
ated.  With  the  information  already 
available  as  digital  data,  the  effort  to 
reuse  it  “in  electronic  form  is  negligi¬ 
ble,  with  minimal  costs.” 


The  newspaper  group  believes  its 
electronically  held  data  can  he  made 
“the  basis  for  products  that  will  be  cash 
cows  into  the  foreseeable  future.” 

A  year  ago,  it  began  electronic  syn¬ 
dication  of  the  Evening  Standard  by 
sending  files  of  completed  pages  spe¬ 
cially  prepared  at  200  dpi  and  three- 
quarter  size  to  a  syndication  agency’s 
database,  to  which  customers  have 
dial-up  access  for  browsing  or  down¬ 
loading.  Access  is  permitted  at  press¬ 
time  so  articles  become  available 
worldwide  when  the  printed  paper  hits 
U.K.  newsstands. 

Weekly  growth,  particularly  among 
non-British  clients,  encouraged  similar 
electronic  syndication  of  the  Daily 
Mail  and  Mail  on  Sunday.  Users  are 
asked  to  select  the  paper,  section,  and 


this  digital  remote-display  panel  can 
carry  repeatedly  changing  information 
—  news  pages,  advertising  or  messages 
from  the  newspaper. 

The  “rewritable  imaging  panel”  can 
be  installed  in  various  locations  “as  an 
inducement  for  readers  to  buy  papers.” 
Five  Information  Stations  have  been 
permanently  placed;  two  are  used  in 
continuing  field  trials.  A  mobile  system 
in  testing  is  mounted  on  the  side  of  a 
delivery  van  and  receives  transmissions 
on  a  cellular  telephone  network  on  the 
van’s  mobile  phone. 

The  panels  carry  TIFF  files  raster¬ 
ized  from  PostScript  newspaper  pages. 
The  files  are  sent  by  phone  or  other 
communications  lines  to  a  PC  that 
drives  the  station,  which  can  be  part  of 
a  local  or  wide-area  network.  The  PC 


BellSouth  seeks 
video  access 

FOLLOWING  SIMILAR  ACTIONS 
by  the  other  Baby  Bells,  BellSouth 
Corp.  has  asked  a  federal  court  to  find 
unconstitutu)nal  a  provision  of  the  Ca¬ 
ble  Act  of  1984  that  prohibits  the  re¬ 
gional  telephone  companies  from  sup¬ 
plying  video  services  within  their 
phone-service  areas. 

As  in  the  other  cases,  BellSouth  ar¬ 
gues  that  the  law  abridges  its  free- 
speech  rights.  The  Atlanta-based  com¬ 
pany  filed  its  suit  in  U.S.  District  Court 
in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  where  it  plans  to 
provide  cahle-TV  programming  and  in¬ 
teractive  services  to  suburban  sub¬ 
scribers  through  BellSouth  Interactive 
Media  Services. 
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Foster 

Continued  from  page  28 

sought  a  lO'day  extension. 

Under  the  FoIA,  the  lawsuit  states, 
“Doj’s  failure  to  respond  to  the  FolA 
request  for  five  months  is  a  construc¬ 
tive  denial  of  that  request  and  plain¬ 
tiffs  are  deemed  to  have  exhausted 
their  administrative  remedies. 

“DoJ  has  withheld  the  reports  im¬ 
properly  and  has  never  cited  any  ex¬ 
emption  to  FoIA  that  justifies  the  fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  the  FoIA  request,” 
the  lawsuit  says. 

Questions  have  been  raised  recently 
about  the  death  of  Foster,  who  com¬ 
mitted  suicide  July  20. 

The  Neu>  York  Post  was  credited  by 
the  Journal  with  raising  these  issues  af¬ 
ter  interviews  with  emergency  person¬ 
nel  who  discovered  and  removed  Fos¬ 
ter’s  body.  They  reportedly  found  facts 
inconsistent  with  suicide  (e.g.,  position 
of  the  body,  location  of  the  gun,  de¬ 
scription  of  the  wound,  amount  of 
blood,  etc.). 

According  to  published  reports, 
however,  a  subsequently  released  re¬ 
port  from  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  To¬ 
bacco  and  Firearms  noted  that  results 
of  swab  tests  of  gunpowder  traces  on 
the  gun  and  Foster’s  body  were  consis¬ 
tent  with  suicide.  No  ballistics  tests 
had  been  done  because  no  bullet  was 
found  with  Foster’s  body,  but  swab  tests 
were  conducted  to  determine  whether 
the  gun  had  been  fired. 

Feb.  4,  the  New  York  Times  reported 
that  officials  who  had  seen  the  Park 
Service  police  report  said  it  found  no 
evidence  of  foul  play  and  ruled  Foster’s 
death  a  suicide.  The  report  apparently 
does,  however,  point  to  difficulties  in 
the  investigation  caused  by  the  actions 
of  White  House  counsel  Bernard  Nuss- 
baum,  according  to  the  Times. 

The  Washington  Times,  which  has 
reported  extensively  on  all  aspects  of 
the  investigation,  said  in  an  article  that 
it  has  reviewed  the  unreleased  Park 
Service  police  file. 

In  an  editorial  after  the  lawsuit  was 
filed,  the  Journal  noted,  “While  of 
course  we  have  not  polled  all  major 
news  organizations,  those  our  counsel 
has  queried  report  that  they  did  not  go 
through  Fol  formalities  on  the  Park 
Service  police  report,  relying  instead 
on  private  assurances  that  it  would  be 
released  routinely. 

“We  might  suggest,  however,  that 
they  take  some  note  of  our  lawsuit. 
With  all  the  backing  and  filling,  we  are 
starting  to  smell  the  issue  of  whether 


FoIA,  and  for  that  matter  special  coun¬ 
sels,  can  be  invoked  as  part  of  a  cover- 
up.” 

After  Foster’s  death,  a  torn-up  note 
was  found  in  the  bottom  of  his  brief¬ 
case.  Among  other  things,  it  said, 
“The  WSJ  editors  lie  without  conse¬ 
quence.”  The  Journal  had  been  critical 
of  Foster  in  several  editorials  before  his 
death. 

Stern  allowed  Jourrtal  staffers  to  see 
the  note,  the  text  of  which  had  been 
released,  but  copies  were  withheld  to 
protect  Foster’s  family. 

The  Journal  editorial  said  the  note 
appeared  to  be  in  Foster’s  handwriting, 
hut  in  light  of  the  newly  raised  ques¬ 
tions,  the  note  should  be  examined 
again  “by  more  than  an  untrained  eye.” 

The  Journal  has  made  a  separate 
FoIA  request  for  a  copy  of  the  note. 


access  to  state  motor  vehicle  records,” 
she  said. 

Many  of  those  in  favor  of  the  legisla¬ 
tion,  including  Moran,  point  to  cases 
of  stalkers  and  others  who  have  hunted 
down  their  victims  through  motor  ve¬ 
hicle  information. 

But  information,  Oppel  pointed  out, 
is  a  “neutral  commodity  ....  The  solu¬ 
tion  is  to  act  against  criminal  conduct, 
not  to  deny  information  to  all.” 

With  all  the  exemptions  allowing  ac¬ 
cess  to  the  information,  Oppel  said, 
the  bill  “creates  a  false  sense  of  security 
for  the  public.  It  will  not  stop  stalkers. 
But  it  will  keep  information  out  of  the 
hands  of  those  [the  press]  who  have 
used  it  for  public  good.” 

Oppel  also  said  allowing  any  exemp¬ 
tions  for  release  of  the  information 
likely  would  lead  to  further  dissemina¬ 
tion,  but  sealing  one  class  of  records 
makes  it  easier  to  seal  another. 

The  “opt  out”  plan  was  suggested  by 
Oppel  as  “a  more  balanced  and  easily 
administered  approach  ....  This  ap¬ 
proach  would  give  drivers  reasonable 
assurance  that  their  privacy  at  home 
will  not  be  infringed  by  public  access 
to  DMV  records  and  would  at  the 
same  time  recognize  the  importance  of 
continued  public  access  to  various 
kinds  of  vehicular  and  driver  informa¬ 
tion.” 

Also  testifying  against  the  bill  was 
Eddy  McClain,  president  of  a  West 
Coast  investigative  firm  and  past  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  California  Association  of 
Licensed  Investigators. 


Investigators  use  drivers’  records 
when  looking  for  deadbeat  dads,  miss¬ 
ing  people  and  witnesses  and  in  probes 
of  employee  theft  and  industrial  espi¬ 
onage  as  well  as  in  other  cases. 

“The  three  crooks  who  broke  into 
my  house  and  beat  my  wife  and  nearly 
killed  her  didn’t  use  motor  vehicle 
records,”  McClain  told  the  subcommit¬ 
tee. 

However,  Sgt.  Donald  Cahill,  na¬ 
tional  legislative  chairman  of  the  Fra¬ 
ternal  Order  of  Police  and  a  county  po¬ 
lice  officer  in  Virginia,  said  the  bill 
would  deter  criminals. 

Cahill  said  the  legislation  addresses 
many  concerns  of  police  departments 
and  urged  speedy  passage  of  it. 

He  recounted  cases  in  which  motor 
vehicle  information  was  used  to  find 
victims,  including  by  one  serial  killer, 
and  said,  “The  government  has  no 
business  making  it  easier  for  someone 
with  criminal  intent  to  get  this  infor¬ 
mation.” 

Agreeing  with  Cahill  was  David 
Beatty,  director  of  public  affairs  at  the 
National  Victim  Center,  who  said, 
“Accessing  government  records  is  the 
most  common  way  in  which  abusers 
and  stalkers  find  their  victims  once 
they’ve  moved  in  an  attempt  to  escape 

“We  realize  there  are  those  who  will 
object  to  even  the  minimum  safety 
measures  required  by  this  bill.  Busi¬ 
nesses  want  to  verify  information,  in¬ 
surance  companies  desire  information 
to  help  them  set  rates  and  marketers 
want  to  be  able  to  solicit  sales. 

“If  this  bill  creates  any  burden  at  all 
on  those  entities,  it  is  small,  particular¬ 
ly  when  compared  with  the  burden 
borne  by  those  terrorized  by  crime,” 
Beatty  said. 

“The  National  Victim  Center  recog¬ 
nizes  the  need  for  access  to  personal 
information  by  legitimate  government 
entities.  But  access  by  other  entities, 
particularly  private  investigators,  attor¬ 
neys  and  the  media,  have  led  domestic 
abusers  and  stalkers  directly  to  victims 
in  hiding  —  with  disastrous  results,”  he 
said. 

Direct  Marketing  Association  senior 
vice  president/government  affairs 
Richard  Barton  explained  that  his 
group  has  developed  its  own  “opt  out” 
system  but  urged  that  such  policies  be 
approached  at  the  state  level. 

Moving  them  into  federal  jurisdic¬ 
tion,  especially  with  criminal  penalties, 
could  lead  to  states  simply  eliminating 
the  availability  of  information  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes,  he  said. 


Access 
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Campus 

Continued  from  page  2 1 

“We  were  deluged  with  calls  about 
that,”  Passaro  added. 

“He  was  really  an  honor  student  at 
Nassau  County  Community  College. 
There  have  been  complaints  for  years 
about  the  substandard  reporting  out 
here.” 

Oreskes  said  he  telephoned  Passaro 
right  after  receiving  the  fax. 

“We  told  him  we  would  correct  the 
mistake  about  Ferguson  and  we  did,”  he 
said.  “He  said  that  the  Adelphi  presi¬ 
dent  had  been  upset  about  the  Fergu¬ 
son  thing.” 

Oreskes  also  said  he  asked  Passaro  for 
specific  examples  of  poor  coverage  in 
past  Times  reporting  but  wasn’t  given 
any. 

“He  did  say  he  could  not  think  of 
one,”  Oreskes  said. 

Passaro  said  he  apologized  for  the 
tone  of  his  fax  but  stood  by  everything 
he  said  in  it. 

“I  told  him  I  was  upset.  The  presi¬ 
dent  was  upset.  We  were  all  upset.  We 
were  incredibly  annoyed  to  see  Fergu¬ 
son  described  as  a  former  honor  student 
at  Adelphi  in  the  third  graph,  and  we 
were  sure  it  was  going  to  be  picked  up 
by  other  places,”  he  said.  “It  was  —  in 
Newsweek!' 

Passaro  said  he  stood  by  his  con¬ 
tention  that  Times  coverage  of  Long  Is¬ 
land  was  inadequate. 

“I  didn’t  cite  any  examples  because  1 
was  rushed,  but  it’s  no  secret,”  he  said. 


magazine,  the  New  York  Times  Maga¬ 
zine  and  I  also  write  book  reviews  for 
the  Times!’ 

Slavin  said  that  even  though  she  had 
complaints  about  the  Times’  coverage, 
she  was  thrilled  to  see  her  name  in  the 
paper. 

“It  was  exciting,”  she  said.  “I  read 
more  of  it  now  than  I  used  to.  I  also 
read  it  more  carefully.” 

Was  she  surprised  that  the  Times  se¬ 
lected  her  letter  for  publication  and  re¬ 
jected  letters  written  by  Dr.  Alan 
Sadovnik,  associate  professor  of  educa¬ 
tion,  and  Dr.  Roberta  Weiner,  president 
of  the  Faculty  Senate? 

“No,  I  felt  my  letter  was  relevant,” 
Slavin  replied.  “I  always  want  to  write 
about  things  that  I  believe  are  wrong. 
The  administration  here  will  tell  you 
that.” 

Sadovnik  agreed. 

“She  is  one  of  our  best  students,”  he 
said.  “She  said  it  for  all  of  us.” 

How  will  the  Delphian  cover  the  Fer¬ 
guson  case?  “I’m  not  sure  how  we’re  go¬ 
ing  to  write  about  that,”  the  co-editor 
said.  “We  closed  down  right  before  it 
happened.” 

Purcell 

Continued  from  page  15 

the  last  couple  of  years.” 

Speculation  about  the  paper’s  fate 
began  in  September,  when  Murdoch 
acquired  an  option  to  buy  51%  of 
WFXT,  and  grew  when  Fox  won  the 
rights  to  broadcast  National  Football 
League  games. 

The  paper  will  remain  in  its  building 
under  lease,  an  arrangement  that  Pur¬ 
cell  said  made  the  deal  affordable. 

Purcell  said  significant  “efficiencies” 
will  be  required  at  the  paper  and  did 
not  rule  out  layoffs.  One  of  the  first 
hurdles  is  a  new  contract  with  the 
Newspaper  Guild  local. 

He  said  he  plans  to  automate  pro¬ 
duction  process  and  re-examine  the 
Sunday  paper,  which  has  a  lower  circu¬ 
lation  than  the  weekday  edition. 

Purcell  admitted  to  strong  emotional 
ties  to  the  paper  and  Boston,  where  he 
is  vice  president  of  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce  and  active  in  community 
affairs.  He  is  married  and  has  four  chil¬ 
dren;  the  eldest,  Kathleen,  works  in 
the  Herald’s  classified  department. 

“There  are  some  risks  and  some 
hard  work  that’s  going  to  have  to  be 
done  to  make  it  work,”  he  told  the  pa¬ 
per,  “but  everything  is  in  place  to  en¬ 
able  us  to  make  it  work.” 


NAFTA 

Continued  from  page  1 7 

and  we  find  ourselves  exposed  and 
overexposed  in  the  media  in  the  Unit¬ 
ed  States.  Our  dirty  laundry  was  being 
laundered  outside  the  country.  Not 
only  inside  but  outside  of  the  country. 
That  has  created  a  number  of  very  un¬ 
comfortable  situations  inside  Mexico.” 

Jessica  Lee,  senior  Washington  cor¬ 
respondent  at  USA  Today,  said  one 
thing  the  press  did  well  in  its  NAFTA 
coverage  was  “capture  the  tremendous 
amount  of  fear  that  there  was  sur¬ 
rounding  this,  especially  among  work¬ 
ing  people,  blue-collar  people  and  peo¬ 
ple  who  once  worked  and  no  longer 
work.” 

But  the  press  did  a  disservice  to 
those  people  with  its  NAFTA  report¬ 
ing,  she  added. 

“When  we  talked  about  the  benefits 
of  NAFTA,  those  who  talked  about  it 
were  talking  within  business  terms,  in 
terms  of  markets,  in  terms  of  the  jobs 
they  believe  that  they  can  create  and 
exports  and  that  kind  of  thing,”  she 
said.  “People  who  were  against  it  were 
talking  about  jobs. 

“Long-term  benefits  for  markets  are 
a  luxury  some  people  can’t  afford  when 
they’re  thinking  about  short-term  ben¬ 
efits  like  their  paychecks,”  Lee  said. 

“I  think  we  didn’t  capture  that  di¬ 
mension  of  the  NAFTA  debate  and 
how  the  fact  that  this  factory  might 
move  an  assembly  operation  to  Mexi¬ 
co,  what  that  means  to  the  people  who 
do  the  assembly  here.  Does  that  mean 
they’re  going  to  have  to  go  to  Mexico 
to  continue  to  work?  Does  that  mean 
they’re  going  to  have  another  job? 

“We  talked  about  this  in  terms  of 
[worker]  dislocation,  not  as  much  in 
terms  of  job  loss,  not  as  much  in  terms 
of  people  who  might  lose  their  homes, 
not  as  much  in  terms  of  people  who 
need  to  be  retrained,”  she  said. 

“I  think  that  we  did  not  explain 
enough  of  what  would  happen,”  Lee 
continued.  “We  talked  about  job  dislo¬ 
cation.  Worker  dislocation  is  what  we 
often  said.  That  this  means  that  people 
will  lose  jobs.  Where  will  they  go? 
What  will  they  do?  1  don’t  think  we  ex¬ 
plained  that.” 

She  further  emphasized  that  “this  is 
the  climate  that  you’re  in,  and  we  in 
the  press  have  to  understand  that 
when  people  are  afraid,  it’s  not  just  for 
nothing.” 

“And  that  we  need  to  explain, 
what’s  likely  to  happen  and  give  both 
sides.”  lEc^P 


Conflict  of  interest? 

Schemo  said  Passaro’s  anti-press  be¬ 
havior  was  compounded  by  his  profes¬ 
sional  relationship  with  Newsday, 
which  is  based  on  Long  Island. 

“He  gave  a  lot  more  access  to  News- 
day  than  he  did  to  us,”  she  said.  “If  you 
say  that  none  can  get  on  campus  and 
then  you  let  another  paper  get  on, 
that’s  really  unequal. 

“When  he  wrote  that  fax,  I  told  my 
editor  that  he  didn’t  mention  that  he 
writes  regular  book  reviews  for  them. 
All  1  know  is  that  a  lot  of  people  that  1 
interviewed  were  in  Newsday  the  day 
before.” 

Passaro  dismissed  Schemo’s  conflict- 
of-interest  charges. 

“Newsday  pays  me  very  little  money 
for  the  reviews  1  do  for  them,”  he  said. 
“If  I  received  her  salary  for  the  reviews  I 
do,  that  would  be  a  conflict  of  interest. 
The  only  person  I  know  at  Newsday  is 
the  book  editor.  I  have  a  variety  of 
things  that  I  do.  1  write  for  Mirabella 
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Stem  names  a  new 
team  of  executives 

The  United  Media  president  also  talks  about  his 
first  few  months  on  the  job  and  his  goals  for  UM 


by  David  As  tor 

SINCE  HE  ARRIVED  at  United  Me¬ 
dia  in  August,  Douglas  Stern  has  spent 
60  to  70  hours  a  week  running  the 
company,  formulating  goals  for  its  fu¬ 
ture  and  making  changes. 

These  changes  include  a  just-an¬ 
nounced  set  of  top  appointments.  Di¬ 
ane  Shaib,  formerly  with  Chase  Man¬ 
hattan  Bank,  has  been  named  senior 
vice  president  for  U.S.  licensing.  Kevin 
Ryan,  who  was  with  Euro  Disney,  has 
joined  UM  as  senior  vice  president  for 
finance  and  administration.  And  Rita 
Rubin,  formerly  with  the  Children’s 
Television  Workshop,  has  been  named 
senior  vice  president  for  international 
licensing. 

Stern,  who  is  UM’s  president  and 
CEO,  noted  that  the  three  appoint¬ 
ments  “mark  the  completion  of  the  re¬ 
organization  initiated  last  August.  To¬ 
gether  with  Brad  Bushell,  senior  vice 
president  and  general  manager  of  the 
newspaper  syndication  group,  these  ex¬ 
ecutives  now  serve  as  the  senior  man¬ 
agement  team  of  United  Media.” 

Shaib  and  Rubin  will  help  Stern 
with  his  goal  of  increasing  UM’s  al¬ 
ready  huge  licensing  business,  which 
accounts  for  more  than  half  of  the 
company’s  revenues.  “Peanuts”  and 
“Garfield”  obviously  are  the  big  mon¬ 
ey-makers,  but  Stern  believes  that  oth¬ 
er  UM  features  also  could  do  well  in  li¬ 
censing. 

“We  have  a  really  rich  portfolio  of 
properties,”  he  said,  adding  that  UM’s 
licensing  and  syndication  people  now 
are  working  closer  together  to  give 
these  features  wider  exposure  beyond 
newspapers. 

Stern  also  said  he  would  like  to  see 
UM  build  closer  relationships  with  its 
agents  and  licensees  throughout  the 
world.  He  noted  that  Rubin,  though 


Douglas  Stern 


based  at  UM’s  New  York  headquarters, 
will  spend  about  60%  of  her  time  trav¬ 
eling. 

Stern,  who  plans  to  travel  a  great 
deal  himself,  observed  that  UM  can  do 
more  non-U.S.  business  not  only  in  li¬ 
censing  but  in  syndication  of  its  fea¬ 
tures. 

“We  think  there’s  great  growth  in 
the  international  market,”  he  said. 

In  addition.  Stern  would  like  to  see 
UM  produce  more  educational  soft¬ 
ware  as  well  as  provide  more  content 
for  the  emerging  information  super¬ 
highway.  He  said  United  Feature 
Syndicate  and  Newspaper  Enterprise 
Association  columns  already  are  avail¬ 
able  on  CompuServe  and  America 
Online,  respectively.  Also,  “Dilbert”  by 
Scott  Adams  of  UFS  is  available  on 
AOL  and  the  Internet,  where  the  com¬ 
ic  strip  appears  daily  in  the  ClariNews 


electronic  newspaper. 

UM  director  of  public  relations  and 
creative  services  Nancy  Nicolelis 
added  that  Paramount  soon  will  offer 
home-video  versions  of  the  “Peanuts” 
television  shows  spawned  by  Charles 
Schulz’  UFS  comic. 

Stern,  who  visited  Schulz  and  “Gar¬ 
field”  cartoonist  Jim  Davis  soon  after 
he  was  named  UM  president,  said  he 
wants  to  spend  “an  increasing  amount 
of  time”  meeting  other  UFS  and  NEA 
creators. 

Davis  reportedly  wants  ownership  of 
“Garfield”  when  his  contract  runs  out 
this  spring.  Stern  said  UM  and  the  car¬ 
toonist  are  “in  the  midst”  of  negotia¬ 
tions  on  which  he  could  not  comment. 

Another  issue  facing  Stern  is  decid¬ 
ing  on  the  optimal  level  of  staffing  at 
UM,  which  laid  off  nine  of  its  approxi¬ 
mately  140  employees  late  last  year.  He 
said  the  size  of  the  work  force  will  con¬ 
tinue  to  be  evaluated  in  the  future. 

Stern  did  emphasize  that  UM  also  is 
beefing  up  its  staffing.  He  noted,  for 
instance,  that  the  position  of  senior 
vice  president  of  international  licens¬ 
ing  didn’t  exist  before. 

UM  laid  off  nine  people  partly  be¬ 
cause  it  had  grown  smaller  after  the 
1992  sale  of  TV  Data  and  the  1993  sale 
of  Pharos  Books.  The  rest  of  UM  also 
was  on  the  market,  but  E.W.  Scripps 
Co.  of  Cincinnati  decided  last  summer 
to  retain  the  two  syndicates  and  licens¬ 
ing  division. 

Stern  said  Scripps  plans  to  keep  UM 
for  the  foreseeable  future. 

“When  a  company  is  put  on  the 
market  and  taken  off,  rumors  about  a 
sale  will  always  go  on,”  he  remarked. 
“Only  time  cures  that.” 

Stern,  referring  to  the  three  new  se¬ 
nior  vice  presidents,  said  UM  “has 
brought  in  some  very  heavy  hitters. 
That’s  not  the  sort  of  thing  you  do  if 
you’re  restructuring  [in  order  to  put  the 
company  up  for  sale  again].” 

He  added  that  he  didn’t  think  the 
three  executives  would  have  joined 
UM  if  they  thought  they  might  be  tak¬ 
ing  short-term  positions.  Stern  himself 
said  he  would  like  to  remain  at  UM  for 
a  long  time. 

Stern,  44,  came  to  UM  after  serving 
as  president  of  the  Los  Angeles-based 
National  Research  Group,  which  does 
market  research  for  the  movie  industry. 
He  also  has  been  managing  director  at 
the  Wicks  Group,  a  private  investment 
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firm  specializing  in  niche  media  com¬ 
panies,  as  well  as  president  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  Wicks-owned  Horticulture 
magazine,  vice  president  for  marketing 
at  the  New  York  Daily  News,  vice  pres¬ 
ident  for  acquisitions  at  20th  Century 
Fox  Film  Corp.  and  more. 

The  Manhattan  resident  holds  a 
Ph.D.  in  psychology  from  Temple  Uni¬ 
versity  and  a  bachelor’s  degree  in  psy¬ 
chology  from  the  University  of  Roch¬ 
ester. 

Stern,  who  enjoys  reading,  sailing 
and  playing  squash  in  his  spare  time,  is 
married  to  actress  Glynnis  O’Connor. 
They  have  a  3-year-old  daughter,  Lind¬ 
say. 

Shaib  was  senior  vice  president  for 
marketing  at  Chase  Manhattan,  presi¬ 
dent  of  direct  marketing  at  Primerica 
Corp.  and  senior  vice  president,  world¬ 
wide  marketing,  travel-related  services 
at  American  Express.  She  holds  an 
M.B.A.  in  finance  and  operations  re¬ 
search  and  a  B.A.  in  mathematics  from 
New  York  University. 

Ryan  was  a  senior  financial  execu¬ 
tive  in  the  hotel  division  at  Euro  Dis¬ 
ney,  the  theme  park  outside  Paris.  Be¬ 
fore  that,  he  worked  in  several  posi¬ 
tions  at  Prudential  Investment  Corp. 
He  holds  an  M.B.A.  from  INSEAD  in 
Fontainebleau  and  a  B.A.  in  econom¬ 
ics  from  Yale  University. 

Rubin  was  vice  president,  interna¬ 
tional  licensing  for  Europe,  Canada 
and  Latin  America  at  Children’s  Tele¬ 
vision  Workshop.  She  also  has  worked 
in  finance  positions  at  firms  dealing 
with  international  commodities  and 
import-export.  She  holds  a  B.A.  in 
accounting  from  the  University  of 
Bridgeport. 

“United  Media  has  seen  many 
changes  in  the  past  two  years,’’  Stern 
said,  “but  we  begin  1994  with  a  new 
energy  and  a  long-term  vision  for  the 
future.” 

‘Hunny’  kid  feature 
offers  short  stories 

A  FEATURE  THAT  offers  brief  chil¬ 
dren’s  stories  is  being  launched  Feb.  21 
by  King  Features  Syndicate. 

“Hunny  Bunny’s  Short  Tales”  is  writ¬ 
ten  by  author  Sharon  Bowers  and  illus¬ 
trated  by  Adrian  Sinnott.  Bowers 
raised  her  children  on  a  West  Indian 
shrimp  farm  where  there  was  no  televi¬ 
sion,  so  she  made  up  stories  to  teach 
and  amuse  them. 

The  weekly  feature  was  created  by 
Bunny  Hoest,  who  collaborates  with 


"OfCH !  >ou're  hurting  mr?"  Gisdle  cried  as 
her  bthrr  tried  10  get  some  of  the  snaiis  out 
of  her  hair  one  dm.  "Leave  me  alone'''  she 
screamed  .4nd  her  parents  decided  to 
listen  to  her.  The\  M  her  hair  all  to  Gtseile 
horn  that  moment  on. 


% 


The  tangles  began  to  curl  back  on  themselves  after  a  month  0 
imeresting  crannies  and  nooks  on  Giselle's  head.  She  didn'l  c 
people  stared  at  her.  but  she  dkht'lrealK  like  it 
mu^  llien  small  birds  and  mice  began  to  s'**? 
make  nests  in  her  hair  she  dubit  mind  that  v 
either.  One  day;  a  chipmunk  hid  a  nut  ^  ‘ 
on  Giselle’s  head;  she  brought  h  in  to 
school  for  show  and  lell. 


.4fier  the  school  play  her  parents  always 
look  her  friends  out  for  ice  cream.  (This 
year  Giselle  had  been  a  tree  in  the  play. 

Everyone  thought  she  looked  quite  like 
one  with  all  the  animals  scampering 
around  her.)  Her  parents  look  all  die 
children  to  their  Lmorite  ice  cream 
shop.  But  the  owner  of  the  shop  woukhi't  let 
Giselle  come  in  with  aU  those  little  animak  Bying  and  burzii^  and  climbing 
around  her.  At  that  moment  Giselle  decided  she  liked  ice  cream  more  Ihm 
she  disliked  combing  her  hair  Lucidly  the  barber  shop  next  door  had  a  spot 
all  ready  for  Giselle.  She  got  a  cute  pixie  on  and  a  double  fudge  banana  ^t. 


A  hare’s  hair-raising  tale 


artist  John  Reiner  on  three  King 
comics:  “The  Lockhorns,”  “Agatha 
Crumm”  and  “What  A  Guy!” 

“Hunny”  clients  include  the  Dallas 
Morning  News,  Houston  Post,  Milwau¬ 
kee  Journal  and  Sacramento  Bee. 


releases  to  other  subscribers. 

“Religious  News  Service  has  a  ster¬ 
ling  reputation  for  independence  and 
integrity  in  reporting,  and  we  plan  to 
continue  that  tradition  and  enhance 
it,”  NNS  editor  Deborah  Howell  said. 

NNS,  a  subsidiary  of  Advance  Pub¬ 
lications,  serves  26  Newhouse  news¬ 
papers  in  10  states  as  well  as  non-New- 
house  clients. 

Priesthood  cartoon 
causes  controversy 

SEVERAL  NEWSPAPERS  received 
reader  flak  for  publishing  a  Pat  Oli- 
phant  editorial  cartoon  about  Michael 
Jackson  and  the  priesthood. 

The  cartoon  (see  p.  46)  implied  that 
the  singer  and  some  priests  have  a 
common  interest  in  molesting  chil¬ 
dren. 

One  paper  hearing  from  readers  was 
the  St.  Petersburg  Times.  Editor  of  ed¬ 
itorials  Philip  Gailey  reported  that 
more  than  60  people  wrote  letters  and 
about  30  canceled  their  subscriptions. 
Many  of  these  readers  were  from  the 
Spring  Hill,  Fla.,  area,  where  a  Cath¬ 
olic  priest  had  urged  his  parishioners 


Religious  wire  sold 
to  Newhouse  News 

RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE  will 
start  its  seventh  decade  with  a  new 
owner. 

Newhouse  News  Service  has 
signed  a  contract  to  purchase  the  60- 
year-old  RNS  from  the  Dallas-based 
United  Methodist  Reporter,  which  has 
owned  it  since  1983.  Terms  of  the  sale 
were  not  released. 

NNS  is  scheduled  to  take  control  of 
RNS  by  July  31.  At  that  time,  RNS  op¬ 
erations  are  to  move  from  New  York 
City  to  Washington,  where  NNS  is  lo¬ 
cated.  The  Rev.  Judy  Weidman,  RNS 
executive  editor  since  1984,  will  re¬ 
main  with  the  service. 

RNS  offers  daily  stories  and  photos 
of  religious  events  and  developments 
throughout  the  world  as  well  as  reports 
on  the  spiritual  element  of  many  news 
stories.  It  has  about  200  clients,  includ¬ 
ing  religious  and  secular  publications 
and  news  outlets.  The  New  York 
Times  Syndicate  sells  and  electroni¬ 
cally  distributes  RNS  material  to  secu¬ 
lar  clients. 

UMR,  which  publishes  four  nation¬ 
ally  circulated  religious  newspapers, 
will  continue  to  print  and  mail  RNS 


UNCORK  MORE 
READERS. 


J 


Richard  Nalley's  Wine  Talk  col¬ 
umn  is  full-bodied.  Elegant. 

Sometimes  tart  but  always  fascinat¬ 
ing  reading  on  what  wines  to  buy, 
how  to  drink  them  and  still  have  a 
few  dollars  left  over  for  dinner. 

It's  your  opportunity  to  bottle  up 
dedicated  readership  tor  your  Food 
or  Entertainment  sections.  Served 
up  weekly  in  our  Food  Mini  with 
columns  on  entertaining,  cooking, 
after-work  meals,  dining  with  chil¬ 
dren,  restaurants  on  the  road,  and 
more. 

Call  for  a  free  sample  today, 

(619)  293-1818.  Better  yet,  fax  this 
ad  and  your  address  to  (519)  297- 
0537. 

COPLEY  _ [ 
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Syndicates/News  Services 


'  JAR.  IT  SEEJAS.VtoULT)  UKE  TO  JOIN  TW£  PRIESTHOOD/ 


The  Oliphant  cartoon  that  angered  a  number  of  readers 


to  stop  buying  the  Times  because  of 
the  cartoon. 

Gailey  didn’t  like  the  cartoon,  ei¬ 
ther.  He  noted  that  in  December,  he 
had  decided  not  to  use  it  because  he 
believed  that  it  was  in  “poor  taste”  and 
“unfair  to  both  Michael  Jackson  and 
the  priesthood.”  But  the  cartoon  wasn’t 
thrown  away  before  he  went  on  vaca¬ 
tion  the  week  before  Christmas. 

Dec.  23,  a  substitute  editor  couldn’t 
find  a  Don  Addis  cartoon  scheduled  to 
appear  on  the  op-ed  page  the  next  day. 
He  saw  the  Oliphant  cartoon  in  a 
drawer  and  made  a  near-deadline  deci¬ 
sion  to  run  it  instead. 

“I  think  people  were  as  affected  by 
the  timing  as  the  content,”  Gailey  said. 
“To  pick  up  the  Christmas  Eve  edition 
of  the  Times  and  see  that  cartoon 
didn’t  sit  well  with  a  lot  of  our  Catholic 
readers.” 

The  paper  ran  a  Christmas  Day 
apology  on  the  op-ed  page,  and  Gailey 
wrote  letters  to  all  the  readers  who 
complained.  He  said  most  of  them 
were  “understanding”  once  they 
learned  that  the  Times  hadn’t  meant  to 
publish  the  cartoon,  and  several  decid¬ 
ed  not  to  cancel  their  subscriptions  af¬ 
ter  all. 

“We’re  fallible  in  this  business,”  the 
Times  executive  remarked.  “We  do 
make  mistakes,  and  we  own  up  to  them 
when  we  do.” 

Gailey  noted  that  some  Spring  Hill 
parishioners  and  others  also  have  been 
upset  about  the  paper’s  pro-choice  edi¬ 
torials,  although  the  Times  runs  many 
op-ed  pieces  opposing  abortion. 

The  Times  has  a  daily  circulation  of 
about  350,000,  meaning  only  a  small 
percentage  of  readers  complained 
about  the  cartoon.  Gailey  said  the  pa¬ 
per  has  received  much  stronger  reac¬ 
tion  to  other  cartoons,  including  the 
“For  Better  or  For  Worse”  sequence 
featuring  a  gay  character  last  year. 

That  comic  strip  is  by  Lynn  John¬ 
ston  of  Universal  Press  Syndicate, 
which  also  distributes  Oliphant’s  work. 

Universal  vice  president/editorial  di¬ 
rector  Lee  Salem  said  that  to  his 
knowledge,  only  “five  or  six”  of  Oli¬ 
phant’s  more  than  400  clients  received 
a  significant  number  of  reader  com¬ 
plaints  about  the  priesthood  cartoon. 

“It  doesn’t  surprise  me  that  some 
Catholics  would  find  it  offensive,  but  I 
doubt  it  was  offensive  to  all  Catholics,” 
he  said,  noting  that  the  people  who 
protested  the  cartoon  were  not  neces¬ 


sarily  “representatives  of  a  whole 
group.” 

Salem  acknowledged  that  the  car¬ 
toon  contained  “very  pointed  com¬ 
mentary”  but  said  editorial  cartoonists 
are  supposed  to  address  controversial 
topics  in  the  news. 

Other  editorial  cartoonists  certainly 
have  stirred  controversy  when  com¬ 
menting  on  child-abuse  allegations 
against  priests.  They  include  Jeff  Mac- 
Nelly  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  Tri¬ 
bune  Media  Services  (E&P,  Oct.  24, 
1992,  p.  29)  and  Signe  Wilkinson  of 
the  Philadelphia  Daily  News  and  Car¬ 
toonists  &  Writers  Syndicate  (E&P, 
Jan.  8,  p.  32). 

While  Gailey  did  not  like  Oliphant’s 
priesthood  cartoon,  he  remains  a  big 
fan  of  the  Universal  creator.  “1  still 
think  he’s  the  best  editorial  cartoonist 
in  the  country,”  he  said.  “I  love  his 
work.”  —  David  Astor 

Landers  talks  about 
her  column’s  future 

THERE  WILL  BE  no  successor  to  Ann 
Landers. 

The  Creators  Syndicate  advice 
columnist  stated  in  her  Jan.  30  column, 
“I  own  the  name  Ann  Landers,  and  I 
will  never  sell  it  for  any  amount  of 
money.  When  I  go,  the  column  goes 
with  me.  There  are  bound  to  be  many 
good  advice  columns  after  I  have  left 
the  scene,  but  there  will  never  be  one 
that  carries  my  byline.  And  you  have 
my  word  on  it.” 


Landers,  who  was  responding  to  a 
letter  from  a  Tokyo  reader,  also  said  she 
has  no  plans  to  retire  in  the  foresee¬ 
able  future. 

“I  love  my  work  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  it  is  enormously  demanding,  and  I 
feel  that  I  am  making  a  meaningful 
contribution,”  she  wrote.  “After  38 
years,  it  is  still  exhilarating  and  excit¬ 
ing.  My  energy  level  has  not  declined, 
and  only  one  or  two  shingles  have  fall¬ 
en  off  the  roof.” 

According  to  the  Guinness  Book  of 
World  Records,  Landers  is  the  most 
widely  syndicated  columnist  in  the 
world,  with  approximately  1,200  news¬ 
paper  clients  and  90  million  daily  read¬ 
ers. 


Ann  Landers 
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11  W.  19th  Street  •  New  York,  NY  10011  •  Phone  (212)  675-4380  •  FAX  (212)  929-1259 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


ACCURATE  FORECASTS 


Precise,  Reliable  Price  Forecasts  on 
6,000  NYSE  +  AMEX  +  OTC  Stocks. 
FREE  TRIAL  by  touch-tone  phone.  Coll 
(408)  733-9341  or  (408)  746-0477. 


ASTROLOGY 


Daily-Weekly-Monthly  Features. 
Camera  ready.  Free  trial.  Time  Data 
Syndicate.  1-800-322-5101 


AUTOMOTIVE 


CAR  FEATURES  are  our  business:  Col¬ 
umns  availoble  on  rood  tests,  car  core, 
auto  trivia,  auto  history.  (313)  573- 
2755. 


BOOK  FEATURES 


NEW  BOOK  FEATURE  -  The  Usual  Sus¬ 
pects:  Mystery  Lineup,  Weekly, 
monthly.  For  free  samples,  rales,  write: 
Betty  Nicholas,  Box  3308  Merchandise 
Mart,  Chicago,  IL  60654,  phone  (708) 
657-0323. 


BUSINESS  NEWS 


GET  MORE  READERS  and  advertisers 
involved  in  your  doily  and  Sunday  busi¬ 
ness  poges  with  lively  coverage  from 
major  business  publications.  Call  or  fax 
for  weekly  samples.  Joe  Hanley,  CRAIN 
NEWS  SERVICE.  Phone:  (212)  254- 
0890.  Fax:  (212)  254-7646. 


TAKE  ON  THE  WORLD 
International  business  column 
gives  readers  an  unfair  advantoge. 
Weekly/monihly  -  750  words  (flex.) 
Call  or  write  (or  samples/ rales: 
DAVID  WALLACE 
1 530  Locust  Street  Box  205 
Philo.,  PA  19102  -  (215)  545-8378 


CARTOONS 


ENVIRONMENT  CARTOON  FEATURES 
Wildlife  humor 

For  samples  call  (21 6)  251  -1 389 


Happiness  walks  on  busy  feet. 

Kilte  Turmell 


CARTOONS 


TIMBER-DOODLES-Single  panel  weekly 
cartoon  directed  to  outdoor  interests 
since  1985.  Brochure/rates  Wetherholt 
Features,  4265  E.  Cantrell  Street, 
Decatur,  IL  62521  .(217)  422-7700. 


ENTERTAINMENT 


PHOTO  ILLUSTRATED  11  X  14  enter¬ 
tainment  page  -  movie,  trivia, 
nostalgia.  Weekly,  monthly.  Free  som- 
ples.'NY  Arts,  23  Kenyon,  Mount 
Vernon,  NY  1 1552.  (914)  664-8780. 


WARNING:  "IN  A  NUTSHELL"  may  be 
hazardous  to  your  readers'  health. 
Thousands  have  already  died  laughing. 
Award-winning,  700  words,  weekly. 
Free  samples,  rates.  Barbara  Naness, 
1 1 9  Washington  Avenue,  Stolen  Island, 
NY  103 14,  (718)  698-6979. 


Help  a  friend 
LEARN  ENGUSH  HERE 
connects  immigrants  to  your  poper. 
New  daily  feature.  Inexpensive.  Fun. 
Highly-praised.  Teorsheets:  SilvoStone, 
PO  Box  4339,  Redondo  Beach,  CA 
90278.  (310)  372-0663. 


MAGAZINES  FOR  SALE 


SUCCESSFUL  15  year  old  publication 
for  municipal  highway  superintendents 
and  DPW  directors  circulated  through¬ 
out  NY  State.  Excellent  growth  poten¬ 
tial.  Suitable  for  husband/wife  team. 
Owner  retiring.  Write  to  Box  06764, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


NEWSPAPER  APPRAISERS 


APPRAISERS  &  BROKERS 
Appraisals  for  estates,  partnerships, 
taxes,  loons,  divorce,  minority  buyouts. 
Reasonable  fees.  C.  Peter  Jorgensen, 
Media  Consultants  &  Associates,  222 
Berkeley  St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA 
02116.  (617)  536-1900 


COMPREHENSIVE  APPRAISALS 
rendered  in  confidence  with  care  for 
accuracy  and  detail.  Established  rea¬ 
sonable  prices.  James  W.  Hall,  Jr., 

Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
PO  Box  1088,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198 
FAX  (205)  566-0170 


EXPERIENCED  APPRAISERS 
For  estates,  tax,  stock,  asset, 
depreciation,  insurance,  bank, 
partners,  ESOP,  other. 
BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  ASSOCIATES 
Robert  N.  Bolitho, 

Box  3008,  Palm  Beach 
FL  33480,  (407)  820-8530 
John  T.  Cribb,  1  Annette,  Bozzeman, 
MT59715,  (406)  586-6621 


★  ★  ★  PUZZLES  ★  ★  i 
WORD  SEARCH  &  CROSSWORD  | 
•  Daily  •  Weekly  •  Monthly 
Suppliers  to  national  &  regional 
publications.  Camera  Ready! 
On  Time!  Great  Rates! 

Call  for  a  FREE  kit  (914)  939-2111 


SENIOR  HEALTH 


"SENIOR  CLINIC."  America's  ONLY 
doctor  written  column  on  Senior  Health. 
10  yeors  in  Rochester  (NY)  Democrat  & 
Chronicle.  Weekly,  600  words.  Sam¬ 
ples,  rates.  Frank  Moclnnis,  M.D.  HFM 
Literary  Enterprise,  #104-3282  Casorso 
Rood,  Kelowna,  British  Columbia,  Can¬ 
ada  VI W3L6. 

(604)  868-8603 


SYNDICATION  SERVICES 


FREE  TRIAL  1  (800)-PUNCHIN 
Travel  Theater  Restaurant  Wine 
Computer.  Reviews,  Columns,  Features 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


625  Sold-Est.  1959 
W.B.  GRIMES  &  COMPANY 
PO  Box  442 
Clorksburg,  MD  20871 
Larry  Grimes-Pres.-(301 )  540-0636 
Dick  Smith-S/SE-(601 )  627-7906 
D.  Claussen-MWest-(41 4)  272-6173 
Geoff  Edwards-E/SE-(703)  750-8675 
Bruce  Lantz-CANADA-(5 1 9)  63 1  -5709 

BILL  MAnHEW  COMPANY  conducts 
professional,  confidential  negotiations 
for  sale  and  purchase  of  highest  quality 
daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in  the 
country.  Before  you  consider  sale  or 
purchase  of  a  property,  you  should  call 
(813)  733-8053 

or  write  Box  3364,  Clearwater  Beach, 
FL  34630.  No  obligation  of  course. 


BOUTHO-CRIBB  &  Associates 
Our  Firm  Established  in  1923 
Bob  Bolitho  -  (407)  820-8530 
Box  3008,  Palm  Beach,  FL  33480 
John  T.  Cribb  -  (406)  586-6621 
1  Annette,  Bozeman,  MT  59715 
Newspaper  -  Shopper  -  Specialty 

BRUCE  WRIGHT,  Media  Consultant 
Newspaper  Soles  -  Consulting 
9210  Thornton  Rd.  -  Ste.  3 
Stockton,  CA  95209  (209)  952-0852 

Buyers  or  sellers.  Call  Dick  Briggs. 
(803)  457-3846.  No  obligation. 
Sales  •  Appraisals  *  Consulting 
RICHARD  BRIGGS  &  ASSOCIATES 
Box  579,  Landrum,  SC  29356. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


C.  BERKEY  &  ASSOCIATES,  INC. 
ConsuhanK  •  Appraisals  *  Brokers 
(407)  368-4352 
123  NW  13th  St.,  Suite  214-8 
Boca  Raton,  FL  33432 


C.  PETER  JORGENSEN 
A  Regional  Broker  representing  papers 
in  the  Northeast  with  personal  service. 
Call  for  a  brochure  and  proposal 
before  listing  your  paper.  222  Berkeley 
St.,  Box  54,  Boston,  MA  02116.  (617) 
536-1900. 


Fournier  Media  Service  Inc. 
Appraisal*Brokerage*Consulting 
John  L.  Fournier  Jr. 

PO  Box  750,  Prosser,  WA  99350 
Office  (509)  786-4470 


JAMES  W.  HALL,  JR. 
Newspaper 

Sales,  Appraisals,  Consultations 
Jim  Hall  Media  Services 
410  Elm  St.,  Troy,  AL  36081 
(205)  566-7198  FAX  (205)  566-0170. 


MEDIAAMERICA  BROKERS 
Straight  talk.  Hard  vrork.  Results. 
Lenox  Towers,  Suite  1 000 
3390  Peachtree  Rd.  NE 
Atlanta,  GA  30326 
(404)  364-6554 
Fox  (404)  233-2318 
Lon  W.  Williams 

MEL  HODELL,  NEWSPAPER  BROKER 
5196  Benito,  Montclair,  CA  91763 
(909)  626-6440  Fax  (909)624-8852 

Greed's  worst  point  is  its  ingratitude. 

Seneca 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 


MICHAEL  D.  UNDSEY 
4365  S.  Oleander  Drive 
Chondler,  AZ  85248  (602)  899-3698 


PHILUPS  MEDIA  SERVICES,  INC. 
Consultants-lnvestments 
Manogement-Brokers 
PO  Box  3308 

Merrifield,VA  271 16-3308 
Ph.(703)846-8410  Fax  (703)  846-8406 


RICKENBACHER  MEDIA  CO. 

No.  1  in  Texas  and  Southwest. 
3828  Mockingbird  Lane 
Dallas,  TX  75205 

(214)  520-7025  FAX  (214)  520-6951 


Whitesmith  Publication  Services 
Rod  Whitesmith,  (206)  892-71 96 
Box  4487,  Vancouver,  WA  98662 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ALABAMA  WEEKLY.  Family  owned, 
very  popular  publication  in  central  Ala¬ 
bama.  Bargain  rate  if  you  can  close  in 
February.  Family  illness  forces  sale.  Call 
Dick  Smith,  W.B.  Grimes,  (601)  627- 
7906. 


Award  Winning  COLORADO  WEEKLY 
for  Sale.  Located  near  growing  ski  area 
and  world  class  golf  course.  1,200 
Circulotion.  $100,000.  Send  inquiries 
to  Box  06756,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
FLORIDA  STEAL!  Call  for  information 
today  regarding  FL  East  Coast  weekly. 
Bargain  priced.  Highly  respected,  7- 
year  aid  requester/legal  publicatian. 
Call  Dick  Smith,  W.B.  Grimes,  (601) 
627-7906. 
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NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

NEWSPAPER  -  weekly/TMC  near 
Eugene.  Macs.  80K  terms,  c/o  News¬ 
paper,  322  Broken  Oak  Lp.,  Eugene, 
OR  97405. 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


GOOD  PRESSES  and  buildings.  New 
replacement  cost  close  to  total  sales 
srice.  Daily  or  a  weekly,  very  little  more 
ban  cost  of  new  equipment.  Many 
others,  good  volues.  Bill  Berger,  Asso¬ 
ciated  Texas  Newspapers,  Inc.,  1801 
Exposition  Blvd.,  Austin,  TX  78703. 
(512)  476-3950. 

Want  is  a  growing  giant  whom  the  coat 
of  Have  was  never  large  enough  to 
cover. 

Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 

EQUIPMENT 

CAMERA  &  DARKROOM 

CHEMCO  NEWSPAGER  CAMERA. 
Angle  bed  with  prism  lens  for  con¬ 
version  printing.  Includes  darkroom  and 
transporter.  (805)  564-5290,  Ken  Duf- 
held. 

SQUeeze  Lens  mfg.  since  1 968.  Fine 
tune  process  camera  lens  alignment, 
focus  &  calibration  H.  Corlbom  CKOp- 
tical  (310)  372-0372. 

CONVEYORS 

WE  CONVERT  OVERHEAD  WIRE 
CONVERT  TO  BELT  CONVEYORS 
call:  (407)  273-5218 

Fax  (407)  273-901 1 

MAILROOM 

COMPLETE  MAILROOM.  Double 
delivery  1 1  /48  inserter.  Hall  Monitors, 
Signodes,  stream  aligners  bottom 
wraps,  and  assorted  roller  tops  plus 
wire  conveyor.  Operation  running  until 
new  plant  brought  on  line.  (805)  564- 
5290,  Ken  Duffield. 

CUSTOM  DESIGNED 
MAILROOM  SYSTEMS 

Floor  and/or  overhead  conveyors, 
stackers,  strappers,  labelers  and 
inserters. 

Used  refurbished  and  new  equipment 
available.  Design,  consulting  and 
installations  all  at  warranteed  discount 
prices. 

Call  MidAmerica  Graphics 
at  (800)  356-4886 

GOOD  RECONDITIONED  Cheshire 
and  Kirk-Rudy  lobeling  machines  with 
single  and  multiwide  label  heads  and 
quarter  folders.  Call  Scott  or  Tom  at 
(800)  527-1668  or  (214)  869-2844. 

MAILROOM 

REMANUFACTURED  HARRIS- 
SHERIDAN 

Inserting  equipment  (24-48-72P). 
Performance  upgrades  -  new  equip¬ 
ment  warranty.  Replacement  parts  one 
accessories. 

VALLEY  REMANUFACTURING  CO. 
Bruce  L  Seidel  (215)  820-9669 

NORTHWEST  profitable  county  seat 
weekly.  $40,000  down. 

NORTHWEST  niche  publication. 
$10,000  down. 

MIDWEST  niche  weekly  with  high  cash 
flow,  grossing  $1 .2-million. 

NORTHWEST  metro  weekly  newspaper 
group  with  press  grossing  $1 .6  million. 

ZONE  9  shopper  group  grossing  $8.2- 
million. 

GAUGER  MEDIA  SERVICE,  INC. 

PO  Box  627 
Raymond,  WA  98577 
(206)  942-3560 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 

WESTERN  MASSACHUSEnS  WEEKLY. 
Ideal  owner-operator  situation.  Strong 
market,  solid  sales  history.  Larry 
Grimes,  W.B.  Grimes  Co.,  (301)  540- 
0636. 


NEW  YORK  -  free  travel  and 
restaurant.  $75,000.  Terms.  Decisions, 
Decisions,  433  South  Warren  Street, 
Syracuse,  NY  1 3202. 


SEND  E&P  BOXREPUESTO: 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Classified  Ad  Dept. 

1 1  West  19th  St. 
New  York,  NY  10011 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 


PUBLICATIONS  WANTED 
Publisher  seeking  monthly,  bi-monthly 
or  guarterly  publications  that  could  be 
published  from  Reno,  NV.  Replies  held 
in  strictest  confidence.  Call  (702)  322- 
5164. 


TRADE  ASSOCIATION 


American  Association  of  Independent 
Newspaper  Distributors  -  an  organiza¬ 
tion  for  the  professional.  For  mem¬ 
bership  or  sponsor  info:  (510)  935- 
2026,  FAX  (510)  906-0922  or  write: 
1 6  Santa  Ana  Place,  Walnut  Creek,  CA 
94598. 

Be  slow  to  fall  into  friendship;  but  when 
thou  art  in,  continue  firm  and  constant. 

Socrates 


Other  people's  eggs  hove  two  yolks. 

Hungarian  proverb 


MAILROOM 


MAIL  ROOM 

3  Muller-Martini  5-1  227S  Inserters 

4  Ferag  single  gripper  conveyors 
200'  long  each 

Signode  MLN-2A 
Signode  MLEE 

1  Stepper  tying  and  inserting  machines 
1987 

2  Cheshire  quarter  folders  and  labeling 
machines 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


MAILROOM 


Refurbished  add  on  pockets 
MULLER  MARTINI  227 
KANSA  320  and  480  AVAILABLE 
Call  MidAmerica  Graphics  at 
(800)  356-4886. 


USED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Standlee  and  Associates,  Inc. 
(407)  273-521 8  or  (800)  741-1937 


PRESSES 


COMMUNITY  PRESS  with  two  folders. 
Suburban  folder  and  two  units, 
$50,000;  Community  folder  and  two 
units,  $37,500.  (703)  261-8000  day/ 
(703)  862-5891  evening. 


METRO,  URBANITE,  COMMUNITY,  SC, 
SSC,  MAN  4/2  presses.  AL  TABER 
(404)  552-1528  FAX  (404)  552-2669 


Modular  Distribution  Systems 
1  tyline/2  docks;  2  tyline/4  docks 
3  tyline/6  docks;  4  tyline/8  docks 
(407)  273-5218  FAX  (407)  273-901 1 


PRE-OWNED  MAILROOM  EQUIPMENT 
Bill  Kanipe  ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 
(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 

REMANUFACTURED  HOPPER 
EXCHANGE 

All  types.  Increased  performance.  No 
loss  of  production.  Cost  saving. 


VALLEY  REMANUFAOURING  CO. 
Bruce  L.  Seidel  (2 15)  820-9669 


PRESS  ROOM 

MAN-Roland  Folders 

160  pages  -  double  out  -  22-3/4  with 
3  high  former  &  angle  bars 
Only  7  years  old 

GOSS  R.T.P's  42"  with  Y  columns  and 
woll  brackets  1 0  AVAILABLE 

Goss  3-2  folders 

21  and  1/2  c.o.  and  22  3/4  c.o. 

Press  drives  for  24  units 
60  HP  G.E.  drives 
Only  7  yeors  old 

Northeast  Industries  (213)  256-4791 


SCANNING  EQUIPMENT 


CROSFIELD  625  SCREEN  SCANNER 
SYSTEM  -  both  units  -  9  years  old  - 
Laser  not  operating.  Best  offer.  Call 
Michael  D'Arienzo  (610)  622-8807 
Mondoy-Fridoy  after  2:00  PM  (EST) 


ROYAL  ZENITH  210L  SCANNER 
Excellent  condition,  BEST  OFFER 
(610)  371-5214 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


CAU  US  -  WE  BUY 
Used  press  and  mailroom  equipment 
Coll:  Al  Taber  or  Bill  Kanipe 
ALTA  GRAPHICS,  INC. 

(404)  428-5817  FAX  (404)  590-7267 


IMMEDIATE  NEED  FOR  MULLER 
MARTINI  INSERTERS  227E  &  227S 
WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR 
Call  Travis  Ferguson  (800)  356-4886 
or  Fax  (81 6)  887-2762. 


IMMEDIATELY  NEEDED 
4  add  on  Metro  units  22  3/4  ,  with 
reels  and  Y  columns. 

4  to  8  Unit  Harris  VI 5D  web  press. 

2  to  1 0  Unit  Harris  VI 5A  web  press. 

All  calls  will  be  kept  in  strict  confidence. 

Call  John  Velilla  (91 3)  541  -8886. 

Simplicity  of  character  is  no  hindrance 
to  the  subtlety  of  intellect. 

John  Morley 


Attention  Advertisers: 


Please  note  these  reminders  when  sending  classified  ad  copy: 


•  Specify  an  exact  classification  within  a  section  of  ads:  for  instance,  Equipment  &  Supplies  - 
Phototypesetting;  Industry  Services  -  Consultants;  Help  Wanted  -  Sales.  You  will  be  helping  us  put  your 
ad  where  it  will  do  you  the  most  good. 

•  Be  sure  to  indicate  how  many  times  you  wish  your  ad  to  appear,  and  whether  an  E&P  box  number  is 
required. 

•  Orders  for  classified  display  advertising  should  include  the  number  of  columns  and  inches  you  wish  the 
ad  to  be,  as  well  as  how  many  weeks  the  ad  should  run. 

Remember — in  all  correspondence  regarding  your  ad,  please  include  a  copy  of  the  invoice. 
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INDUSTRY  SERVICES 


CIRCULATION  CONSULTANTS 


KEVIN  BRIAN  KAMEN 
Home  Delivery/Single  Copy  Soles 
NoHonwide  (516)  379-2797 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


ABOVE  THE  CROWD 
CIRCULATION  DEVELOPMENT  INC. 
Newspaper  Telemarketing  Specialists 
1(800)  247-2338 

Convert  to  private  delivery  and  new  dis¬ 
tribution  start-up.  TMC/saturation  pro¬ 
ducts.  Call  Midwest  Independent  Postal 
(616)  324-1008 


J.  BLENKARN  HOLDINGS 
Circulation  Telemarketing  Experts 
JeffBlenkam  (616)458-6611 


CIRCULATION  SERVICES 


LEM  MARKETING 
Crews.. .Turn-Key  &  Seminars 
(609)  822-3701 


PRO  STARTS 

THE  TELEMARKETING  PROS 
EXPERTISE  IN  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
SALES  SERVICES  INCLUDING 
DATABASE  MARKETING 
1  (800)  776-6397 


.Starts 
.Stop  Sauer 
.Uerlfication 
.Collections^ 


Texos  Outbound,  Inc. 

L^rvmg  Newspopen  NotionwKae^ 


Jim  Ck«»mM  Hark  Saal 

1  800  880-9136 


CIRCUUTION  SERVICES 


SOUTHERN  TELEMARKETING 
Has  wFiat  it  takes  to  increase  your 
newspaper's  circulation,  nationwide 
capabilities.  Call  John  Bonsai,  1  (800) 
929-1845 


SUBSCRIPTION  SALES  specialists  in  our 
twentieth  year.  DCA  Promations  Inc., 
(216)  225-7440. 


TELEMARKETING  PROFESSIONALS 
Specialists  at  upgrades 
Stop  Savers  and  more 
Allan  Schriebman,  (810)  399-6100. 


CONSULTANTS 


45  specialists,  generalists  available 
nationwide.  No  obligation  consultation. 
American  Newspaper  Consultants,  Ltd., 
(414)  272-6173. 


LAPTOP  SERVICES 


TANDY  LAPTOP  COMPUTER  SUPPORT 
Models  100,  102,  200,  WP2  (only!) 
Cables,  RAM  upgrades,  system  sales 
Club  100:  Box  23438  Pleasant  Hill  CA 
94523.  (510)  932-8856  msg  (510) 
937-5039  fax. 


Every  man,  through  fear,  mugs  his 
aspirations  a  dozen  times  a  day. 

Brendan  Francis 


F-T  tenure  Writing/Journalism  instructor 
at  Southwestern  Oregon  Community  Col¬ 
lege,  Coos  Bay;  10  month,  max 
$28,513.  Teach  English/journalism; 
advise/lead  journalism  program  and 
student  paper;  curriculum  development; 
academic  advising.  Required  Masters  in 
English,  journalism  or  related,  with  min¬ 
imum  24  hours  graduate  English/ 
journalism  and  emphasis  on  expos,  writ- 
inq.  Prefer  experience  in  teaching 
adults;  journalistic  writing/production. 
Call  (503)  888-7259  by  2/25;  all 
materials  to  be  submitted  by  3/1 1. 
EOE/AA. 

Nicholls  State  University  invites  applica¬ 
tions  for  a  tenure-track  position  in  pub¬ 
lic  relations  starting  in  the  fall  of  1994. 
Minimum  qualifications  include  experi¬ 
ence  in  public  relations.  Rank  and 
salary  are  open.  Review  of  applications 
will  begin  on  March  14,  1994,  and 
applications  will  be  taken  until  the  posi¬ 
tion  is  filled.  Applicants  should  submit  a 
current  vita  and  the  names  of  three 
references  to  Dr.  E.  Joseph  Broussard, 
Head,  Department  of  Mass  Communi¬ 
cation,  Nicholls  State  University,  PO 
Box  2031,  Thibodaux,  LA  70310. 
Nicholls  State  is  located  60  miles 
southwest  of  New  Orleans.  Nicholls  is 
an  affirmative  action/equal  opportunity 
employer.  Nicholls  State  encourages 
applications  from  women  and 
minorities. 

OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  ocadem- 
ic/training  background.  Next  deadline: 
March  15.  Information:  Center  for  For¬ 
eign  Journalists,  11690-A  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091.  Fax: 
(703)  620-6790 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


DIREaOR,  BEnER  HOMES  AND 
GARDENS  FEATURES  SYNDICATE 

Meredith  Corporation  has  a  unique 
opportunity  (or  a  highly  motivated 
leader  to  use  your  management  and 
presentation  skills  in  developing  sales  of 
art  and  editorial  materials  from  the  Bet¬ 
ter  Homes  and  Gardens  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate  group  with  newspapers  through¬ 
out  the  U.S.  and  Canada.  You  will  also 
work  with  senior  management  to 
extend  the  client  base  and  develop  oddi- 
tional  aspects  of  the  BH&G  Features 
Syndicate  group;  manage  the  strategic 
plan  and  customer  service  operations; 
and  ensure  that  profit  targets  ore  met  or 
exceeded. 

The  successful  candidate  will  have  a 
Bachelor's  degree  and  a  minimum  7 
years  of  experience  magazine  or 
newspaper  sales  experience,  including 
at  least  3  years  at  the  management 
level. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  history 
and  comprehensive  benefits. 

Location:  Des  Moines,  lA 

Please  send  resume  and  caver  letter 
with  salary  in  confidence  to: 

Ms.  Rock,  Corporate  Manager 
Staffing  Services/Dept.  886E 
Meredith  Corporation 
1716  Locust  Street 
Des  Moines,  lA  50309-3023 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

The  future  is  wider  than  vision,  and  has 
no  end. 

Donald  G.  Mitchell 


MARKETING  SERVICES 


MARKETING  SERVICES 
Media  kits,  sales  promotion  and 
reseorch  materials,  custom  maps,  copy 
writing  and  graphic  design  for  news¬ 
papers.  Consulting  for  startups  and 
niche  publications. 

Coll  Bob  Frame  at  (919)  286-4980. 


PRESSROOM  SERVICES 


DO  YOU  NEED  EXPERT  ADVICE  ON 
YOUR  ELEQRICAL  DRIVE  SYSTEM? 

Masthead  can  help.  Masthead  olso 
provides  damaging  systems,  parallel 
drives,  horsepower  upgrades  and  mod- 


MASTHEAD  INTERNATIONAL 
1  (800)  545-6908  (505)  842-1 357 
24-Hoor  Une  PO  Box  1952 
Albuquerque,  NM  87103 


NOW  ON  SALE 
1994 

Editor  &  Publisher 
Market  Guide 
To  order  your  copy  contact 
E&P's  Circulation  Department 
at  (212)675-4380 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  well- 
established  NYC  area  weeklies.  Broad 
responsibilities  include  staff  devel¬ 
opment,  major  account  sales,  com¬ 
munity  relations.  Salary  and  incentives 
45K  to  75K.  Send  full  particulars, 
including  salary  history,  to  Publisher, 
Box  06770,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

OVERSEAS  FEUOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  pub¬ 
lication  management  expertise.  Next 
deadline:  Mar^  15.  Information:  Cen¬ 
ter  For  Foreign  Journalists,  11690-A 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 . 
Fax:  (703)  620-6790. 


We  are  looking  (or  a  creative,  hands- 
on  publisher  for  our  Norwalk  (Ohio) 
Reflector,  a  9,000-circulation  daily  in  a 
county  seat  of  15,000  in  north  central 
Ohia.  To  replace  a  long-time  publisher 
who  is  retiring  August  1,  1994.  We  are 
a  family-awned  group  that  gives  its 
publishers  plenty  of  running  room. 
Despite  a  rurol  setting,  the  Reflector  con¬ 
tends  with  fierce  competition  for  both 
news  and  advertising.  Applicants 
should  have  newspaper  managerial 
experience  as  well  as  strong  opinions 
about  a  newspaper's  role  in  the  com¬ 
munity  ond  where  our  industry  is 
headed.  Write  (please,  don't  call)  with 
resume/references  to  David  Rau, 
Chairman,  Reflector-Herald,  Inc.,  537  E. 
Center  Street,  Suite  201,  Kingsport,  TN 
37660.  An  equal  opportunity 
employer. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


WANTED:  Experienced  community 
newspaper  General  Manager  for  fast 
growing,  award  winning,  suburban 
Atlanta  weekly.  Candidates  should 
hove  strong  background  in  advertising, 
circulation  and  business. 

Send  detailed  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
PO  Box  449 
Morietta,  GA  30061 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  wanted  for 
employee-owned,  well-established, 
award-winning  20,000  circulation  5- 
day  newspaper  in  strong  economic 
market,  creative  motivator  with  strong 
sales,  marketing  and  management  skills 
required  to  monoge  sales  team  in  grow¬ 
ing  advertising  soles  environment,  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  package  in 
excellent  work/community  environment, 
send  salary/resume  history  to  Pub¬ 
lisher,  Colorado  Daily,  PO  Box  1719, 
Boulder,  CO  80306  or  Fax  #  (303) 
443-9357. 

ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  needed  for 
our  award  winning  seven  day  morning 
newspaper.  Group  owned.  11,500 
daily,  1 2,000  Sunday.  If  you  ore  reody 
to  move  into  this  position  and  hit  the 
ground  running,  we  wont  to  hear  from 
you.  We  want  aggressiveness,  com¬ 
munity  involvement,  and  lots  of  ideas. 
Send  letter  with  salary  history,  and 
resume  to:  John  T.  Elchert,  Publisher, 
The  Advertiser-Tribune,  320  Nelson 
Street,  Tiffin,  OH  44883.  Or,  fax  to 
(419)  448-3208. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  DEADLINES 

IN  COLUMN  ADVERTISEMENTS-Tuesday  (EST)  noon  for  following  Saturday  issue 
I  CLASSIFIED  DISPLAY-Fridoy  5pm  (EST)  8  days  prior  to  publicotion _ 
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HELP  WANTED 


CIRCULATION 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

GROUP  SALES  MANAGER 

The  Buffalo  News,  upstate  New  York 
daily  newspaper  that  ranks  #1  in  PMA 
coverage  nationwide  and  has  Sunday 
circulation  of  almost  400,000,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  Group  Soles  Manager  for  its 
classified  odvertising  department.  Suc¬ 
cessful  candidate  must  possess  a  strong 
sales/manogement  background  in  both 
automotive  and  real  estate  sales.  Suc¬ 
cessful  history  of  increasing  ad 
revenues,  building  creative  ad  pro¬ 
grams,  motivating  sales  people,  ond  the 
ability  to  moke  quality  presentations  is 
required.  Send  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to  Scott  H.  Brooks, 
Classified  Advertising  Manager,  The 
Buffalo  News,  One  News  Ploza,  PO 
Box  100,  Buffalo,  NY  14240. 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 
SALES  MANAGER 

Lead  a  growing  LI  weekly  newspaper 
sales  team.  De^lop,  field  train  with  a 
focus  on  ethical  but  firm  objectives  in  a 
competitive  atmosphere.  3  yrs  soles 
experience,  2  yrs  management.  Sabry 
and  references  to:  Publisher  A.  O'Byrne, 
Moriches  Boy  TicJe,  640  Montauk  Hwy, 
Shirley,  NY  11967 _ 

DISPUY  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

Seeking  individual  with  3-5  years  expe¬ 
rience  in  outside  sales  of  retail  or 
classified  advertising.  You  must  be  a 
leader  and  trainer,  ideal  candidate  will 
have  a  marketing  degree  and  some 
soles  management  experience.  Pres 
entation  skills  and  knowledge  of  Ad 
Director  software  helpful.  Manage/ 
lead/train  an  outside  soles  teom  of  ten 
eager  individuals.  Join  the  fast  paced 
safes  and  marketing  team  at  the 
Anderson  (SC)  Independent-Moil,  one 
of  America's  25  fastest  growing  dailies 
in  the  90's.  43,000  Daily,  49,000 
Sunday  and  growing  weekly,  niche  and 
specialty  publications.  Beautiful  lake 
area  near  major  university  in  the  view 
of  mountains.  We're  committed  to  hard 
work,  growth  and  award  winning 
marketing  programs.  We  offer  salary, 
bonus,  health  benefits,  retirement  and 
401 K.  Sound  like  the  place  for  you? 
There's  more.  Opportunities  for  advance¬ 
ment  abound  in  this  quality  organiza¬ 
tion.  Serious  inquiries  please.  Send 
resume  to: 

Tony  G.  Marroni 
Advertising  Director 
ANDERSON  INDEPENDENT-MAIL 
PO  Box  2507 

_ Anderson,  SC  29622 _ 

OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  in  media 
advertising/marketing  fields.  Next 
deodline:  March  15.  Information:  Cen¬ 
ter  For  Foreign  Journalists,  11690-A 
Sunrise  Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 . 
Fax:  (703)  620-6790. 


Obstacles  are  those  frightful  things 
you  see  when  you  take  your  eyes  off 
the  goal. 

Hannah  Moore 


_ ADVERTISING _ 

NATIONAL  SALES/RETAIL  SALES 

The  Milwaukee  Joumal/Sentinel  is  seek¬ 
ing  two  top  notch  sales  managers.  Both 
the  National  Sales  Manager  and  a 
Retail  Sales  Manager  will  ploy  key  roles 
in  our  Advertising  deportment.  They  will 
report  directly  to  the  Advertising  Vice 
President. 

Qualified  applicants  must  have  strong 
advertising  soles  background  combined 
with  a  Ohands  onO  approach  to  man¬ 
agement.  These  candidates  should  be 
able  to  bring  in  new  strategies  and  be 
creative  and  analytical  in  solving  prob¬ 
lems. 

Our  newspaper  offers  competitive 
benefits  and  compensation.  We  also 
provide  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
one  of  the  most  successful  ond  oldest 
employee  stock  ownership  programs  in 
the  country. 

Please  send  your  resume  and  salary 
requirements  to: 

JOURNAL/SENTINEL  INC. 
Employment  Office  (1701  Adv.) 

PO  Box  661 

Milwaukee,  Wl  53201  -0661 


RETAIL  ADVERTISING  MANAGER 

A  36,000  Pittsburgh,  PA  suburban 
Sunday  and  weekday  newspaper  is 
seeking  on  innovative,  creative  and 
driven  individual  to  manage  our  retail 
sales  division.  Successful  candidate 
must  be  an  enthusiastic  trainer,  with 
experience  in  TMC  programs,  special 
sections  ond  possess  creative  ways  to 
generate  revenue.  We  offer  competitive 
salary  commensurate  with  ability, 
401  K,  and  health  benefits.  Send 
inquiries  to:  Box  06780,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


RETAIL  MANAGER  for  western 
100,000-t-  daily.  Send  resume  including 
salary  history  in  confidence  to  Box 
0678 1 ,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ART/GRAPHICS 

ARTIST  NEEDED  for  the  Tallahassee 
Democrat,  the  Knight-Ridder  paper  in 
Florida's  capital.  Duties  include  illustra¬ 
tions,  logos,  maps,  charts  and  special 
layouts.  Mac  skills  required.  Send 
resume,  references  and  10  examples  of 
your  work  to:  L.K.  Mirrer,  Graphics 
Editor,  Tallahassee  Democrat,  277  N. 
Magnolia  Drive,  Tallahassee,  FL 
32301. _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST  and  MACINTOSH 
EXPERT  -  Experienced,  versatile  artist 
needed  to  design  pages,  do  illustra¬ 
tions,  prepare  maps  and  charts,  and 
provide  leadership  in  the  use  and 
expansion  of  our  Macintoshes,  Nikon 
scanner,  AP  Leaf  and  archiving  equip¬ 
ment. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume  and  work 
samples  to:  Jan  Thiessen,  Sunday 
Editor,  Watertown  Daily  Times,  260 
Washington  Street,  Watertown,  NY 
13601. 


_ ART/GRAPHICS _ 

GRAPHIC  ARTIST/DESIGNER 

The  Los  Angeles  Daily  News  (circulation 
212,000)  has  an  immediate  opening 
(or  a  graphic  artist/designer  with  min¬ 
imum  2-3  years  doily  newspaper  expe¬ 
rience.  Must  be  proficient  on  Mac  with 
Quark  XPress,  Illustrator,  Freehand, 
and  Photoshop.  Please  send  resume, 
samples  and  salary  history  to: 

Lee  Waigand/Art  Director 

LOS  ANGELES  DAILY  NEWS 
PO  Box  4200 

Woodland  Hills,  CA  91 365 


NEWSROOM  GRAPHIC  ARTIST 

The  Orlando  Sentinel  is  in  search  of  o 
dedicated,  talented  graphic  artist  to  join 
1 2  great  newsroom  ortists. 

If  you  hove  a  minimum  3  years  of  doily 
newspaper  experience  in  news  art, 
have  good  news  judgment,  and  expert 
knowledge  of  Illustrator,  Quark,  and 
Photoshop-this  job  is  for  you! 

Please  send  your  resume  and  portfolio 
of  breaking  news  art,  graphics  and 
illustration  to  Jim  Clark,  The  Orlando 
Sentinel,  633  North  Orange  Ave., 
Orlando,  FL  32801.  MP  12. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  in  Editor  &  Publisher's  Groph- 
ics/Art  Deportment.  Zone  2  applicants 
only.  Please  send  letters,  resumes  to  Box 
6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No  phone 
calls,  please. 

CIRCULATION 

ASSISTANT  DIREaOR 
CIRCULATION 

The  S.E.  is  M-F,  afternoon  (60,000), 
and  weekends  morning  (62,000  Sun¬ 
day).  The  staff  includes  3  Division 
Managers,  1  7  District  Managers, 
Single  Copy  Manager  and  office  staff. 

The  ideal  applicant  will  be  well  versed 
in  all  aspects  of  circulation  work. 
Excellent  communication  and  above 
overage  time  management  skills, 
knowledge  of  budgets,  staff  training 
and  self  motivation  are  key  require¬ 
ments  of  the  job. 

Competitive  salary,  bonus,  company 
benefit  package  and  401 K  program 
included.  Please  send  inquiries- 
including  cover  letter,  resume  and 
salary  history  to: 

STANDARD-EXAMINER 
Personnel  Department 
455  23rd,  Ogden,  UT  84401 
NO  PHONE  CALLS,  PLEASE 


ASSISTANT  TO 
CIRCULATION  DIREQOR 

The  nation's  largest  free  delivery  news¬ 
paper  chain  is  seeking  an  individual 
with  a  newspaper  circulation  back¬ 
ground.  Must  have  prove-i  organiza¬ 
tional  and  motivation  skills,  c  good  com- 
municotor,  immediote  problem-solving 
ability.  Alternate  Delivery  experience 
helpful.  This  person  must  be  detail 
oriented.  Must  comprehend  the 
importance  of  delivery  management. 
Experience  is  necessary.  Send  resume 
with  references  and  salary  requirements 
to  Box  06771,  Editor  &  Publisher. 
(Zone  5). 


Progressive  1 8,000  daily  in  Zone  2  has 
an  immediate  opening  for  an  individ¬ 
ual  to  direct  its  circulation  growth  into 
the  21st  Century.  Greot  opportunity  for 
the  right  individual. 

College  is  a  must,  as  well  as  5  or  more 
years  circulation  experience,  preferably 
on  a  small  daily.  Must  be  a  strong 
promoter  os  well  os  a  good,  strong 
leader. 

We  offer  an  above  average  salary  plus 
benefits  for  our  size  newspaper,  but 
you'll  have  to  earn  it  since  there  are 
cauntless  opportunities  and  challenges 
in  our  market. 

Our  entire  management  team  is  jaining 
together  to  welcome  a  new  circulotion 
specialist  to  our  organization.  Could 
you  be  the  lucky  one? 

If  you'd  like  for  us  to  consider  you, 
please  write  to  Box  06775,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  FOR  news¬ 
paper  group  in  Zone  1  sought.  This 
position  requires  an  innovative,  experi¬ 
enced,  and  highly  organized  person.  8 
mastheads;  100,000  circ.  Must  know 
DMM  inside  and  out.  Experience  with 
2nd  class/controlled  and  3rd  class 
pubs  o  must.  Development  and 
enhancement  of  fulfillment  and 
promotional  programs  required.  Send 
resume  and  salary  requirements  to  Box 
06778,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

ENTRY  LEVEL  customer  service  position 
(or  the  circulaHon  department  of  a  leod- 
ing  NYC  weekly  magazine.  Duties 
indude  data  entry,  clerical  functions,  os 
well  as  customer  service.  Office  skills 
and  ability  to  effectively  communicate  a 
must.  Send  salary  requirements  and 
resume  to  Box  6581,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MID-SOUTH,  ABC  Audited  small  daily 
and  paid  weekly  needs  innovative 
experienced  manager/ marketer.  Must 
be  familiar  with  alternative  delivery 
options.  Great  potential.  Send  resume 
to  Box  06767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


DOOR-TO-DOOR 

Subscription  Soles 
Contractor 
WANTED 

North  Central  New  Jersey 

Contact  Russ  Abrams 
Home  Delivery  Manager 

THE  STAR-LEDGER 
POBox  148 
Newark,  NJ  07101 
Phone  (201)  877-4073 
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COPY  DESK  MANAGER 


_ CIRCULATION _ 

HOME  DEUVERY  MANAGER 

Major  southwest  AM  doily  is  seeking 
on  experienced  individual  to  comple¬ 
ment  circulation  department.  Ideal  can¬ 
didate  will  have  a  strong  background  in 
home  delivery  in  addition  to  on 
aggressive  sales/marketing  focus.  Send 
resume  to  Box  06748,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

MAILROOM  MANAGER  for  31,000 
South  Carolina  McClatchy  newspaper. 
Experience  with  Harris  inserting  equip¬ 
ment  a  plus.  Good  salary  and  benefit 
package.  Pleose  send  resume  with 
salary  requirements  and  references  to 
Patricia  Simons,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. _ 

_ EDITORIAL _ 

AGGRESSIVE,  hard-hitting  17K  daily, 
by  Owasco  Lake  in  central  NY  seeks 
City  Editor  who's  passionate  about 
news  that  readers  care  about.  And  love 
coaching  and  working  with  young,  but 
award  winning  dynamic  reporters. 
Send  clips  and  resume  to  Susan 
Garlock,  ME,  The  Citizen,  25  Dill 
Street,  Auburn,  NY  1 3021 . 

ART  DIREaOR 

Immediate  opening  for  o  dynamic 
graphics  professional  to  direct  small 
staff  of  talented  artists.  Must  be  unrelent- 
less  in  quest  for  solid  color  info¬ 
graphics.  We  are  beyond  the  pretty 
picture  stage  and  are  looking  for  a 
person  who  direct  and  produce  high 
impact  graphics  that  are  second  to 
none.  Newspaper  experience  a  must. 
M/F/H/V. 

ARTIST  -  Senior  Level 
Immediate  opening  for  senior  level 
graphic  artist.  Candidates  must  hove 
newspaper  experience  and 
demonstrated  ability  with  Freehand  and 
other  A4oc  programs.  M/F/H/V. 

Send  resume,  clips  and  salary  histary 
and  designate  which  position  to:  Army 
Times  Publishing  Company,  Attn: 
Human  Resaurces,  6883  Commercial 
Drive,  Springfield,  VA  22159. 

ASSISTANT  CITY  EDITOR  needed  for 
large  metro  doily  in  Northern  Midwest. 
Reporting  background  and  2  years 
experience  preferred.  To  apply,  join 
SPJ's  Jobs  for  Journalists.  Call  (317) 

653-3333. _ 

ASSISTANT  FEATURES  EDITOR 
Creative  person  needed  to  edit  stories, 
make  assignments,  work  with  graphics. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal  seeks  diversity 
in  its  staffing.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Paul  Salsini,  staff  development  director. 
The  Milwaukee  Journal,  PO  Box  661, 
Milwaukee,  Wl  53201 . 
AWARD-WINNING  16,000  Virgin 
Islands  daily  seeks  experienced 
journalists  with  V.l.  or  Caribbean  ties. 
Send  resume  and  work  samples  to 
Penny  Feuerzeig,  Executive  Editor,  V.l. 
Daily  News,  PO  Box  7760,  St.  Thomas, 
VI  00801 . 

You  have  to  dream  so  you  can  get  up 
in  the  morning 

Billy  Wilder 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ASSISTANT  MANAGING  EDITOR 
Wyoming's  fastest  growing  doily  news¬ 
paper  islooking  for  a  skillra  newsroom 
manager  to  keep  us  on  the  cutting 
edge.  Supervisory  and  desk  experience 
a  must;  design  experience  preferred. 
We're  reoc^  to  pay  for  a  top-notch  pro¬ 
fessional  who  wants  to  lead  an  aword- 
winning,  young  staff  at  7,000- 
circulation  daily.  Send  resume  to  Ron 
Franscell,  The  News-Record,  PO  Box 
3006,  Gillette,  WY  82717.  (307)  682- 
9306. 

ASSISTANT  METRO  EDITOR 
The  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram  has  an 
opening  (or  on  assistant  metro  editor  in 
its  Northeast  newsroom.  This  editor  will 
help  direct  coverage  of  the  fastest- 
growing  area  in  Fort  Worth-Dallas  and 
must  excel  in  assigning  and  devel¬ 
opmental  skills  in  a  competitive  market. 
Must  hove  superior  writing  and  editing 
skills  and  the  ability  to  coordinate  doily 
and  enterprise  stories  with  art  and  pho¬ 
tography.  Must  have  5-7  years  daily 
experience  including  some  reporting 
background:  3-5  years  on  a  city  desk 
preferred.  Send  resume  and  work  sam¬ 
ples  to  Joan  Krauter,  Editor,  Star- 
Telegrom/Northeast,  3201  Airport 
Freeway,  Suite  108,  Bedford,  TX 
76021. 

BUREAU  CHIEF 

The  Orlando  Sentine  I  and  the  Ft. 
Lauderdale  Sun-Sentinel  are  seeking  a 
Tallahassee  bureau  chief.  This  person 
will  oversee  the  combined  Sentinel-Sun- 
Sentinel  bureau  of  four  reporters  and 
two  clerks  and  responsible  for  plan¬ 
ning,  participating  in  and  supervising 
news  coverage  or  state  government, 
politics,  elections  and  North  Florida. 

Applicants  should  hove  a  four-year  col¬ 
lege  degree  or  equivalent  related  expe¬ 
rience,  at  least  five  years  in  reporting 
positions  and  similar  experience  as  an 
editor  with  story  origination  and  staff 
responsibilities.  Applicants  also  must  be 
skilled  in  writing  and  reporting  and 
have  a  thorough  understanding  cn  how 
state  government  operates,  including 
knowledge  of  legislative  and  judicial 
procedures  and  elections. 

Apply  to  either  Ms.  Andy  Aleff,  Associ¬ 
ate  Editar,  Fort  Lauderdale  Sun- 
Sentinel,  200  E.  Las  Olas  Blvd.,  Fort 
Lauderdale,  FL  33301  or  James  C. 
Clark,  Staff  Development  Manager,  The 
Orlando  Sentinel,  633  North  Orange 
Ave.,  Orlando,  FL  32801 . _ 

BUSINESS  EDITOR 

We're  a  100,000  plus  Doily  and  Sun¬ 
day  in  a  medium  size  city  in  the  north¬ 
east.  We  need  a  seasoned  editor  to  run 
our  business  coverage  in  a  fiercely  com¬ 
petitive  market.  The  job  requires  a  vrrit- 
ing  editor  who  will  lead  a  staff  of  three 
and  manitor  the  copy  desk  production 
of  daily  and  Sunday  sections.  Candi¬ 
dates  must  hove  experience  in  business 
journalism,  experience  in  supervising 
staff  and  a  solid  reporting  background. 
Send  resume,  clips  to  Box  06772, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Rapidly  growing  weekly  business 
newspaper  in  the  rar  northwest  (ZONE 
9)  needs  an  editar  with  past  man¬ 
agerial  experience  as  well  as  a  clear 
sense  of  how  a  business  newspaper 
works  and  where  it  can  go.  Will 
supervise  staff  of  three  seasoned 
reporters  to  produce  hard  news,  weekly 
industry  focuses,  profiles  and  various 
local  economic  data.  This  person  needs 
to  hove  a  solid  bockground  in  journal¬ 
ism,  understanding  of  the  ins  and  outs 
of  business  (including  knowledge  of 
financial  statements  and  SEC  filings) 
and  con  be  o  self-storter  in  developing 
the  long  term  editorial  direction  of  the 
paper.  Strong  sense  of  appropriate 
story  selection  and  assignments  is 
needed  as  well  as  experience  in  design, 
editing  and  headline  writing.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  business-law  interface  a  plus. 
Please  send  resume  to  Box  06774, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BUSINESS  REPORTER 

The  Houston  Chronicle  is  seeking  an 
energy  writer  (or  its  business  desk.  The 
reporter  vrould  cover  the  biggest  indus¬ 
try  in  one  of  the  biggest  business  cen¬ 
ters  in  the  country.  We  follow  the 
energy  business  from  the  Middle  East  to 
Eost  Texas.  We're  looking  for  a 
reporter  with  a  lot  of  energy,  but  not 
necessarily  energy  reporting  experi¬ 
ence.  We  will  hire  the  best  writer.  If 
you're  a  strong  writer  and  reporter,  it 
doesn't  matter  if  you're  now  covering 
government  or  general  assignment 
reporter.  Send  clips  and  resurrre  to  Scott 
Clark,  Business  Editor,  Houston  Chroni¬ 
cle,  PO  Box  4260,  Houston,  TX  77210. 
We  must  receive  your  clips  by  Feb.  28 
if  you  want  to  be  considered  (or  the 
position. 

CITY  DESK 

THE  MILWAUKEE  JOURNAL  is  looking 
for  candidates  (or  o  City  Desk  editor 
position.  Must  have  at  least  5  years' 
reporting  and  editing  experience,  gov¬ 
ernment  coverage  background,  ability 
to  work  well  under  deadline  pressure. 
180,000  circulation  AM  daily.  Com¬ 
mitted  to  workplace  diversity  and  equal 
opportunity.  Employee-owned  com¬ 
pany.  Send  resumes  and  clips  to:  Marta 
Bender,  Assistant  Managing  Editor  - 
Administration,  Milwaukee  Sentinel,  PO 
Box  371 ,  Milwoukee,  Wl  53201  -0371 . 

CITY  EDITOR 

The  (Butte)  Montano  Standard  desires  a 
city  editor  who  wants  to  help  forge  the 
future  at  a  growing  newspaper  and  in 
a  changing  cammunity  nestled  in  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Required:  A  strong 
track  record  as  a  reporter  who  thinks 
like  a  reader,  and  a  demonstrated 
aptitude  for  supervision.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter,  resume  with  reference  and  three 
clips  by  Feb.  24  to  Dennis  Morgan, 
Human  Resources  Manager,  25  W. 
Granite,  Butte,  /AT  59701 . _ 

COPY  EDITOR 

Strong  on  layout-design.  Resume  to 
Allan  Kort,  Daily  Evening  Item,  PO  Box 
951,  Lynn,  MA  01903.  (617)  593- 
7700. 


The  Charlotte  Sun  Herald,  the  fastest 
growing  doily  in  the  country,  is  located 
on  the  sunny  vrest  coast  of  Florida.  We 
are  looking  for  o  Copy  Desk  Manager 
to  help  us  oecome  the  best  small  doily 
in  the  state.  We  are  looking  for 
someone  vrho: 

*  Has  a  trock  record  of  successful  team 
leadership. 

*  Likes  competition  and  hos  the  will  to 
win. 

*  Can't  stand  errors. 

*  Has  an  eye  (or  design-focusing  on 
precision  as  much  as  pizazz. 

*  Values  a  suppartive  environment 
where  they  can  make  a  differerKe. 

If  that  sounds  like  you,  please  call  Jeff 
Dunn-Rankin  at  (813)  629-2855  ext. 


COPY  EDITOR  -  for  19,000  circulation 
doily  in  mid-Atlantic  region  with  chain. 
Some  experience  required.  Health,  401 
K,  fringes.  Clippings  and  references 
with  letter.  Write  to  Box  06777,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  for  dynamic  newspaper. 
Must  be  strong  on  color,  graphics, 
layout  and  design  skills  using  Macin¬ 
tosh  or  PC.  Proven  skills  as  outstanding 
story  editor  who  writes  headlines  that 
moke  readers  stop,  look  ond  read. 
Fresh  ideas  and  initiative.  Send  resume, 
work  samples  to  Neil  Roiter,  Martoging 
Editor,  The  Standard-Times,  555 
Pleasant  Street,  New  Bedford,  MA 
02742.  (508)  997-7411,  extension 
437. 

COPY  EDITOR:  The  Tri-City  Herald  is 
looking  (or  an  experienced  copy  editar 
who  can  help  lead  a  demanding,  quali¬ 
ty-conscious  newsroom.  This  39,000 
AM  doily  in  Southeastern  Washington's 
Columbia  Basin  won  SPJ's  general 
excellence  oward  in  1993  (or  North¬ 
west  newspapers  under  50,000.  We 
work  hard  at  aggressive  coverage  and 
bright  presentation.  Candidates  should 
have  at  least  two  years  reporting  expe¬ 
rience,  plus  at  least  three  years  on  copy 
and/or  city  desk.  Strong  editing, 
headline-writing  and  layout  skills 
required.  Experience  with  Quork 
pagination  a  plus.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to  Rick  Larson,  Assistant  Manag¬ 
ing  Editor,  Tri-City  Herald,  PO  Box 
2608,  Tri-Cities,  WA  99302. 

COPY  EDITOR 

The  RuHond  (VT)  Daily  Herald,  now  in 
its  200th  year,  is  looking  for  o  full¬ 
time  experienced  copy  editor.  Work 
with  a  talented  team  of  reporters  and 
editors,  design  crisp  pages  and  join  the 
av^rd-winning  staff  of  this  historic  state 
newspaper  of  mid-Vermont. 

Please  send  letter,  resume  and  sample 
pages  in  confidence  to:  John  Van 
Hoesen,  Managing  Editor,  Rutland 
Doily  Herald,  PO  Box  668,  RuHond,  VT 
05702. _ 

Great  minds  have  purposes,  others 
have  wishes. 

Washington  Irving 
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_ EDITORIAL _ 

DESIGN  EDITOR 

Perhaps  you're  No.  2  at  o  large  paper 
and  long  to  head  a  department.  Here's 
an  excellent  opportunity  for  a  hands-on 
visual  manager  with  top  design,  info- 
graphic  and  communications  skills  at  a 
T00,CXX)+  daily  in  a  highly  competitive 
Zone  2  market.  We  seek  o  results- 
oriented  creative  thinker  to  join  us  as 
we  head  in  new  directions.  Send 
resume,  samples  in  confidence  to  Box 
06776,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  for  chain  of  weeklies  in  NYC 
area.  Professional  operation,  excellent 
working  environment.  Full  newsroom 
responsibility  (story  assignments,  edit¬ 
ing,  staff  dewlopment,  community  rela¬ 
tions,  Mac  layout).  Salary,  based  on 
level  of  experience,  33K-45K  plus 
benefits.  We  will  consider  both  local 
and  oul-of-area  applicants  who  really 
want  to  live  in  NYC  area.  Responci, 
including  salary  history  to  Box  06769, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITOR  needed  for  northeast  Iowa 
doily  to  also  oversee  news  operation  of 
joining  county  seat  weekly  combined 
regional  Sunday  product.  Position  is 
stepping  stone  to  general  manager's 
position.  Fax  resumes  to  (319)  283- 
3268. 


EDITORIAL  WRITER 

The  Times-Picayune  of  New  Odeans  is 
looking  for  an  editorial  writer.  Our 
editorial  pages  are  aggressively 
oriented  to  local  issues,  with  the  good 
of  the  communities  we  serve  as  the  guid¬ 
ing  impetus.  We  seek  candidates  who 
are  strong,  fluent  writers,  clear  thinkers 
and  possessed  of  good  news  judgment. 
Experience  as  a  reporter  and/or  editor 
is  desirable. 

Please  send  a  cover  letter,  resume  and 
writing  samples  to  Malcolm  Forsyth, 
Editorial  Page  Editar,  The  Times- 
Picayune,  3800  Howard  Avenue,  New 
Odeans,  LA  70140. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 
EDITOR 

Managing  editor  potential  sought! 
Experienced  business  editor/ reporter 
needed  for  regional  business  newspa¬ 
per  and  publishing  firm.  Salary  plus 
benefits  commensurate  with  experience. 
Send  resume  to  John  Gormally,  Busi- 
nessWest  Publications,  450  Memorial 
Drive,  Chicopee,  MA  01020. 

ENTRY  TO  SENIOR  JOBS  in  Journal¬ 
ism,  writing.  Public  Relations  and 
Advertising  open  throughout  the  U.S. 
(all  non-sales  positions).  Full-time,  tem¬ 
porary,  internships  and  freelance.  For 
free  newsletter  call  (310)  326-2661 . 


ENTRY-LEVEL  REPORTER-  General 
news  reporters  for  20,000  circulation, 
AM,  7-day  daily.  One  and  half  hour 
drive  from  Washington,  DC.  National 
group.  Fully  paid  health  insurance, 
401 K,  paid  vacation  etc.  Send  resume, 
clips,  references  with  letter  to  William 
Doolittle,  Editor,  The  Journal,  PO  Box 
807,  Martinsburg,  WV  25401 . 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

EDITORS 

Calling  all  seniar  editars!  If  yau've  got 
flair  and  imaginatian,  the  revitalized 
NEW  YORK  POST  is  looking  for  you. 
The  ideal  candidate  must  have  strong 
page  design  and  layout  skills;  editing 
skills;  photo  and  story  placement  skills; 
ability  la  meet  tight  deadlines.  Tabloid 
experience  a  big  plus.  We're  looking 
for  people  who  work  quickly  and  effi¬ 
ciently;  can  write  snappy  headlines  and 
captions;  and  can  juggle  a  million 
things  at  once.  Send  resume,  work  sam¬ 
ples  to:  Anne  Aquilina,  Administrative 
Editar,  New  York  Post,  210  South 
Street,  New  York,  NY  10002.  Salary 
and  benefits  highly  competitive.  The 
New  York  Post  is  an  equal  opportunity 
employer. 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR 

We  wont  a  staff  motivator  strong  on 
planning,  writing  and  editing  skills  to 
join  our  management  team.  Will  direct 
coverage  of  everything  from  TV  to 
opera,  nightclubs  to  ballet,  rock  to  role- 
playing.  We're  a  107,000  daily/ 
1 67,000  Sunday  poper  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market  that's  busy  year-round, 
with  special  major  performing  arts 
groups  added  in  summer.  Send  your 
thoughts  on  such  a  role  along  with 
resume  and  clips  to  Joann  Crupi, 
Managing  Editor/Features,  Times- 
Union,  Box  15000,  Albany,  NY 
12212. 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

ENTERTAINMENT  EDITOR:  The  Los 
Angeles  Daily  News  is  seeking  an 
experienced  entertainment  editor  to 
supervise  staff,  generate  daily  entertain¬ 
ment  stories  and  produce  showcose 
weekend  edition  in  Hollywood's 
backyard.  Strong  knowledge  of  film, 
music,  television,  theater  ond  the  arts 
and  ability  to  challenge  and  motivate 
with  fresh  approaches  required.  Can¬ 
didates  shoula  send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  best  tearsheets  to  PO  Box  4200, 
Woodland  Hills,  CA  91365.  No  phone 
calls. 

EXPANDING  ENGLISH  LANGUAGE 
WEEKLY  in  Budapest,  Hungary,  seeks 
experienced  copy  editor  to  help  shape 
dynamic,  increasingly  successful  news¬ 
paper  in  the  heart  of  Central  Europe. 
Mail  or  fax  resume  to  Alan  Krauss,  The 
Budapest  Sun,  1068  Budapest,  Dozsa 
Gyorgy  84/A,  Hungary.  Fax:  (36-1) 
268-1103. 


FEATURE  EDITOR/PAGE  DESIGNER: 
Lake  Tahoe's  only  daily  newspaper  is 
looking  for  a  creative  feature  editor 
who  can  take  charge  of  our  lively  local 
section  and  entertainment  magazine; 
produce  well-designed,  fully  paginated 
pages;  and  help  us  produce  an  outstan¬ 
ding  news  product.  Mac  (Quark), 
layout,  and  strong  editing  skills  essen¬ 
tial.  We  work  hard  but  play  herd  as 
well,  taking  advantage  of  this  recrea¬ 
tion  woncierland.  Send  resume  and 
clips  to:  Claire  Fortier,  Managing 
Editor,  Tahoe  Daily  Tribune,  PO  Box 
1 358,  South  Lake  Tahoe,  CA  961 56. 


_ EDITORIAL 

GRAPHICS  EDITOR/ ARTIST 

Rapidly  growing  Gannett  newspaper 
on  South  Florida's  beautiful  west  coast 
seeks  two  graphics  journalists  —  an 
experienced  hands-on  graphics  editor 
and  an  energetic,  innovative  artist.  Join 
a  talented  graphics  team  with  top-flight 
Mac  resources  and  superb  coTor 
reproduction.  The  News-Press  is  a 
86,000  circulation  daily  (110,000 
Sundays)  AM.  Send  cover  letter,  resume 
and  work  samples  to:  Tom  Callinan, 
Executive  Editor,  News-Press,  Box  10, 
Fort  Myers,  FL  33902.  The  News-Press 
is  an  equal  opportunity  employer. 

INVESTIGATIVE/SPECIAL  projects 
reporter  with  minimum  8  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  and  contest-guality  abilities. 
Send  resume  and  clips  to  Ricardo 
Pimental,  Managing  Editor,  Tucson 
Citizen,  PO  Box  26767,  Tucson,  AZ 
85726. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

Provo,  Utah  daily  seasoned  news  pro¬ 
fessional.  Applicant  must  have  strong 
leadership,  motivational  and  training 
skills.  Job  requires  experience,  organi¬ 
zational  abilities,  and  writing,  editing, 
news  judgment,  legal  and  page  design 
proficiency.  Understanding  of  page 
flow  and  deadline  management  essen¬ 
tial.  Systems  and  technology  skills 
useful.  Competitive  compensation  and 
benefit  package  in  excellent  work  and 
community  environment.  Send  cover  let¬ 
ter  and  resume  to:  Publisher,  The  Daily 
Herald,  PO  Box  717,  Provo,  UT  84603 
or  fax  (801)  377-2408. 


MANAGING  EDITOR 

We  need  a  newsroom  leader  with 
energy,  ideas  and  initiative;  a  hands-on 
ME  with  the  ability  to  teach  and 
manage  a  talented  staff  in  a  highly  com¬ 
petitive  market;  an  editor  with  a  commit¬ 
ment  to  local  news  and  an  understand¬ 
ing  that  community  journalism  can  be 
every  bit  os  compelling  as  anything  the 
major  metros  do.  We're  a  35,000,  7- 
day  suburban  newspaper  in  Zone  1 . 
Send  resume  to  Box  06760,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


METRO  EDITOR 

News-rich  37,000  daily  on  Lake 
Michigan  between  Milwaukee  and  Chi- 
caga  needs  fresh  ideas  on  what  turns 
readers  on,  and  haw  to  gather  and 
write  it.  Must  lead  and  motivate  a  staff 
af  10  an  a  rapidly  growing  AM  soon  to 
have  a  new  Hexo  press.  Writing  clips, 
editing  samples  and  your  best  ideas  by 
AAarch  1  to: 

Janet  Tidwell 
Journal  Times 
21 2  Fourth  Street 
Racine,  Wl  53403 

Equal  Opportunity  Employer 

NEWS  WRITER  NEEDED.  Experienced 
or  entry  level  graduate.  Allan  Evans, 
Russell  (Kan)  Doily  News  (913)  483- 
2118. 

Vision  is  the  art  of  seeing  things 
invisible. 

Jonathan  Swift 


r- 


Executive  Editor 

The  strong  growth  of  KCI  Communications,  a  respected 
publisher  of  financial  newsletters,  continues  to  create 
new  opportunities  for  intelligent,  highly  experienced 
professionals.  Today  we  have  a  key  opening  at  our 

Alexandria,  VA  location. 

You  will  be  responsible  for  overseeing  the  development 
of  newsletters  by  monitoring  trends  in  financial  markets 
and  identifying  opportunities  for  product  development. 
This  will  include  providing  input  into  long  term  business 
planning.  You  will  also  build  a  team  of  inside  and 
outside  editors  as  well  as  establish  and  meet  editorial 
procedures  and  deadlines.  In  addition,  you  will  develop 
effective  communication  techniques  for  integrating  the 
needs  of  outside  editors  with  internal  procedures. 

We  require  demonstrated  magazine/newsletter  editing 
experience,  and  an  editorial  background  in  writing 
action  oriented  recommendations.  Management  e^ri- 
ence  in  an  editorial  department  is  essential.  A  BA/to  is 
strongly  preferred. 

Compensation  and  benefits  are  extremely  competitive. 
For  confidential  consideration,  please  call  our  consul¬ 
tant  AS  SOON  AS  POSSIBLE. 

MPR,  INC. 

PHONE  1-800-888-1976 
Sunday  12-5pm(CST) 
Monday-Friday  9am-5pm(CST) 

In  addition,  please  send  your  resume  to;  MPR,  INC. 
1204  Evergreen  St.,  Suite  MS,  West  Bend,  Wl  53095. 
An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  m/f/d/v. 
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SPORTS  EDITOR 


THE  ATIANTA  XXJRNAL  and  ConsHlu- 


_ EDITORIAL _ 

NEWS  EDITOR  -  Growing  34,000  AM 
doily  in  Zone  4  seeks  news  editor  lo  run 
news  desk  operation.  This  leadership 
position  involves  editing,  layout,  pagina¬ 
tion  of  news  pages  and  scheduling  of 
desk  personnel.  Familiarity  with  color 
usage  and  Quark  XPress,  as  well  as 
supervisory  experience,  a  must.  Send 
resume  and  examples  of  your  work  to 
Box  06768,  Editor  &  Publish. 


NEWS  EDITOR 

The  Tribune-Star  in  West-Central  Indi¬ 
ana  is  searching  for  a  news  editor,  a 
monagement-level  position.  The  morn¬ 
ing  newspaper,  located  at  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  has  37,000-daily,  46,000-Sunday 
circulation,  serving  o  nine-county,  two- 
stale  region,  branching  into  Illinois.  The 
Tribune- Star  thrives  on  community  jour¬ 
nalism  and  a  commitment  to  its  readers, 
but  also  must  meet  regional  needs  with 
a  diverse  culture.  The  community 
features  an  educational  work  climate 
with  a  major  university,  two  private  col¬ 
leges,  a  vocational  college  and  one  of 
the  slate's  largest  public  school  corpora¬ 
tions  located  in  the  newspaper's  home 
county.  The  news  editor  is  in  charge  of 
producing  each  day's  newspaper  and 
serves  as  night  supervisor.  The  news 
editor  prepares  the  front  page  ond  the 
local  news  section.  This  is  a  job  for  a  pro¬ 
ven  leader  and  a  solid  journalist.  The 
successful  candidate  will  have  a  good 
understanding  of  pagination 
technology.  Creativity  and  the  ability  to 
work  well  with  people  are  require¬ 
ments.  If  you  would  like  to  join  a  team 
that  won  20  statewide  awards  in  1 993, 
you  will  be  rewarded  with  good  salary, 
good  benefits,  and  a  camfartable 
Midwestern  community.  If  you  hove 
desire  for  a  leadership  role  with  a  team 
on  the  move,  send  your  resume  and  sup¬ 
portive  material  to:  Editor,  Tribune-Star, 
PO  Box  149,  Terre  Haute,  IN  47808. 
Application  deadline  is  Feb.  17.  The 
Tribune-Star  does  not  discriminate  on 
the  basis  of  race,  gender,  creed, 
national  or  ethnic  origin,  sexual  or 
affectional  preference  or  physical  han¬ 
dicap. 

NEWSWIRE  REPORTERS/ 

COPY  READERS 

World  Financial  Center,  NYC 

The  Dow  Jones  News  Service  is  seeking 
reporters  and  copy  readers  with  varied 
levels  of  experience,  preferably  but  not 
essentially  in  business  journalism. 
Recent  college  graduates  will  also  be  con¬ 
sidered.  Qualified  candidates  for  this 
business  newswire  must  have  strong 
journalism  skills.  Speed  and  accuracy  a 
must. 

We  offer  responsible  positions  with  a  pre¬ 
stigious  publication  that  is  expanding  its 
staff,  career  advancement 
opportunities,  competitive  solaries  and 
excellent  benefits.  Send  resume  with 
salary  history  and  requirements,  in  con¬ 
fidence,  to:  Employee  Relations 
Department-RS/SP,  Dow  Jones  &  Co., 
Harborside  Financial  Center,  600  Plaza 
II,  Jersey  City,  NJ  07311-3992.  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer  M/F/D/V. 

DOW  JONES  &  CO.,  INC. 


_ EDfrORIAL _ 

OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  general 
assignment,  investigative  or  business 
reporting  expertise.  Next  deadline: 
March  15.  Inlormation:  Center  For  For¬ 
eign  Journalists,  11690-A  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091 .  Fax: 
(703)  620-6790. 


PAGINATION  ADMINISTRATOR 

The  Kansas  City  Star  is  seeking  a  self¬ 
starter  with  extensive  working  knowl¬ 
edge  of  Macintosh  software  --  particu¬ 
larly  Quark  XPress,  Adobe  Photoshop 
and  Aldus  FreeHand  --  to  design, 
coordinote  and  implement  the 
newsroom's  role  in  our  conversion  to 
pagination.  Experience  in  editing  and 
page  layout  are  required.  As  part  of 
the  job,  the  administrator  will  train 
poginators  and  manage  the  AAocintosh 
operating  system.  Mail  cover  letter, 
resume  and  work  samples  to  Monroe 
Dodd,  Assistant  Managing  Editor/ 
News,  The  Kansas  City  Star,  1729 
Grand  Avenue,  Kansas  City,  MO 
64108. 


PAID  AND  UNPAID  INTERNSHIPS 
available  immediately  in  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher's  Research  Department.  Zone  2 
applicants  only.  Send  letters,  resumes  to 
Box  6089,  Editor  &  Publisher.  No 
phone  calls,  please. 

RELIGIOUS  NEWS  SERVICE,  a  60- 
year-old  religion  wire  serving  the  doily 
press  and  a  broad  range  <n  religious 
publications,  has  three  staff  openings. 
The  service,  the  country's  only  indepen¬ 
dent  and  interfaith  religion  news  orga¬ 
nization,  is  under  new  ownership  and 
will  be  moving  near  Newhouse  News 
Service  headquarters  in  Washington, 
DC,  on  July  31 . 

News  Editor:  Person  with  extensive 
experience  in  religion  reporting  who 
can  edit  copy  and  work  w  ith  staff 
reporters  and  stringers  in  producing 
daily  wire  feed. 

Catholic  Reporter:  Experienced  reporter 
with  specialized  interest/ knowledge  of 
the  Catholic  church. 

Jewish/Muslim  Reporter:  Experienced 
reporter  with  specialized  interest/ 
knowledge  of  these  two  foith  groups. 

Please  send  vita  and  samples  of  writing 
to  Judy  Weidman,  Editor,  Religious 
News  Service,  475  Riverside  Dr.,  Suite 
1902,  New  York,  NY  10115. 


SENIOR  REPORTER 

BAY  AREA  newspaper  group  seeks 
seasoned  pro  with  demonstrated  ability 
to  do  sophisticated  special  projects  and 
quick  turnarounds  on  major  breaking 
stories.  The  ideal  candidate  will  have 
worked  at  least  seven  years  in  a  com¬ 
petitive  environment.  Apply  to  Tim 
Graham,  Deputy  Managing  Editor,  The 
Oakland  Tribune,  66  Jack  London 
Square,  Oakland,  CA  94607. 


For  26,000  doily  in  sports-loving 
western  North  Dakota.  Energetic  writer 
and  editor  who  has  some  supervisory 
experience  and  whose  planning  and 
organizational  skills  are  strong  and  pro¬ 
ven.  Need  high  regard  for  readers,  vis¬ 
ion  of  excellence,  modem  approach  to 
sports,  and  ability  to  inspire  a  hard¬ 
working  staff.  Send  resume  and  essay 
on  qualifications  and  manogement  phi¬ 
losophy  to  Mike  Burboch,  Minot  Daily 
News,  PO  Box  1150,  Minot,  ND 
58702. 


SPORTS  POSITION 

We're  looking  for  o  reporter  to  cover 
high  school  sports  on  a  nine-person 
staff.  Must  hove  1  -2  years  daily  eweri- 
ence  ar  have  done  extensive  work  for 
college  daily.  Send  resume  and  clips  to 
Kevin  Procter,  Sports  Editor,  The  Mocon 
Telegraph,  PO  Box  4167,  Macon,  GA 
31^3 


SPORTS  WRITER:  25,000  AM  needs  on 
experienced  sports  writer  to  cover 
everything  from  preps  to  the  Pac-10, 
plus  handle  some  desk  shifts.  Quark 
experience  a  plus.  Great  area  if  you 
like  the  outdoors.  Clips,  references, 
resume  to:  Paul  Emerson,  Managing 
Editor,  PO  Box  957,  Lewiston,  ID 
83501. 


STAFF  EDITOR  -  Futures  World  News, 
an  international  financial  and  agricul¬ 
tural  newswire  service,  seeks  to  fill  posi¬ 
tion  of  staff  editor. 

Experience  preferred,  though  not 
required.  Applicants  should  possess 
ood  grammatical  skills,  ability  to  meet 
eadlines  and  good  organizational 
skills. 

Benefits  include  401  |k)  retirement  plan, 
paid  vacation,  health  and  life  insur¬ 
ance. 

Send  cover  letter,  resume,  clippings  and 
salary  history  to: 

Futures  World  News 
21 9  Parkade,  PO  Box  6 
Cedar  Falls,  lA  5061 3 
Attention:  Jim  Wyckoff 


tion  is  accepting  applications  for  a 
science  and  medicine  editor. 

Applicants  must  hove  science,  medicine 
and/or  health  writing  experience  at  a 
daily  newspaper. 

Editing  experience  is  preferred,  but  we 
will  accept  applications  from  veteran 
reporters  and  writers  in  the  field  who 
are  looking  to  move  into  management 
positions. 

Applicants  will  need  to  demonstrate: 
strong  organization,  ability  to  delegate, 
interpersonal  skills  in  dealing  with  multi¬ 
ple  departments  within  the  newspaper, 
conceptual  skills  in  graphic  and  photo 
presentation,  a  sense  of  teamwork. 

Please  send  resume,  cover  letter,  and 
clips  to  Mike  King,  Metro  Editor,  The 
Atlanta  Journal  and  Constitution,  72 
Morietta  Street,  Atlanta,  GA  30303. 


THE  SPRINGFIELD  UNION-NEWS  and 
Sunday  Republican  seeks  a  photo 
editor  to  oversee  a  13-person  staff. 
Emphasizing  strong  manogement  and 
motivation  skills,  combined  with  knowl¬ 
edge  of  electronic  darkroom,  graphics 
and  layout.  Send  resumes  by  A^rch  1 4 
to  Larry  McDermott,  Executive  Editor, 
Union-News,  1860  Main  St.,  Spr¬ 
ingfield,  MA  01101. 

TRAVEL  EDITOR 

The  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette  is  looking  for 
a  travel  editor/ writer.  Candidates  must 
possess  exceptional  writing  and  editing 
skills,  a  keen  sense  of  poge  design  and 
raphics,  and  a  proven  ability  lo  pro- 
uce  quality  travel  sections — from  con¬ 
cept  through  makeup.  Major-market 
candidates  are  erKouroged  to  apply. 
No  phone  calls,  please.  Send  resumes 
and  tear  sheets  by  February  28  to: 
Susan  Puskar,  Assistant  Managing 
Editor/Feotur^  Pittsburgh  Post-Gazette, 
34  Blvd.  Of  The  Allies,  Pittsburgh,  PA 
15222. 


THE  FORWARD,  a  weekly  Jewish  nevrs- 
paper  with  national  readership,  seeks 
experierKed  reporters  for  Washington, 
DC  and  New  York  bureaus.  Reply  to 
IML,  c/o  Forward,  45  East  33rd  Street, 
New  "Tork,  NY  10016,  or  fax  (212) 
447-6406. 


E&P’s  Classified 


The  newspaper  industry’s 
meeting  place. 

(212)  6754380 
FAX  (212)  9294259 
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HELP  WANTED 


EDITORIAL 


WANT  THE  TOUGHEST  beat  at  a  good 
newspaper,  a  beat  where  you  can  write 
about  power,  tragedy  and  mystery? 

How  obout  covering  God? 

The  News  &  Observer,  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica's  Fastest  growing  newspapers, 
needs  a  religion  reporter  interested  in 
nfK>re  than  the  clergy  and  institutions. 

This  is  a  new  beat  with  a  wide  aim: 
ethics,  moral  dilemmas  feeing  modern 
society,  values  and  education, 
theological  scholarship  and  anything 
else  that  involves  beliefs,  principles  ond 
convictions. 

Qualifications:  substantial  experience 
as  a  daily  newspaper  reporter,  outstan¬ 
ding  writing  ability  and  relentless 
curiosity. 

You'll  be  expected  to  produce  a  steady 
Flow  of  front-page  dailies  and  special 
Sunday  pieces. 

Don't  worry  -  you  won't  have  to  wait 
until  you  pet  to  heaven  to  be  com¬ 
pensated  for  all  that  talent  and  hard 
worlc. 

Send  cover  letter  explaining  your 
interest  in  the  beat,  clips  and  resume  to: 
Judy  Bolch,  Assistant  Managing  Editor, 
The  News  &  Observer,  215  S. 
McDowell  St.,  Raleigh,  NC  27601 


WANTED:  Experienced  community 
newspaper  Managing  Editor  for  fast 
growing,  award  winning,  suburban 
Atlanta  weekly.  Candidates  should 
have  strong  background  in  community 
journalism,  newspaper  design,  editorial 
writing  and  managing  a  d)mamic  news 
staff. 

Send  detailed  resume  and  salary  his¬ 
tory  to: 

Personnel  Manager 
PO  Box  449 
Marietta,  GA  30061 


WORK  in  the  fabulous  Florida  Kevs, 
The  Keynoter,  a  twice-weekly  Knight- 
Ridder  newspaper  is  looking  for  a 
General  Assignment  Reporter  that  also 
has  knowledge  in  saltwater  fishing. 
Must  cover  all  types  of  news  as  well  as 
produce  six  fishing  publications  a  year. 
Must  have  camera  equipment  and 
good  transportation.  Send  clips  and 
resume  to  Tom  Tuell,  Editor,  The  Key¬ 
noter,  PO  Box  500158,  Marathon,  R 
33050. 

FREELANCE 

NEW  YORK-BASED  national  daily 
seeks  freelance  relationships  with 
talented  journalists  who  can  make  the 
boring  woHd  of  banking,  financial  ser¬ 
vices  interesting.  If  enterprise  reporting 
appeals  to  you,  send  resume,  clips  to: 
John  Racine,  American  Banker,  1401 
Elm  Street  #4571 ,  Dallas,  TX  75202. 


PUBUSHING  SYSTEMS  ANALYST 

The  Modesto  Bee,  a  McClatchy  News¬ 
paper,  is  seeking  an  individual  to  sup¬ 
port  our  existing  publishing  systems 
and  play  a  key  role  in  the  development 
and  implementation  of  new  systems 
within  the  Information  Systems  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  hove  substan¬ 
tial  Sll  System/ 55  and  Macintosh  experi¬ 
ence  including  programming  in  a  news¬ 
paper  environment,  a  thorough  under¬ 
standing  of  typesetting  methodology  and 
the  ability  to  write  clror,  concise  docu¬ 
mentation  and  instructions,  and  to  work 
quickly  and  accurately  to  meet  critical 
deadlines.  Daily  newspaper  production 
experience  desired.  Bilingual  skills  a 
plus. 

We  offer  a  competitive  salary  history, 
and  references  to  HR  Dept.,  PO  Box 
3928,  Modesto,  CA  95352  or  fax  to 
(209)  578-2095. 


RESEARCH 


Research  Analyst 
(Publishing  Division) 


Frank  N.  Magid  Associates,  a  leading  international  research  and  consulting 
ium  is  seeking  an  experienced  research  analyst  with  a  strong  quantitative 
background  and  extensive  empirical  research  design  skills.  We  are  a  rapidly 
growing  company  applying  the  very  latest  in  innovative  research  designs  to 
meet  the  needs  of  our  worldsvide  client  base.  We  service  clients  across  a 
range  of  industries  including  publishing,  television,  radio,  entertainment, 
film,  retail,  banking,  healthcare,  education,  government,  and  public  utilities. 

We  are  seeking  a  motivated  individual  who  responds  to  challenges  and  who 
can  design  and  apply  empirical  research  to  arrive  at  innovative  solutions. 
Minimum  qualifications  include: 

•  excellent  written  and  verbal  communication  skiUs; 

>  experience  with  a  range  of  research  designs  and  methodologies; 

'  proficiency  in  multivariate  statistical  data  analysis; 

>  an  ability  to  translate  complex  data  into  meaningful  strategies; 

'  willingness  to  travel  domestically  and  internationally  to  meet  with  clients. 
A  Ph.D.  in  social  science  is  preffered,  graduate  degree  and  publishing 
analysis  experience  required.  Salary  and  benefits  are  highly  competitive. 

Debra  Lucken,  Human  Resources  Manager 
Frank  N.  Magid  Associates,  Inc. 

One  Research  Center,  Marion,  lA  52302 
FAX:  (319)  377-5861 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


Immediate  opening  for  camera/plate/ 
press  Manager  for  31,CXX)  daily  news¬ 
paper.  1 1  -unit  goss  Urbanite  press  with 
upper  former.  Must  have  supervisory 
Urbanite  experience.  Good  salary  and 
benefit  package.  Please  send  resume  to 
Patricia  Simons,  The  Herald,  PO  Box 
11 707,  Rock  Hill,  SC  29731. 

OVERSEAS  FELLOWSHIPS 
Knight  International  Press  Fellowship 
seeks  qualified  applicants  with  experi¬ 
ence  in  publication  production, 
pressroom  operations  and  com¬ 
puterized  make-up.  Next  deadline: 
March  15.  Information:  Center  For  For¬ 
eign  Journalists,  1 1  690-A  Sunrise 
Valley  Drive,  Reston,  VA  22091.  Fax: 
(703)  620-6790. 


SENIOR  PROCESS 
CONTROL  ANALYST 

The  Chicago  Tribune,  a  leader  in  the 
newspaper  technology  industry,  is  seek¬ 
ing  a  candidate  to  join  our  quality  team 
as  a  Sr.  Process  Control  Analyst  at  our 
Freedom  Center  Facility. 

This  position  offers  a  great  opportunity 
to  become  involved  in  all  areas  of  the 
reproduction  process  beginning  with 
incoming  ad  material  to  press  and  post 
press  quality  issues. 

Position  requires  a  minimum  of  five 
years  of  progressive  experience  in  off¬ 
set  production  and  two  years  in  a 
senior  or  leadership  role;  a  bachelors 
degree  is  preferred.  Candidate  must 
have  an  understanding  of  color  theory 
and  color  separation  technology  on 
both  high  end  and  desktop  platforms 
and  proper  color  vision.  Position 
requires  knowledge  of  photoshop,  color 
management  and  system  calibration 
software.  Candidate  should  have 
excellent  interpersonal  skills  to  deal 
effectively  with  a  diverse  group  of  peo¬ 
ple,  functions,  and  departments  and 
training  facilitation  skills. 

Responsibilities  include:  defining  and 
implementing  quality  specifications  for 
advertisers;  managing  special  projects 
related  to  quality  improvements, 
material  and  equipment;  and  facilitat¬ 
ing  cross  department  quality  control 
and  technical  training. 

In  return,  we  are  prepared  to  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  compensation  and  benefits 
package,  a  chance  to  work  in  an 
environment  that  is  on  the  leading  edge 
of  technology,  and  the  opportunity  for 
growth  and  development. 

Interested  candidates  should  send  their 
resume  with  salary  history  to: 

CHICAGO  TRIBUNE 
Human  Resources  Department 
777  West  Chicago  Avenue  (PL) 
Chicago,  IL  60610 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


SENIOR  SYSTEMS 
PROGRAMMER/ ANALYST 
PREPRESS  SYSTEMS  DEPARTMENT 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News,  Denver's 
#1  newspaper,  currently  has  a  senior 
systems  Programmer/ Analyst  position 
in  the  prepress  systems  department. 
This  position  requires  working  knowl¬ 
edge  and  experience  with  extensive 
ATEX  custom  quote  as  well  as  the  entire 
IAS  system  functionality.  Must  have 
experience  with  overall  Jll  (PDP)  pro¬ 
gramming.  including  fants,  issues, 
formats,  classified  pagination  and 
editorial  systems. 

Familiarity  with  UNIX,  AIX  (IBM  UNIX), 
DOS,  Postscript,  &  SYBASE  would  be 
helpful,  along  with  ATEX  specific 
knowledge.  Applicants  must  have  min¬ 
imum  of  5  yeors  experience  in  a  similar 
technical  environment. 

Qualified  applicants  may  submit 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to: 

ROCKY  MOUNTAIN  NEWS 
EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 
4CX)  W.  Colfax  Avenue 
Denver,  CO  80204 

EOE/M/F/H/V 


RESEARCH 


AMERICA'S  #1  FOX  AFFILIATE,  KMPH 
Fox  26,  has  an  opportunity  for  an 
experienced  Research  Director.  Work 
with  Scarborough,  BMP  and  PC  based 
Corel  Draw  and  Pagemaker.  Use  your 
knowledge  of  qualitative  research  and 
Nielson  ratings  to  create  sales  and 
marketing  print  support  materials  and 
client  presentations.  Send  resume  to: 
Personnel  Department,  KMPH  Fox  26, 
5111  E.  McKinley  Ave.,  Fresno,  CA 
93727.  Applications  will  be  accepted 
until  2/28/94.  An  E.O.E.-M/F/D. 
Women  and  minorities  ore  encouraged 
to  apply. 


TRAINING 


TRAINING  SPECIALIST 


The  Syracuse  Newspapers  has  an  open¬ 
ing  for  an  energetic  and  dynamic 
trainer.  Responsibilities  include  group 
facilitating,  platform  training,  program 
design/analysis,  coaching,  and  needs 
assessment.  Requirements  include 
newspaper  experience,  excellent  plat¬ 
form  skills  and  program  design  experi¬ 
ence.  The  successful  candidate  is 
someone  who  works  well  in  a  fast- 
paced,  informal  corporate  environment, 
is  flexible  and  versatile.  We  offer  a  com¬ 
petitive  salary  and  excellent  benefits 
package.  Please  send  resume  to  The 
Syracuse  Newspapers,  PO  Box  4915, 
Syracuse,  NY  13221,  ATTN:  Ad 
#220. 


It’s  a  Classified  Secret 

We'R  never  reveal  the  identity 
of  an  E&P  box  holder. 

If  you  don't  want  your  reply  to  go  to  certain  newspapers  (or  companies),  seal 
your  reply  in  an  envelope  addressed  to  the  E&P  Classified  Advertising 
Department  with  an  attached  note  listing  the  newspapers  or  companies  you  do 
not  want  the  reply  to  reach.  If  the  Box  Number  you're  answering  is  on  your  list, 
we'll  discard  your  reply. 
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POSITIONS  WANTED 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING  RATES 

Payment  most  accompany  all  Positions  Wanted  ads. 
Effective  Jonua  ry  1, 1 994 


UNE  ADS 

1  week  $7.85  per  line 

2  weeks  $6.95  per  line,  per  issue. 

3  weeks  $6.05  per  tine,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  $5.20  per  line,  per  issue. 


POSITIONS  WAr  ED 

1  week  $4. 1 0  per  e 

2  weeks  $3.40  per  line, ,  •er  issue. 

3  weeks  $2.85  per  lir>e,  per  issue. 

4  weeks  $2.65  per  line,  per  issue. 


Add  $8.00  per  insertion  for  box  service.  Add  $4.50  per  insertion  br  box  service. 


G>unt  os  on  additional  lirw  in  copy. 


Count  as  on  additional  line  in  copy. 


Count  approximately  34  characters  and/or  spaces  per  line. 

3  lines  minimum.  NO  ABBREVIATIONS. 

Deadline:  Every  Tuesday,  1 2  noon  (ET)  for  Saturday's  issue. 

DISPLAY  CLASSIFIED 

The  use  of  borders,  boldface,  illustrations,  logos,  etc.,  on  classified  ads  charged  the 
following  rates  per  column  inch,  per  insertion:  1  time,  $95;  2  to  5  times,  $90 
6  to  1 3  times,  $85;  1 4  to  26  times  $80;  27  to  52  times  $75. 

DEADLINE:  8  days  prior  to  publication  date. 

Contract  rates  available  upon  request. 

Box  number  responses  ore  mailed  eoch  day  as  they  are  received. 


Company 


Classification  - 

Authorized  Signature 


No.  of  Insertions: 


Amount  Enclosed:  $ 


EditaS’Publisher 

11  West  19th  street.  NY.  NY  10011.  (212)675-4380.  FAX  (212)  929-1259. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Who  Quadrupled  ads  at  NNA's  Pub 
Aux?  Publisher  nov,  available  to 
increase  your  profit.  18  years  experi¬ 
ence.  Currently  employed.  Also 
interested  in  buying  paper  ($300,000 
gross  minimum).  (715)  258-1555  after 

6  a. 


ADVERTISING 


SALES  MANAGER  with  ability  to 
increase  revenue  in  lough  markets  seek¬ 
ing  a  challenge  in  a  mid-sized  or  sttkiII 
newspaper  or  magazine.  Top  notch 
salesman.  Will  relocate.  Robert  (416) 
493-7864. 


CIRCULATION 


BA  in  Mass  Communication  with  minor 
in  marketing  -  5  years  circulation  man¬ 
agement  experience  with  strong  sales 
background,  interested  in  community  or 
suburban  doily  in  zones  7,  8,  and  9. 
Call  Steve  Novak  at  (91 6)  573-1 239. 


CIRCULATION  MANAGER  seeks  job. 
25  years  experierKe,  7,500  daily.  Box 
06758,  Editor  &  Publisher 


DIRECTOR  on  the  fastest  growing 
newspaper  in  the  state  (65,000)  wishes 
to  return  liome  to  Florida.  Will  consider 
any  position  on  any  size  daily.  20 
years  experience.  Strong  on  training 
and  customer  service.  Good  people 
and  communication  skills.  Will  be  in 
Florida  Feb.  22  through  the  26.  15 
minutes  of  your  time  is  all  I  ask.  Write 
Box  06779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


Bright,  energetic  reporter  seeks  first  job 
at  mid-size  daily.  Has  four-plus  years  at 
an  economic  trade  and  at  a  tabloid- 
style  big  city  community  weekly.  Wants 
to  join  a  strong  editorial  team  to  both 
learn  and  contribute.  Respond  to  Box 
06782,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPYDESK/LAYOUT  -  fully  experi¬ 
enced  pro  accustomed  to  metro 
deadlines.  Zone  2.  Call  John  (609) 
232-8377. 


HEALTH  care  is  LOCAL.  Reporter  at 
300,000  daily  seeks  new  horizon.  Let 
me  explain  reform  to  your  readers. 
Also:  hospitals,  drug  firms,  health 
insurance.  Are  you  localizing  it  for 
them?  Box  06766,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MY  EXPERTISE;  (Community)  interactive 
editorial/op  ed  pages.  (815)  622- 
9347. 


Veteran  feature/sports  writer,  editor/ 
columnist  wants  back  into  journalism. 
Prefer  Western  Carolinas.  Reply  to  Box 
06773,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Veteran  journalist;  versatile,  talented 
reporter,  desk  man;  strong  organizer 
and  motivator.  Ready  for  management 
duties  with  mid-size  daily.  Prefer  zones 
1,  2,  3  but  will  consider  all  offers. 
Write  to  Box  06783,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


WEEKLY  EDITOR'S  position  sought  by 
experienced,  energetic  editor/ reporter. 
Prefer  zones  5,  7,  9.  (305)  891-2595, 
(305)  836-2385. 


WINE  COLUMNIST 

Seeks  to  expand  venues  for  current 
weekly  column.  Specializing  in,  but  not 
limited  to  CA  wines.  Extensive  industry 
contacts.  David  Riffo  (805)  296-0687 


Your  Moscow  Correspondent! 
American  currently  living  in  Moscow 
over  five  years,  seven  years  experience 
writing  on  Soviet/Russian  affairs, 
ovaibble  to  write  monthly/bi-weekly 
commentory  on  Russian  politics, 
ecoTKXnics  and  business. 
Moscow  phone/fax  (7-095)  936-4662 
USA  fox  (203)  968-8622 


FREELANCE 


CARIBBEAN!  Enterprise  or  assignment. 
Can  travel.  Lynda  Lohr,  Box  271,  ST. 
John,  U.S.  Virgin  Isbnds  00831.  (809) 
693-8608. 


INTERACTIVE  MEDIA 


INTERACTIVE  IMPRESARIO-  Award¬ 
winning  editor  of  international  maga¬ 
zine  eager  to  join  new  medio  orgonizo- 
tion  in  Washington,  DC  area.  Global 
experience  enhanced  by  excellent  writ¬ 
ing  and  problem-solving  skills.  Will 
bring  non-linear  energy  and 
enthusiasm  to  mulitdisciplinary  team 
engaged  in  creating,  packaging  and 
marketing  interactive  communications. 
Coll  Amsterdam  31  20  656-6727. 


PRESSR(X>M 


Eight  years  prepress  and  printing  expe¬ 
rience  on  Goss  Community  with  four 
color.  College  degree,  supervisory 
experience.  Rw  (217)  342-6136. 


PRODUCnON/TECH 


PRODUaiON  MANAGER  offset  metro 
daily.  Fully  experienced.  Labor  com¬ 
puter  automation  savvy.  Consider  all. 
Box  06765,  Editor  &  Puolisher. 


TRAVEL  WRITERS  WANTED 


TRAVEL  PHOTOGRAPHER  with  trovel 
industry  connections  seeks  writers!  FREE 
travel/cruises!  Jeff  (201)  773-7966 


Today  Is  yesterday's  pupil. 

Benjamin  Franklin 


The  communication  link  of  the 
newspaper  industry  every 
week  since  1884. 


Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  by  David  Rood  Sr. 

ANONYMOUS  OPINIONS  ARE 
A  DANGEROUS  PRACTICE 


REGARDING  YOUR  STORY  hy  M.L. 
Stein  (“Anonymous  Opinions,”  E&P, 
Nov.  6,  1993,  p.  23),  the  more  things 
change,  the  more  they  stay  the  same. 

Sixteen  years  ago,  in  the  summer  of 
1977,  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan 
was  the  setting  for  an  uproar  involving 
journalistic  rights,  responsibilities  and 
ethics. 

That’s  when  the  editors  of  two  daily 
newspapers  published  by  Panax  Corp. 
were  ousted  —  one  was  fired,  the  oth¬ 
er  forced  to  resign  —  in  a  controversy 
that  eventually  gained  national  atten¬ 
tion. 

The  editors  had  been  instructed  to 
run  on  the  first  page  of  their  papers 
two  unedited  stories  by  a  former  Na¬ 
tional  Enquirer  reporter  named  George 
Bernard.  The  two  stories,  each  based 
on  a  single  source,  said  President 
Carter  was  grooming  his  wife,  Rosalyn, 
to  succeed  him  and  he  also  condoned 
promiscuity  in  the  White  House. 

The  editors  refused  to  run  the  sto¬ 
ries,  they  w'ere  ousted  and  the  uproar 
was  under  way.  The  matter  attracted 
media  attention  coast  to  coast  and 
eventually  as  far  away  as  South  Africa 
and  culminated  with  it  being  featured 
as  part  of  a  CBS  News  special  on  “the 
business  of  newspapers.” 

That  uproar  at  least  assisted  in  the 
decision  hy  Panax  president  John  Mc- 
Goff  to  get  out  of  newspapers,  but  the 
editors  were  not  rehired  and  the  sound 
and  fury  eventually  subsided. 

I  can  speak  with  authority  on  all  of 
this  because  I  was  the  editor  of  the  Es- 
canaba  Daily  Press  w'ho  was  fired. 

McGoff  certainly  had  the  right,  but 
the  editors  chose  to  come  down  on  the 
side  of  responsibility,  and  it  all  ended 
up  with  no  winners. 

The  Daily  Press  was  certainly  blood¬ 
ied  by  the  affair,  which  included  a 
reader  and  advertiser  boycott  and  the 
start-up  of  a  community  shopping 
guide  in  competition. 

Rood  is  a  former  editor  of  the  Escanaba, 
Mich. ,  Daily  Press. 


All  of  that  should  have  been  a  les¬ 
son  learned,  but  now  they  are  em¬ 
barked  in  a  new  direction  of  insisting 
on  rights  while  ignoring  responsibility, 
and  whatever  credibility  and  re¬ 
spectability  they  may  have  regained 
since  the  debacle  of  1977  is  in  the 
process  of  being  eroded. 

We  speak  of  the  “Daily  Press  Fo¬ 
rum,”  a  twice-weekly  feature  that  al¬ 
lows  residents  to  phone  in  their  opin¬ 
ions  without  identifying  themselves. 
These  then  are  published  on  the  edito¬ 
rial  page  under  the  guise  of  giving 
readers  an  opportunity  to  voice  their 
thoughts  and  helping  to  stimulate  pub¬ 
lic  debate. 


The  reality  is  that  the  “Forum”  has 
provided  a  haven  for  the  nitpickers, 
naysayers,  hitchers,  complainers,  and 
mean-spirited  and  twisted  souls  who 
are  free  to  lie,  distort,  libel,  defame  and 
insult  anyone  they  choose  or  attack 
any  program  or  person  they  want  and 
have  it  published  anonymously. 

Yes,  the  Daily  Press  did  ask  its  read¬ 
ers  whether  the  “Forum”  should  con¬ 
tinue  as  is  or  require  signatures,  and 
yes,  most  of  those  responding  wanted 
to  keep  it  anonymous. 

What  the  article  in  Editor  &  Pub' 
Usher  did  not  include,  however,  was  the 
continuing  substantial  opposition  to 
such  irresponsibility. 

When  they  asked  for  public  opinion, 
I  could  no  longer  remain  silent.  I  wrote 
(not  phoned)  their  “Forum,”  and  under 
my  signature,  said,  “The  ‘Forum’  allows 
anyone  to  hide  behind  a  cloak  of 
anonymity  and  offer  any  opinion,  no 
matter  how  outrageous,  harmful  or 
untrue. 


“It  allows  personal  attacks;  it  doesn’t 
have  to  pass  the  test  of  truth;  it  means 
that  a  small  but  highly-organized  and 
vocal  group  can  present  its  message 
and  be  assured  that  it  gains  credence 
with  some  simply  because  it  is  printed. 

“There  is  no  pretense  of  civility  nor 
any  need  for  courtesy.  Any  lie,  once 
stated  and  printed,  gains  credibility 
simply  by  its  acceptance  by  the  editor 
and  its  dissemination.  Regular  letters 
to  the  editor  must  be  signed  and  veri¬ 
fied.  Why  not  the  same  standard  for 
the  ‘Forum’?” 

Your  article  quotes  editor  Rick  Rud- 
den  about  the  success  of  the  “Forum” 
—  how  potholes  have  been  patched 


and  river  silt  removed  because  the 
questions  were  published. 

How  come  you  did  not  learn  of  the 
school  bonding  issue  that  went  nar¬ 
rowly  to  defeat  largely  because  the  “Fo¬ 
rum”  printed  the  lie  that  the  building 
project  included  a  swimming  pool? 

The  Daily  Press'  editor  and  publish¬ 
er  write  high-blown  phrases  in  editori¬ 
als  explaining  how  the  “Forum”  is  ben¬ 
eficial  in  letting  the  people  be  heard 
but  offer  no  excuses  when  the  “Forum” 
prints  obviously  incorrect  and  harmful 
statements  that  not  only  damage  the 
credibility  of  the  newspaper  but,  on  a 
larger  scale,  smear  the  image  of  the  en¬ 
tire  community. 

Certainly  the  Daily  Press  has  the 
right  to  print  such  items. 

The  accompanying  question  is; 
Have  its  managers  completely  lost  their 
editorial  conscience,  their  sense  of  re¬ 
sponsibility,  their  integrity  by  allowing 
the  obvious  abuse  of  the  First  Amend¬ 
ment?  BEc?? 


Have  they  completely  lost  their  editorial 
conscience,  their  sense  of  responsibility,  their 
integrity  by  allowing  the  obvious  abuse  of  the 
First  Amendment? 
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Advertisers 

Just  like  the  best  images  in  photojournalism, 
your  ad  in  this  special  section  will  leave  a 
lasting  impression.  Make  your  space 
reservation  today.  Call  your  local  Editor  & 
Publisher  sales  representative,  or  call 
E&P  Advertising  Director  Steve  Townsley  at 
(212)  675-4380. 

Space  Deadline . February  18,  1994 

Ad  Deadline . February  22,  1994 
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Advertising  Sales  Offices 

New  York  212-675-4380  •  Chicago  312-641-0041 
New  Orleans  504-386-9673  •  Los  Angeles  213-382-6346  •  San  Francisco  415-421-7950 


Ventura  County  Newspapers 


are  baomi^  tfiere  via  oelUai 
phones.  Sidlf  begios  ^oik  oil 
iMxfday%odilion.  1 

3KX)pjlL'Nevvsrocm  power  is  j 
Rso^i^bmiinttsliafak.  ! 

-  5:45  p:si.  20^000  copies  of  ihe 
6XX)(>¥(Oid  Extra  ore Jamined 
eeoa  smol  plane  (br  Ira  trip 
bade  to  Ventura  County. 

ArOO  p^ Rsidents  have 
noTYao^  hcaoi  ody  radio 
lepOlfs  <^the  aitermath. 

bfy  p.in.  C^)i»  of  the  Quake 
Exfro  rae  deGveted  to  the  lost 
newHfo^  Ifiese  Ore  the  first 
ouake  pktMos  for  ertost  <waa 
resaonis. 


SCRIPPSHOWAIU) 


TuesdayrdOnuary  18, 1994 


Quake  kills,  s 


7:00  p.tn.  Presses  in  San  Luis 
Obepo  fd  on  Are  next 
mortiin^s  ecMorr,  os  the  doff 
sees  to  tf  that  even  Ihrou^  a 
quahe^Venium  County  doesn^ 
^  ¥dwut  its  news. 


VENTURA  eXJONTY 


